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and published in 

contain much of the. necessary material, but as 
was written cliiefly with the object of interestino 
exportei.’S in India s import trade, the intormation to be found 
in it regarding exports is generally not sufficiently detailed. 
From the point of view from which the present book is 
written the import trade is of secondary importance, and 
general economic conditions and the difficulties of currencv 
and hnance vvhich liave hampei'ed commercial development in 
India from time to time have only been briefly alluded to. 
In the case of every article of present or potential importance 
liguring in the statistics of exports however an attempt has been, 
made to specify the areas in which it is obtainable, the port or 
I ports from which it is shipped, the method of marketing and 
the mrit of sale and shipment. India is so vast and so remote 
that there is no doubt that on the Continent and in America, 
if not in the United Eingdom, abundant ignorance prevails 

< i ) 



with regard to the commercial geography of the country and 
her trade potentialities. The earlier chapters in the Handbook 
deal with the principal ports and enumerate the facilities for 
trade at each, while the chief commercial organisations are 
enumerated and their activities described. Elsewhere will be 
found a conspectus of the various weights and measures in 
use in the chief trade centres, while the appendices contain 
the tonnage schedules in force at the five principal ports and 
a glossary of the vernacular terms which occur in the book. 
It is hoped that this varied material will enable all who are 
anxious to purchase Indians' manufactures or raw materials 
to make larger use of the opportunities which undoubtedly exist 

for increased trade. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the numerous friends, official and non-ofificial, 
who have scrutinised my draft articles and assisted me with 
material. Among the numerous books consulted in addition 
to those referred to earlier in this preface, the Quinquennial 
Review of Mineral Production in India ( 1909 - 1913 ) and the 
Munitions Board Handbook ( 1919 ) have been found particu- 
larly helpful. My clerk, M. A. Krishnan, who has seen the book 
through the press and is responsible for the statistical tables 
and the index deserves special mention. 


Calcutta 


26th September, 1919. 


C. W. B. COTTON. 


NOTE .-“AB tlie sterling figures in iMs volume are calculated on the basis of 
1 Kupee— ls.4d. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 


Area. 


India is the largest of the three peninsulas vvliicfh iiuirk the soutliern 
configuration of the Continent of Asia. This i)eninsiila, falls into four 
well marked divisions. Firstly, the Himalayan range which forms a 
great natural frontier including the Valley of Kasliinii* and the Hill Btati^s 
of Nepal and Bhutan abutting on the great tableland of Ti bet. Be(n)iuil\\ 
the Indo-Gangetic plain lying between the in()iinta.in range to t\m nori h 
and a line drawn from Ka,rachi to Delhi and Delhi to Calcutta. Bovitfh 
again of this line is the peninsula proper with an elevated platfani in the 
centre buttressed towards its southern extremities by two ra;nges of hills 
known respectively as the Eastern and Western Ghats, tlie former being 
much more distinctive and considerable, ’'riie fourth, division BiiriTui, 
which properly belongs to the M'alayan peninsula, lies to tlve enst. 

The total area of the Indian Empire is 1,773,168 sq. miles, with, u- 

population (according to the Census of 1911) 
of 315,132,537 people. It is perhaps not 
generally appreciated what a large portion of this is not directly undei; 
British administration. The area of British India is 1,097,901 sq. miles, 
with a population of 245 millions, while the Native States cojnprise 
676,267 sq. miles, with a population of 70 millions. 

The territory- under the control of the Governor-Gcmeral in Council 

Brifish TnSia divided into eight .major iirovnices aiul live 

lesser charges, each of which is fcerrned a Local 
Government. The Local Governments are the three presidemsies of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh' 
the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
the North-West Erontier Province. The minor administrations include 
Delhi, British Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara, and the Andarnan 
Islands. The following statement shows the administrative divisions < 
British India, and the present form of Government. 
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The map shews that, while a considerable portion of the interior is 

comprised of Native States, they contain no 
Native S a es. second rate inipor'taiice and exce|)t 

for Kathiawar, Baroda and Travancore the coast line is held practi- 
cally without interruption by British Provinces, l^he (X)iise(|ueTi(;e 
is that the contribution of Native States to the voiuine of exports, 
though undoubtedly considerable, is almost completely obscured in 
the statistical tables, as shipment is necessarily effected iii inost instances 
from British Indian ports. The largest Native State in area, is Kasliiiiir 
with Jammu in the extreme north-west but in wea,Ith and po))ubiti{)n: 
Hyderabad is the premier State and its ruler, the Nipiani, is distin- 
guished by the appellation of His Exalted Higliness. Next in iniport- 
ance are the progressive States of Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior and 
Travancore, the first of which possesses great ec()nomic resource's wliicli 
are only just beginning to be developed. 

The following table shows the principal Native States in Irulia with 
their area and population. 


Table No. 2. — The frincvpal Native States wiiih their area ami population. 


Name of the State, 




Area. 

i 

i 

J Population. 

i 

Kashmir 

m 

0 

• 

• 

0 

(Sq. miles). 

84,432 

(ion Census.) 

3,158, 12(> 

Hyderabad 

• 

m 

♦ 

• 

0 

82,f)nB 

13 , 374 . 67(5 

Nepal 

• 

0 

0 

• 

• 

54,0()() 

5,000,000 

Southern Shan States 

• 

« 

• 

• 

« 

40,434 

!) 00,202 

Jodhpur . 

• 

0 

• 

• 

• 

34,9(53 

2 , 057,553 

Mysore . 

• 

• 

« 

0 

• 

29,4(51 

5,705,359 

Orissa Feudatory States 


4 


0 

0 

28,648 

3 , 1 ) 42,972 

Gwalior , 

• 

m 

A 

« 

0 

2 .'),i:w 

3 , 102,279 

Bikaner . 


m 

• 

« 

0 

23,311 

700,983 

Kathiawar Agency . 

« 

• 

4 

• 

« 

20,882 

2,4963:‘57 

.Bhutan . 

• 

♦ 

0 

0 

« 

18,000 

300 , 00 () 

Jaipur . 

« 

• 

0 

4 

0 

15,579 

2,(530,(574 

Bhawalpur 

• 

. 

0 

4 

0 

15,()()0 

780,394 

Northern Shan State 

¥ 

• 

• 

0 

• 

14,294 

58,952 

Udaipur . 

* 

• 

A 

m 

0 

12,953 

1 , 293 . 77(5 

Indore . 


« 

0 

0 

0 

9,50(5 

1 , 007 . 85(5 

MAnipur , 

* 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

8 , 45(5 

* <9 mM iM! 

Baroda * . , 

« 

* 

0 

' « 

0 

.S,1B2 

2 , 032,798 

Travancore 

« 

• 

m 

m 

m 

7,129 

3,428,975 

Bhopal . 

• 

' 0 

0 

m 

• 

6,!)02 

730,383 

Batiala • • • 

• 

0 

m 

4 

0 

5.412 

1 , 407.659 

Alwar , . ■ , 

• 

0 

4 

4 

* 

3,14 1. 

79 1. ,088 

Cochin ♦ , » 

« 

4 

4 

4 

0 

1,361 i 

918,110 

Gooch Behar^ . 

f 

0 

4 

0 

m 

1.307 ; 

593,052 

Pudukotta 

■ # 

■ # 

m 

■ 4. ' 

m 

1,178 

411,878 

Eampur . ^ 



4 ' 

m . 

0 

B92 

531,127 

Kapurthala 



« 

* ’ 

0. 

630 ; 

1 

♦ 

2 ( 38,244 


■ 'Since 1858'; the ''Supreme 'Inthoxity- in' India is vested in the Grown 

actmg tk'ough. a Secretary of State wlioae pa v 
IS furnished from Indian revenues. The Sec-re- 
tary of State is assisted by a Council whose constitution and functioiis 
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Slave recently been examined by a Committee in London. The adminis- 
tration of the Government of India is vested in the Governor-General 
who is also Viceroy, assisted by an Executive Council and the 
Commander-in-Chief as ex-officio extraordinary member. There are 
m addition six ordinary members who hold separate portfolios, the 
present distribution being Home, Eevenue and Agriculture and Public 
Works, Commerce and Industry, Education and '‘Sanitation, Finance, 
and_ Law and Legislation. Under the control of the Eevenue and 
Agriculture Department are Irrigation and Forests, while railway 
aflairs are in charge of a Eailway Board which is connected with 
^ tm..nt of Commerce and Industry. Other departments con- 
trolled by the Department of Commerce and Industry are Posts and 
Telegraphs, Customs, Geological Survey and Mines and Statistics and the 
Northem India Salt Revenue Department. Foreign affairs are the 
special portfolio of tne Ticeroy. More detailed information is given 
in Part ^ III of the 'work of the principal departments which have 
comaiercial or ^uasf-commercial interests. Tlie administrative proposals 
contamed in the report of the Industrial Commission, -R-hich sat from 
1916 to 1918 under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland include 
the crerition of imperial and in’ovincial departments of Industries and 
of an Imperial industrial Service, the latter to be in charge of a member 
of the Viceroj-s Executive Council, assisted by a Board of three 
menioeis en.iuled rlie Indian Iimustries Board which would be respon- 
sible for the iniusmal policy of Government and the inangnratkm 
and carrying out of a uniform programme . of industrial development 
tnrougaont the coimtry. These proposals are at the time of writino' 

stiil under the consideration of the Secretary of State. 

Directors of Industries have already been appointed for most of the 
major provinces with specialists and technical advisers to assist them 
an the n„.Bbe, of the latter is litely iarjely to increase Tlie S™ 
mission has imoposed the creation of provincial Boards of Industries 
composed maniL of non-oHicials to advise these Directors whom if is 
engaeeled shoaid be givea the status of Secretaries to 
secure die more expeditious and effective despatch of work. 


PAET n 


THE INDIAN EAILWAY SYSTEM 


The total length of railways opened in British India and Nafive 

lUexistb. of Indian railway Marcrl^ 1918 amounted to 30, 

system. nnles oJ wlncli J o87(i niilos were oJ: tlu; stanihml 

•> f' «")^ oJ^ thn metre ganm^ 

'-^s ) aJul o,4bb. miles oJ: other gauges {21' and 2'). These li.Vm;n 

axrclude the West rd India Bortuguesc liaihvay (.31 ndles) runni,,:: io; 

all utit tvTO iiiihis ol its lenr^ I’orbuguese. territorv ami iJm Vilhom- 

ram-l OTKhcheip^ o.nd BeanJaaii-Karikal line.s (23.1 milesl whieh ^o,. ■ 

tor const!. i c., ion at t, he sann.i da.te aggr<>g;.ted 1„390 miles, bet owino 
to :i-uancial cousidiaaita and tJie diflieidtv of ohtainimv esseaii-d 
materials wlule tlie war last.od, work in the’emse of most ondei..!,; v'e 

jance. '' 

The Bovernment of .liulia, e.xCTuises under tlie India,,, Bailwaws 

I gciK'niJ fjowdTs in rk'M.ETii’" of .|ji 


^^overnment of India’s 
control. 


1C 

the ra.ii\\'ays in India, mid lia. 


• I 

'*■ * 
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For many years the railway system was a drain upon the finances 

Railway surpluses Government of India, but the tide began 

to turn with the expansion of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind, which made the North V/estern Railway one of the 
greatest grain- distributing lines in the world. Since 1900 there has 
only once been a deficit and that was in 1908-09 when an indifferent 
harvest in India coincided with the great financial collapse in the 
United States of America. From 1914-15 onwards the profits earned 
by State railways (State worked and Company worked) have been 
steadily increasing. 


Table No. 4. — Profits earned by State Railways from 31st March 1913 

onwards. 


Year, 

Gross.* 

1 

Nett-t 

1913-14 . . . . . . . . 

£ 

17,973,000 

£ 

5,757,728 

1914-15 ..... . . . i 

16,419,000 

3,217.029 

1915-16 . 1 

18,489,000 

4,076,000 

1916-17 

21,983,000 

7,482,314 

1917-18 

25,042,000 

9,992,134 


* i, e., Gross traffic receipts less working expenses 
t i, 6., Gross profits less interest. 


The corresponding figures for District Board and Native State Rail- 
ways, etc., were as shown in the table below. 


Table No. 5. — Props earned by District Board and Native State 

Railways from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Gross profits. 

1913- 14 . • • • • • • . . . •; 

1914- 15 * . . . • . • • . , , 

1915- 16 . . 

1916- 17 . . . . ' 

1917- 18 - . . . . 

£ 

2,414,667 

2,669,067 

2,462,133 

2,688,200 

2,764,200 


The reduction in capital expenditure since 1913-14 has been due to 

Capital expenditure. Partty 

to measures of economy deliberately enforced, 

and partly to the difficulty experienced in importing materials and stores 
from Europe. The funds allotted since the outbreak of war for the con- 
struction of new lines have been kept as low as possible, and in 1917-18 
did not exceed £47,000 if the amount spent on the construction of 
military railways is excluded ; the expenditure on new lines including 
military railways in 1917-18 was £814,462. The actual capital outlay 
incurred by Government on the construction and purchase of railways 
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(including liabilities yet to be discharged by Annuity and Sinking 
Fund payments) amounted on the 31st March 1918 to £367,438,689, 
while the corresponding figures for Native State Railways, and other 
lines financed by private enterprise District Boards, etc., was £46,481,066. 
During the war the construction and working of military railways in 
the East was dependent upon the Indian railway system to a very 
great extent for staff and materials. The metre gauge lines in parti- 
cukr surrendered a great deal of rolling stock, and in 1917-18 alone over 
4^0 miles of open railway were dismantled in various parts of India 
to meet the military demands, chiefly in Mesopotamia, for additional 
permanent way. Altogether about 220 locomotives, 5,500 vehicles, 
1,900 track miles of rails, and four and a half million sleepers have 

been supplied from Indian railways to the theatres of war, chiefly 
Mesopotamia. 

The diversity of conditions governing the relation of the State to 

Chief railway systems. railways in India is due chiefly to the varia- 

, policy adopted from time to time to- 

wards railway construction. Broadly speaking, the principal raihvays 
fall under three categories— firstly, the three railways owned and 
woyed by the State W 2 ., the North Western, the Eastern Bengal 

Q* . ^ n Rohilkhand Railways ; secondly, those owned by the 

State but worl^d on its behalf by companies enjoying a guarantee of 
interest &om Government, eight in number, viz., the East Indian, the 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India, Madras 
Mahratta, Assam-Bengal, Bengal-Nagpur, South Indian, 
and_ Burma Railways ; and thirdly, lines the property of private com- 

r*"* ‘S' owing ‘cohp Acs La so, no by 

beiuo' Tt ^ working State-owmed systems, the principal 

So^lernpSiT North-Western, Rohilkund and Kumion and 
nf Bunjab systems. Besides these there are an increasing number 

Boards ^ The ^ of niiiiimum interest given by such 

in Native T gauges 

in Native States is shown in the .subjoined table. " 

Table No. Q.— Mileage under various gauges in Native Stales in March 1918. 


Gauges. 


Miles. 


5 ' 

Z' 

r w' 

2 ' 0 " 


3,201 




line opened in Inia was from Bombay to Kalyan, a dis- 

History of .construction, of 33 miles (one of three experimental 

•construction on an ambSer^® sanctmned in 1849), but railway 

By the Court of Directw^rfL^^T-J^j^^^ acceptance 

.r « '-oTirt 01 Directors of the East India Company of the ” 
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laid down in Lord Dalliousie’s famous minute of 1853 advocating the* 
construction by guaranteed companies of a series of trunk lines ■ uniting 
the various provinces together and connecting the trade centres- 
upcountry with the principal ports. By the end of 1859 eight 
companies with a contemplated mileage of 5,000 and an aggregate 
guaranteed capital of £52 millions had been floated in England, m 2 :., 
(i) East Indian, (ii) Great Indian Peninsula, (Hi) Madras, now merged 
joartly in the Madras and Southern Maharatta and partly in the South 
Indian, (iv) Bombay, Baroda and Central India, (v) Eastern Bengal, 
(vi) Calcutta and South Eastern, now merged in the Eastern Bengal 
Eailway, (vii) Scinde Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North West- 
ern and {viii) Great Southern of India (now South Indian) Eailways. 

Each of these companies contracted with the East India Company 
(or Secretary of State for India) to construct and manage a specified 
line in retmui for the provision of land and the guarantee of interest 
varying, according to the market rate prevailing when the various 
contracts were made, from 44 - to 5 per cent., on the capital outlay. Half 
of any surplus profit earned in any half-year was to ■ be retained by 
Government to be applied to repay of advances made under its guarantee 
and while the railways were held on 99-year leases the State reserved the 
right to take over any line after 25 or 50 years upon terms calculated to 
represent the Company’s interest therein, against a corresponding right 
of the latter to surrender and receive payment of its capital at par. Very 
close^ control was instituted by Government over the management and 
working of the railways constructed on these terms, which, though of great 
political and military value, imposed in some cases a considerable burden 
upon Indian revenues, as the expectations in regard to profits were- 
not in all instances realised owing to heavy initial outlay incurred in 
the construction of lines on the standard guage, uneconomical align- 
ment and alteration of routes and more transitory causes such as the 
Mutiny of 185/ and the Orissa famine of 1865-67. The original policy 
was modified in 1862 in favour of construction under subsidy but without 
guarantee and with a minimum of Government interference, but this- 
attempt to attract capital was a complete failure, and in 1869 it was 
decided to raise the capital required for railway construction in India 
by direct State agency and to make working expenditure a charge on 
current revenues. Simultaneously the right of pre-emption at the end of 
25 years was in the case of several of the more important guaranteed! 
lines surrendered by Government in exchange for the absolute right 
to half the surplus profits in any half-year. By the end of 1879 though 
6,128 miles had been opened by companies and 2,175 miles by Govern- 
ment at an approximate cost, respectively, of £97,872,000 and £23,695,226, 
the Eamine Commissioners appointed after the great famine of 1877- 
78 pointed out that construction was still 5,000 miles short of the mileage 
needed to secure protection of the country from the consequences of 
the seasonal failure and that the limit put upon the borrowing powers 
of the Government for railway purposes hampered progress. It was- 
consequently decided once more to try and attract private capital under 
guarantee, and although the contract terms offered: undfer the modifiedx 
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guarantee system were less favourable than previously, several com- 
panies were formed which have since contributed materially to the 
developrnent of the Indian Eailway system. To this period belongs 
the application of the same principles to railway construction in Native 
States of which the pioneers were Baroda and Hyderabad. 

The construction and management of State railways was under the 

The Railway Board. control of the Public Works Hejjartment of 

the Government of India until 1905, when, 
as the result of Mr. Robertson’s report, a Railway Board consisting of 
a Chairman and two members and Secretariat establishment was 
created to secure expert consideration of the larger problems of railway 
a(^inistration and finance and a more settled and continuous policy in 
railway construction. In addition to the preyjaration of the 
annual railway programme, the Railway Board decides all general 
questions of policy and ecoiiomy and settles disputes between 
competing interests while its administrative functions include 
the construction of new lines by State agency, the approva.! of rates 
for passenger and goods, the settlement of train services and through 
traffic arrangements, the control and promotion of the stall's of 
State Railways and the audit and general supervision of the c.\pendi- 
ture and working of lines in which the Government of India is 
principally interested. The offices of the Railway Board are in Simla 
from April to November and at Delhi from November to April. The 
companies working most of the Indian railways are sterling comjianies 
with Boards of Directors in London, who communicate with the 
Railway Board through the Agents of the lines in India. On these 
Boards a representative of the India Office holds a watching lirief as 
Government Director. On the recommendation of the Gommittee on 
the Indian Railway finance enhanced powers were given to the Chair- 
man in 1908 who has been since styled' President of the Railway Boai;d 
and given tlie status of a Secretary to tlie (JoverinTieTit (lircMvt 

access to the Viceroy, vdiile the Department, whicli is no hlngim 
suD]ect to the general directio.ii of the Coniinerce and IiKhustrv Deoart” 
meB.t, is known as the Railway Department. ' ^ 

The rulers o.l Native States have grown more a|)])r(H;ia.ti in r( 3 cefit 

Native States railways. the advantagys of the improved raih 

^^'7 ^^oinmunications within their territories, and 
as examples of recent construction, the Mysorc-Arsikert^ and Ihiin^'alori^- 

Chik-Ballapur Railways m Mysore State (the latter financ.ed by an 
Indian Company under a guarantee from, the Mysore Darbar), and the 
Quilon-Trivandxum line in Travaucore, which were opened in’l917-lS, 
m,ay be cited. Some of these railways, cm., the Cocliiu-Shoraniir 
Railway, have been constructed out of accumulated State balances. 

The importance of feeder lines as contributory to the growtli of traffic 

District Board railways. the inain lines I'^^llj coo,^giist..di, but 

the revision of the existing terms (which in- 
clude rebates as well as guarantees) on which the Government of 
India ns prepared to consider offers for the construction of feeder lines 
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witli capital piovided by companies floated in India or by local bodies^ 
sucb as District Boards, is almost inevitable in tbe altered conditions 
governing tbe money market after tbe war, to make tbe concessions 
sufficiently attractive to prospective investors. On tbe 31st March 
1918 proposals for tbe construction of an aggregate of 3,708 rniles of 
railway in all parts of India under branch line terms, at an ^ estimated 
cost of nearly 14|- millions sterling, were under consideration by tbe 
Railway Board. Tbe option of raising part of tbe capital under 
guarantee terms and partly under rebate terms has so far been availed 
of in one instance only (tbe Mymensingb-Bbairab Bazaar Railway, 
104 miles long, opened in 1917-18) and tbe special concession offered in 
1915 in tbe form of a provincial guarantee of 1 per cent, for a limited 
period in supplement to tbe Imperial guarantee to secure tbe construc- 
tion by branch line companies of railways in Assam has already been 
extended to two branch lines, namely tbe Cbaparmukb-Silgbat and 
Katakbal-Lalabazaar railways ; and there are before Government 
several other projects to which it is proposed to apply these special 
terms. In order to find money for their lines District Boards in 
Madras have for considerable time past been allowed to levy a special 
railway cess and tbe railway properties of tbe Tanj ore District Board 
afford a striking example of tbe financial possibilities of this system, 
tbe extension of which to Bombay and Burma is in contemplation. 
In other provinces, e.g,, Bengal, there are several lines which have been 
built under a guarantee of minimum interest given by tbe District 
Board concerned. Latterly, however, war conditions have prevented 
much in tbe way of actual construction except the Salem-Suramanga- 
1am line built by the South Indian Railway with funds provided by 
tbe Salem District Board and opened for traffic in 1917-18. 


A new route for traffic between India and Ceylon was opened in 1914 


India- Ceylon route. 


via Adam’s Bridge, where tbe extension of the 
South Indian Railway across the island of 


Rameswaram to Dhanushkodi is connected by a service of turbine 
steamers with the Ceylon Railway terminus at Talaimanaar across a 
22-mile strait. The old steamship route from Colombo to Tuticorin 


has thus been practically superseded. 


The standard gauge on Indian railways is 5' 6", but in 1870, chiefly 
for reasons of economy, the metre gauge of 3' 3-1'' was adopted provi- 
sionally for certain new lines, and has since been a permanent feature 
of the railway system. The trunk system will be practically 
complete when Burma is placed in direct railway communication with 
India either by the Hukong Valley, the Mt^nipur or the coast route, 
though direct connections between Delhi and Karachi, Karachi and 
Bombay, and Raipur and Vizianagram on the broad gauge system 
remain to be completed. 


In the following table the main results of the working of all Indian 
railways treated as one system are set forth, while in Appendix III will 
be found the principal railways with mileage open or in course of con- 
struction on the 31st March 1918 and the area and trade centres served 
hjthem. 
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Table No. 7. — Mam resvMs of iwrking of aU Indian failway s treated as one system. 




PAET III 


A. -DEPARTMENTS CONNECTED WITH TRADE 
The Commercial Intelligence Department. 

The Commercial Intelligence Department which came into existence 
in 1905 and is responsible for the collection and dissemination of commer- 
cial information forms a convenient link between the commercial public 
and the Government of India. It answers trade enquiries, effects trade 
introductions and publishes in the Indian Trade Jotirnal (the weekly 
organ of the Department), statistics and other information of commercial 
\ alue. The Director-General was until April 1914 also responsible for 
the compilation and publication of the Annual Review of Trade and all 
the statistical \ olunies issued by the Government of India, covering not 
onl\ commercial but also judicial, administrative and agricultural 
sulqects, non prepared bj' an independent authority designated Director 
of Statistics. During the past few years the volume of enquiries and of 
general correspondence has increased materially and the reorganisation 
of the Department on a larger scale is under the consideration of Govern- 
ment, with a view to enable it to pursue a wider range of activities. The 
place of the present Director-General of Commercial Intelligence will 
probably be taken by a Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelli- 
gence who will be assisted by^ two Deputy Directors, one at Calcutta 
and one at Bombay and by paid correspondents at other trade centres. 

^ The Department is, through the niediam of the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner m London in close touch with trade developments, of interest 
to In<iia, m the lilted Kingdom. Further, by arrangement with the 
Board of Trade, H. M. Trade Commissioners in the Dominions and 
Colonies correspond with the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence in In<han trade interests, report to him openings for Indian exports 
and reply to local enquiries for Indian goods and much has already 
eeii done to stimulate the_ overseas demand for Indian produce and 
manulactures. Sample consignments can be arranged for bv the Depart- 
ment through firms of repute in India. Similar steps are also bLing 

!ndTbe Bfi? f Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia 

and the Par East with the assistance of consular and other British officers 

Attached to the Department is a Commercial Museum at which 

Commercial Museum. samples of Indian manufactures are exhibited 

enquirers exactlv , object of the Museum is to show 

1 obtained of local manufacture 

prices The °nuib export, of what qualities and at what 

Suop "th A M range of samples have increased materiallv 

adverttem exhibitors find that the frel 

advertisement afforded by the Museum widens their range of customers 
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■and leads to extensions of business. A special annexe to the Museum 

1 as been set apart for the exhibition of samples of articles in constant 

demand by consuming Departments of GJovernnient but hitherto 
obtained from abroad. 

In the same building, and also controlled by the Commercial Intelli- 

Commercial Library. g^nce Department is a commercial library 

^ which, like the Museum, is open daily free of 
■ charge to the public.^ It contains up-to-date books of reference on 

technical and scientific subjects, periodicals and reports, official and 
unofficial. 

Ihe Indian Trade Jour3ial gives publicity to all alterations in the 

Indian Trade Journal. tarifis oi: the United Kingdom and 

countries likely to affect Indian interests, 
.reproduces all the crop forecasts published by the Director of Statistics 
and summarises all the more iniportant, subjects dealt with in the 
proceedings oi the different Chambers of Commerce in India. Its 
future form and scope are under consideration in connection with the 
■coiit cm plated reorganisation of the Department above referred to. 

l iie Depar’tment specialises on overseas trade subjects and welcomes 
encpiiiies relating to Indian trade, which should be addressed to the 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 1, Council House Street! 
'Calcutta. 


The Geological Survey Department. 

The Geological Survey Department has been in existence for nemiy 
70 years. It wa.s organised by .Dr. Thomas Oldham, who arrived in India 
for the purpose in 1851 ; at that time there was only one other geologist 
•on the staff, but in the course of the next 12 years, the total * strength 
'of the department was raised to 12. Thirty years later it was 13, and in 
1901, 50 yeaas after it had been founded, that with the addition of two 
■mining sfmcialists, was still the sanctioned cadre. In 1906 the total 
,staff^was increased to 20, at which figure it still remains. 

Ihe activities of thedepartinentare directed mainly to the comple- 

Activities. tionofa geological map of India, and to the 

collection and dissemination of infoi-mation 
legaiding the mineral resources of the country, it cilso gives exiiert 
advice with regard to the administration of the rules for the grar it of 
piospecting licenses and .mining leases ; it is responsible for tlie upkeep 
and administration of the geological section of the Indian Museum ; 
it issues annual statistics oi the output of Indiau minerals, and it 

furnishes professors and lecturers in geology for various educational 
institutions in India. 

1 he sanctioneid. cadre of the Department is at present; 1 Director, 
'■3 Superintendents, 1,5 Assistant .Superintendents, ‘and 1 Chemist. Its 
Iheadquarters are in Calcutta, but its activities extend to the whole Indian 
Umpire. The survey parties usually leave for the field in October, 
letuming to headcpiai’ters for recess in M^ay. Owing to the large number 
♦of applications for* advice and assistance both Ironi Government officials 
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involvino' imrnp^ ^ ^ hundreds of such determinations^ 

Fire qualitative clieinical analyses, are made every vear. 

Ulic annltlrr ® ^ undertaken for the 

puDlic, applicants being usually referred either to the Government Test 

House or to one or other of the numerous nrnfpqqi a>tq] o-n i -p * t t 
I nformatiATv w-ifi. ^ ^ numerous protessional analysts in India. 

freelv +1, mineral resources of the country is given 

is oc^C?^d with reohi'T f ^ ® headquarters 

occupiea -Kith replies to enquiries of .this , nature. ^ 

Publications. Geological Survey of India issues various 

publications, including — 

Aiirmal T?oT.n-,.+^ f The Records contain the 

MwflSodnl°^ the department, _ the annual Eeview of 

and econoTmV r, P^P^m dealing with both scientific 

SLTI dL^!?r- of the 

Sa during ^ production of 

mi ^ durmg the precedmg quinquennial period • 

^ZTJ^hov tf“o to time as material is avail- 

and mSl“ '“’S ?” “■» 

wpU 4- j.* 1 • ^hich constitute more or less- 

Sfntoa S ““ “"“i” P»P'« 

nnKT +• ■ J.T. “^^ographs which are not suitable for 

publication m the Records ; suicame xor 

acc„mnta, 

(4) M-'T' ‘‘“*VtatioS’of’?L°dep«toent““S““® 

llSToTwInC*' “ e"a-». etc- 

Tie geologio.1 coUeetions, most of whicl aie housed in the geolo- 
Geological gaUeries. section of the Indian Museum comprise 

minerals, and 35,000 of Ss, oltlhTvriroOo' arttes^’Th 
are four geological galleries in the Museum- ’ 

(a) the Mineral Gallery containing a large collection, of both Tnsf 

collection of Indian mineiX 
rocks ; ^ representative collection of Indian. 

,.) the ajaht Gauery c„n«ug a collection of Tehiary mammals; 

- --tehtate fossils 

rv>*» JL * 

The galleries are open to the •nublic frp^ n-f nim j -t e 
to 4 P.M. except Tbnrsday duriL th! Iff ^ ^ f® frond 10 a.m. 

saay, during the afternoon of which day they are 
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Library, 


Activities. 


reserved for Indian ladies, and Friday, on whicli day a fee of four annas is 
charged. A member of the staff of the Geological Museum is placed at 
the disposal of visitors on one of the free days in each week to act as 
a guide to the collections. Arrangements are also made for students 
to have ready access to them. 

The library of the Geological Survey of India is probably the 

finest scientific library in the East ; it contains 
30,000 volumes, including a very- complete set 
of scientific serials, most of the latter being obtained by exchange of 
publications with learned societies and other scientific institutions.. 
Free access to the library is allowed during office hours, and every facility 
is given to persons wishing to consult geological literature. 

The Department o! Mines. 

The Department of Mines in India came into existence in 1902. It 

is mainly responsible for the administration of 
two Acts, viz,^ the Indian Mines Act (Act VIII 
of 1901), and the Land Acquisition Mines Act (Act XVIII of 1885). 
Under the first Act it is concerned with the safety of mining employees, 
both in coal mines and in mines other than coal, throughout British 
India and Burma. Eules have been made under the Act to provide for 
greater safety and for effective management, and, apart from the rules, 
the Inspectors have powers to call upon mine owners to remedy dangers 
and to forbid the employment of women and children in any mine in 
which they consider it unsafe for them to work. The majority of the 
fatal accidents are inquired into and reported upon. Under the 
second Act, the work of which is confined to Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the officers of the Department act as Mining Advisers to the 
Local Government, with reference to the support which should be loft 
under railways and with reference to what protective works should be 
carried out if such support is not given. For this purpose a considerable 
number of surveyors are employed. Even in provinces where the Act 
does not apply and where the coal under railways is reserved by Govern- 
ment as landlords, in the lease, the services of the Department are from 
time to time enlisted. 

The cadre consists of one Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two- 

junior Inspectors, and as more than three 
quarters of the work refers to the coalfields of 
Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa the headquarters of the Department 
have beexi, since 1909, at Dhanbad, in the district of Manbhum, in 
Bihar and Orissa, on the edge of the Jherria coalfields. For 
purposes of administration, British India and Bxirma are divided 
into two circles with one of the Inspectors in charge of each. One 
Inspector in charge of Xo. 1 Circle which includes the Jherria coalfield 
is stationed at Dhanbad and the other stationed at Sitarampur, in Bengal,, 
is in charge of No. 2 Circle which includes the Eaniguxxj coalfield. The 
remaining mines in Bihar and Orissa, all the mines in Assam, the Punjab 
and Baluchistan are in No. 1 Circle, while those in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Madras and Burma are in No. 2 Circle. Each Inspector ha^. 
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one jniiior Inspector to assist him. Since the production of tungsten 
became of national importance the wolfram mines in the Tavoy district 
have been under a Superintendent of the Geological Survey, who has been 
given the powers of an Inspector of Mines, subordinate to the Chief 
Inspector. 

^ The collection annually of figures of output, labour, etc., from all the 
mines, and the issue of an annual report is undertaken by the department. 

The department has no concern with mines in Native States, but more 
than one Durbar has asked at various times for the services of an officer 
in a consulting capacity. 

The department is closely associated vdth mining education. The 
Chief Inspector is a member of the governing body of Sibpur College, 
and President of a Board known as the Mining Education Advisory Board 
under which mining instruction is given in the coalfields of Bengal and 
of Bihar and Orissa. The two Inspectors are members of this Board 
and each is the Chairman of Suh-Committees in the coalfields. 


The Department of Statistics. 

The Department of Statistics was formerly attached to the Finance 
Department of the Government of India, In 1905 it was placed under 
the control of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, but in 
19M it was once more separated and reorganised. Among the publi- 
cations for which the Director is responsible are the following annual 
\ olumes . Review of the Trade of India, Annual statement of the 
Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of British India, Prices and 
ages in India, Commercial statistics, Financial statistics. Agricultural 
statistics, estimates of area and yield of the principal crops, and 

reports on production of Tea and Coal in India. Other compilations 
are issued quarterly, monthly and fortnightly. mpuamons 


The Patent Office. 

The law and procedure in India for the protection of inventions and 
: registration of designs closely follows that in the United Kingdom 
the only difference of importance being that in the absence o1 any 
legal provision for the registration of Trade Marks, India cannot 
becpine a _ party to the International Convention for the protection 
■of industrial jiroperty, under which certain rights of priority are 
obtainable m other countries. 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1911, is in force in British 
India only excluding Native States) and the validity of patents 
■■granted under it does not extend to the United Kingdom or any of the 

' „ permit the registration of trade and 

property marks or names. 

The officer who administers this Act is designated the Controller 

■ of Patents and Designs whose office is at 1, Council House Street 
Calcutta, and all communications relating to applications for patents 

■ and the registration cf designs should he. addressed to him The 
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Patent Office Hand book (Price, one rupee) contains tbe Acts,Eules and 
Instructions. 

The Patent office does not undertake to give opinions on the inter- 
pretation of patent law or on the advisability of protecting inventions and 
designs or on their infringement or to recommend any particular agent or 
assist in the disposal of inventions. Trade and property marks are not 
registered and there is no provision of law under which medicines are 
patentable in British India. 


The Castoms Department, 


Administration. 


The Customs Department is administered by the Imperial Customs 

Service, partly recruited in India and partly 
in England, responsible to the Government of 
India in the Department of Commerce and Industry. The appoint- 
ment of Collector to the five principal ports, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon and Karachi is made by the Government of India, 
three of the Collectorates being reserved for members of the Indian 
Civil Service temporarily attached to the Imperial Customs Service and 
two for members of the Imperial Customs Service proper. The sub- 
ordinate stah at all Custom Houses is • provincial and controlled by the 
Local Governments concerned. At the principal ports the staff consists 
of Appraisers and Preventive Officers in addition to clerical establish- 
ment. An Assistant Collector on the Imperial Service cadre is Collector 
■of Customs, Chittagong. For Customs purposes Aden is not part of 
British India. 

In the Madras Presidency there are a number of minor ports some of 
quite considerable importance subject to the general control of the 
Collector of Customs at the Presidency town. For the purposes of fur- 
ther control, the littoral is divided up into circles placed in charge of 
Inspectors of Customs. The staff of the Customs Department in Madras 
is one with the Salt and Abkari (i.6., Excise) Department and transfers, 
.appeals and questions of departmental administration are controlled 
by the Commissioner of Salt and Abkari who is a member of the Board 
of Revenue. The minor ports in Burma are similarly subject to the 
control of the Chief Collector in Rangoon who is again subordmate in 
establishment questions and appeal to the Financial Commissionei . 
As in Madras the Chief Collector is expected to inspect annually each 
minor port. The ports in Orissa are staffed by provincial officers and 
controlled by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and the foreign 
trade is negligible. The control of the minor ports in the Bombay 
Presidency proper vests in the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and 
Excise, while the only two ports open to foreign trade in Sind are under 
the jurisdiction of the Chief Collector of Customs at Karachi. There is 
no port in Kathiawar open to foreign trade. 

The Customs revenue in India is derived mainly from general import 

duties which are levied for fiscal purposes and not 
History of tl^ for the protection of Indian industries. Special 
us oms an . iixiport duties are imposed on certain classes of 
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tobacco, 50 per cent. Iron and steel macbinery ‘ except for cotton 
spinning and weaving, railway material, and certain other items 
(previously on the free list) were charged at 2-| per cent., but books, 
gold, living animals, raw cotton, raw wool, cotton spinning and 
weaving machinery, quinine, and certain agricultural instruments 
continued to be admitted free. 

With effect from the 1st March 1917, the policy in force since 
1894 was departed from, the import duty on cotton manufactures being 
enhanced to 7~| per cent, without any corresponding alteration in the 
excise duty upon the product of Indian power looms which remains 
at per cent. An import duty on petrol of six annas per gallon 
with an equivalent excise duty upon the products of the Burma and 
Assam oil fields was also imposed for the first time. For a number of 
articles chargeable with duty a tariff valuation is fixed, which is revised 
once a year, the tariff schedules as amended appearing generally 
in the first issue of the Gazette of India, after the Few year. In March 
1917, the export duties on jute were doubled and now stand at Es. 4-| 
for raw jute per bale of 400 lbs. with a special rate of Ee. 1{- for cut- 
tings and for manufactured jute, Es. 20 for sacking goods and Rs. 32 per 
ton hessians. The export duty on tea is Es. 1| per 100 lbs. With effect 
from the llth September 1919 an export duty has been imposed on all 
exports of uiitanned hides and skins of 15 per cent, ad valorem, with a 
rebate of 1.0 per cent, on shipments to the United Kingdom, British 
Possessions and mandatory territories. 

The taxation of salt is a legacy from the Moghuls. The excise duty 

levied on salt manufactured l)y solar evapora- 
tion with the import duty on foreign salt has 
always furnislied a considerable revenue. The rate of duty which 
is identical is lowered or raised according to fiscal exigencies. At the 
present time it is Ee. 1-4 per maund equivalent to about 1| a lb. 
In addition there are large supplies of lake salt and of rock salt 
mined by Government agency. 

About half the indigenous salt is manufactured or mined by Govern- 
ment agency and half under license and excise. The imports usually 
represent about one-third of tlie total annual consumption (1,2()(), ()()() 
tons). The rate of duty has varied from time to time. From 1888 to 
1903 it was Es. 2-8 (3^.) per maund of 82^ lbs. (except in Burma which 
•enjoyed a privileged rate) but thereafter was gradually reduced to Re. 1 
(bs. 4rf.) in 1907. In 1916 the rate was raised to Re. 1-4 (L^. 8d.) at 
which it now stands. The growth of consumption with a lower rate of 
dnt)^ has practically made good the loss of revenue. Though the 
eollection of import duty is effected tlirough tlie various Customs 
houses, the amounts so received are credited to a separate head. 

The Customs revenue collected at the six principal ports and the all- 

India totals for the, last five years are given in 
as oms revenue. table below. The totals for 1913-14 for 

-ports were- £ ..6,246,348 (imports) and £ 858,432 , (exports).,' , 
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B.— MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OP LAW AND PRACTICE 

AFFECTINO TRADE 


Merchandise Marks. 


Importers into India, especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves acquainted with the law 
and regulations relating to merchandise marks. In Appendix II will 
be found the principal provisions of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 
1889 and connected Acts and the notifications issued thereunder. The 
following summary of the regulations in force does not claim to be exhaus- 
tive. For those seeking more complete information a reference is 
suggested to the Merchandise Marks Manual which is published under 
the authority of the (Government of India and obtainable of all agents 
for the sale of Indian Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified conveniently under four 
heads — 

(1) Counterfeit trade marks, 

(2) Trade descriptions that are false in respect of the country of 

origin, 

(3) Trade descriptions that are false in other respects, and 

(4) Lengths not jiroperly stamped, on piecegoods. 

The provisions regarding counterfeit trade mai.’ks do not cover general 

get up but do extend to other marks or combi- 

(1) Coimterfeit trade nation of marks, the imitation of which is 

’ reasonably calculated to lead persons to believe 

that the goods are the manufacture of some perso,n other than they 
really are, e.g., piecegoods are identified in the bazaar by their labels 
or by the rnajiufacturer's or importer's number impressed upon them 
or the merch,a,ndise of a particular firm may be known, by the firm’s 
name or initials whicli form no part of the trade mark. Th.ese provi- 
sions are intended, not only to protect manufacturers against piracy, 
but the general public from being supplied with goods of inferior or 
unknown quality under cover of a well Iniown brand. If notice of such 
infringement is given beforehand by the aggrieved party to the Customs 
authorities, the goods on arrival are detained, if there is reasonable justi- 
ficatio]!., pending (1) execution of an indemnity bond witliin 24 hours 
and (2) institution of proper legal proceedings wdthin a month. Bo'nd 
fide applications made in the absence of definite information for a watch 
of possible infringements are usually granted for a period of 3 months 
renewable on reasonable grounds. But formal registration of marks, 
etc., by Customs officers is prohibited. If In the course of 'the ordinary 
Customs examination an ■ infringement is , discovered, intimation is sent 
to the person wiiose mark is infringed to enable him to proceed as indi- 
cated above, but the goods are released if he fails to take preliminary 
action within a period of 4 days. 
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It is not necessary to mark the country of origin on any goods 
m TrnrtP foi, imported into India, except where the goods 

in respect of country of* “ indication which is 

origin., under the regulations to constitute a false 

trade description with regard to origin, in the 
absence of any counter-indication of the real country of origin, e.g., 
Scotch whisky or Jamaica rum, if the produce of Holland. Simdarly 
•cognac and sherry require respectively the specific counter-indications 
Not rnade in France,’ ‘ Not made in Spain,’ if not the produce of those 
countries. The commonest class of cases falling under this descrintion 
^ where the goods bear a mark or label with English words (most 
frequently the words ‘ trade mark ’), the use of the English language 

are the product of the United 
Kingdom or British India, and therefore to constitute a false trade 
description unless corrected by a definite indication of the country 
o origin (such as Made in France ’) or an indication negativing the 

A English language, such as 

United Kingdom or British India,’ 
Foreign Made or Foragn Produce.’ When the name used is the name 
of a place in the United Kingdom or British India a counter-indication 
is required, e.ff the word ‘ Boston ’ requires, in the case of American 
goods, the counter-mdication U. S. A., hut ‘Made in New York or 
Philadelphia^ does not. The use of the English language on foreign 
made goods is a^issible as part of the goods themselves, e.g., the wo?d 
‘Stamps or ’ Photographs; on albums but not expressions s^ch as ‘A 
present for a good boy or Superior quality.’ A consignment of spelter 
bearing the words Extra pure ’ on the top of the slabs without coilnto- 
Jidication of country of origin, mz., Japan, which was stamped on the 
reverse with a rubber stamp, was held liable to penalty. 

In the ca,se of goods made or produced in a foreign country the trade 
description indicative of origin in the United Kingdom or British India 
which has been corrected by the use of such an expression as ‘Made 
Abroad may still be false, if it also suggests that the goods were manu- 
factured in a foreign country other than the actual country of ori<vin 

lo?nf.l'iu? T 'parWie’). The 

counter-indication, which should be such as to negative both these imnlf 
colons, must either specify the actual country of origin or m^t run 
ot made in United Kingdom or British India or X ’ (X beinv the 
•.other foreign country in which the goods might ivi-ongly be s^nofed 
to have been manufactured). Similarly the use in a trnd« i 

of the language of one forrign country Tgood proceed 
requires counter-indication of the latter. produced in another 

tn misleading words or marks consist of what is or nurnorta 

to be the name or trade mark of a manufacturer, dealer or tod 

.county of ^ «re ordered to be reehipped, loiMs t. ZtkoLZr 
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treated as names requiring a counter-indication unless they are likely 
to suggest the name of a British manufacturer ; and an exception is 
made in the case of coverings or labels made in a foreign country but 
bearing the name of a British Indian manufacturer or dealer who has 
imported the coverings or labels for his own goods. Goods made or 
produced in a foreign country but bearing the name or trade mark of 
a British Indian dealer or a trade description consisting of Indian verna- 
culars or numerals or pictorial representations such as Indian deities or 
emblems must bear a counter-indication which is however waived in the 
case of goods manufactured in the United Kingdom, unless in the latter 
case there is good, ground for considering that the marking conveys the 
impression of Indian origin. A penalty was imposed in lieu of correct 
stamping on safety matches made in Sweden bearing the word Om in 
Bengali but without any indication of the country of origin. 

Dhootis of English manufacture with, the words Bande Matamm 
in Bengali woven along the whole borders with the words ‘ Manchester ’ 
stamped i)r Bengali only in one place were confiscated subject to redemp- 
tion and reshipment on payment of a penalty and this decision was 
upheld in appeal. 

It is important to note that whenever an indication of the country 
of origin is required under the regulations, such indication should be 
(1) in the same language and character as the name or trade mark or 
trade description, (2) sufficiently conspicuous and indelible and (3) should 
be repeated for each application of the mark or description in such a 
manner that it cannot be removed afterwards. 

Other false trade descriptions are frecpiently found on goods in respect 

(3i Other false trade des- t quantity, measure, gauge 

criotions weight, or (6) the material of which they 

are composed. 

I he cases under (a) usually affect (1) woollen and cotton goods in 
respect of their measure, size or weight, and (2) packages, boxes or 
cartons bearing incorrect indications in respect of the quantities con- 
tained in them. 

Paper wrappers of cotton braids each containing twelve skeins were 
marked ‘ fi grs. yards ’ implying that each skein was 72 yards long whereas 
the actual length of the braids varied from 44 to 51 yards. Deletion of 
the misleading marking was ordered under penalty. 

Offences under (h) are held to be committed when the trade descrip- 
tion suggests that the article is made of a material superior in quality 
and value than it really is and as such is likely to deceive the buyer. 
.Iron nails described as ‘ brass nails ’ were passed on penalty "and 
deletion of the word ‘brass.’ 

A .large number of cases under this head occur in connexion with 
consignments of white zinc, white and red lead, linseed oil and turpentine 
which are very frequently imported adulterated. The general rule is 
that when the percentage of impurity exceeds 5 per cent. (10 per cent, 
in the case of turpentine) but not 50 per cent., a qualifying description 
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siicli as 


adulterated’ or 'reduced' is held to be sufficient, but if it 
exceeds 50 per cent tlie actual percentage should also be stated. Simi- 
larly it has been ruled that condensed milk containing less than 9 per 
ee it. of fat coiitravenes the regulations unless marked ' prepared from 


skim 


As a general rule the Merchandise Marks Act does not require goods 

to be stamped or marked, though it insists 
any stamps or ma^-s affixed sliould be 
correct, but by a special provision piecegoods 
which are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece must be correctly 
and pro^:erly stamped with the lengths in standazd yards. The stamp- 
ing must be in English numerals accompanied by the word ' yards,' 
abbreviation ' yds.', though marking in inches may be permitted 
on cloths of small dimensions and delicate make in accordance wdth 
the custom of the trade but in all cases it should be placed conspi- 
cuously on the fabric itself so as not to be ordinarily removable. For 
the ^purposes of this regulation, piecegoods are defined as including 
wooilen piecegoods of all kinds and certain specified descriptions of 
cotton goods ; th: provisio is however do not apply to any fabric which 
comes within the scope of the above definition but is ordinarily sold 
0 } the unit or with reference to the number. Pieces of mosquito 
netting imported without the lengths stamped on them were directed 

to be stamped under penalty or in the alternative with an enhanced 
penalty in lieu of stamping. 


Registration of Trade Marks. 

There is no recognised registration of trade marks in India The 
of the Chambers of Commerce consider that the intrSuctln 
under legislative, enactment of such a system would seriously affect 

I^fffndlbJoad’'' P between firms in 

Iniia and abroad. Eegistration of new trade marks on navment of a 

If'thel™ «i Commerce 

ana as evidence of the date on which the mark or ticket was remstered 

Tif -R ^ useful m subsequent litigation, though it conveys no leoul rioffits’ 

The Bombay .pil Ovmers’ Association keeps a register of all tr^e marks 

m use by members and has a special set of rules governino- their reo-istration 

to which all members upon election ai^ree to conform T f If 

protection afforded bv the 4.ssociatiof to +>io f 

used by them. Association to the trade marks and tickets 


Registration of Partnerships. 

b.i, cemm,. ebeemce7 
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the developmcHt of biLsiness between Indian firms and foreign consti- 
tuents and also restricts the grant of financial accommodation by Euro- 
pean banhs. In 1908 the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce 
prepared draft bills on the subject, but their proposals being unreconcil- 
able the Government of India was not disposed to accept either as the 
basis tor legislation. The main stumbling block to a practical solution 
of the problem is the joint family system. The Indian Industr'ial 
Gommis.sion has recommended that Government of India, slioiild take 
an early opportunity of re-examining the whole cjuestion. 


Registration of Rusihess Names. 

Closely allied to the ciiiestion of registration of partnerships is that of 
registration ot business names for which there is at present no provision 
of law in Iniha. A movement to introduce legislation on the lines of 
the Ibnted Ivmgciom Eegistration of Business Names Act. 191 Ci lias 
been initiated by the Madras a,nd Bengal Chambers of Commerce and a 
(Iralt bill prepared by the former body is now before the Government 
ot tjidia. 1 lie object of such legislation will be two-fold, riz,, to identifV 
alien interests a,nd by compelling disclosure of assumed names to faci- 
litate. by rendemig more precise, commercial transactions. Action would 
not be aimed at Indians trading un<ler assumed European names, thonah 
disclosure ol real names would he desirable in the case of Euroiieans 
tiac mg under assuined names. As in the case ot partnerslii]), difficulties 
aie likely to arise in the enactment of any measure relating to business 

system prevalent i.ti India. The Indian 
Industrial Commission in the course of its sittings exarnined the iniestion 
hut the evidence placed before it did not justify it in making definite 
recoimneiidations and the Government of India, as in the case of regis- 
tratioji ol partneiyihips,^ is imwilling to legislate until a general consensus 
<) . €011(1.0161 ciii] o|)ijii<),o ill icivoiu* of it is iiiox‘e (’..learly ostablisbocl 
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PART IV 


COMMERCIAL ORGANISATIONS 


^ The principal non-official organisations connected with trade are the 

Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and 

Karachi and other important centres with a membership except in 

Bombay, preponderatingly European, though open to Indians also. 

Closely connected with these and not infrequently employing the same 

secretariat staff are the associations representing particular branches 

of trade such as jute mills, cotton mills, etc. The Trades Associations 

representing the retail traders in the principal cities are scarcely less 

important bodies, and there are other associations representing general 

mterests of more recent growth such as the Marwari Association in 

Calcutta, the South Indian Chamber of Commerce in Madras and the 

Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau in Bombay which are exclusively 

ndian in menibership. These bodies though they differ from time to 

time on questions of policy, are in no sense antagonistic to the older 
associations. 


_ The membersliip of most of these bodies is confined to the province or 
city -where their headquarters are situated, but they maintain close touch 
with similar organisations at other trade centres.' In the case of iute 
which IS grown only in Bengal, the associations connected with it are 
representative of the entire industry. 

These Associations and the leading Chambers of Commerce in parti- 
cular keep the bureaucracy apprised from time to time of the problems 
aftectmg commercial development in India and, undoubtedly,' perform 
important functions m focussing un-cfificial opinion and representing 
commercial sentiment the value of which is reflected in the recognitioiq 
. traditions, which they enjoy at 

merce" wf and Bombay Chambers of Com- 

merce have the privilege of electing a representative to the Imperial 

Legislative Council and two and one representatives respectively to the 

egslative Councils of their Local Governments. The Madras Chamber 

elects a representative to the Legislative Council of that Presidency 

Buma" iSr the Lieutenant Governor of 

reSTct of Te t/T IS enjoyed by the Upper India Chamber in 
Sutta Bombay Council of the United Provinces. The 

elecfa inreseS^t^^ Associations also 

beinv uou ^ Councils. These representatives 

being non-oflficials enjoy complete freedom of attitude with regard to 

.ny or aubjact of dobate rtich may coma before L 
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and where tlie views of the eoinmercial public conflict with those of 
Government, the widely circulated reports of deliberations give them 
every publicity. The Chambers are also represented in g'M-n-Govern- 
rnent institutions such as Port Commissions while seats are reserved for 
them on the Improvement Trusts of Calcutta and Bombay and on 
Municipal Corporations. It is usual for both the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments to obtain the views of the leading Chambers and com- 
mercial associations before embarking upon measures which, howsoever 
remotely, are likely to affect trade, and every consideration is given to 
any advice tendered. 


The London Chamber of Commerce opened in 1912 an East India 
- , _ ^ ^ Section specially charged with the advocacy 

Commerce United Eingdom of questions of com- 

mercial interest in India. 

The constitution and aims of the principal associatioiivS are separately 
treated in the following paragraphs. 


A, — General, 

The Indian Jute Manufacturers’ Association wa,s constituted in J.88‘1, 

inaian Jute Mills tJie name being al W at a special general 
Association, Calcutta. meeting in July l.K)_i, to the Indian Jute 

Mills Association,’ when the rules of the asso- 
ciation, as they now exist, were passed. 

The Association started with a membership of 19 which has risen to 
16 which embraces all the jute mills on both banks of the Hooghly. 

The objects of the Association are to enconrage and secure united 
feeling and action, to collect and classify facts and sta.tistics, to open, 
out new markets, if practicable, to fix points of custom, to standardize 
contracts, to obtain the removal of grievances, to arbitrate on matters 
of dispute, to communicate with public authorities or kindred associa- 
tions, generally to promote and to protect the interests of those engaged 
in the industry in all matters relating to it, especially in matters 
touching the interests of the members of the Association, and to do 
all such other lawful needs as are incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects or any of them. 

All members owning or managing jute mills or holding a jiower of 
attorney to represent them in India are eligible to membership of the 
Association on payment of the annual subscription in advance, and on 
signing a copy of the rules and regulations. 

The affairs and funds of the Association are managed by a Committee 
consisting of a Chairman and 4 members who are appointed annually 
at a general meeting. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce are ex-officio Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Association. The office of the Association is at the Royal 
Exchange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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Indian Tea Associa* 
tion. 


llie Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, was formed at a meeting of 

Calcutta tea agency firms in 1881, tlie objects 
and duty of the Association being to promote 

the common interests of all persons concerned 
in the cultivation of tea in India. 

The Association started with a membership of companies and estate 
owners representing a planted area of over 103,000 acres, which had 
increased at the end of 1918 to 478,902 acres. Proprietors and managers 

0 , and agents for, tea estates (including limited companies) are eligible 

tox election as members, all applications being dealt wdth bv the Ceneral 
Conmiittee. 

The business and funds of the Association are controlled by a General 
Cninniittee consisting of 9 firms who are elected annually by the members 

01 the Association. Each of the 9 firms elected nominates a gentle- 
man to represent them on the General Committee, and the General 
Committee elect their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce are 
ex-ojpcw Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Association which 
was affihated to the Chamber in May 1885. 

_ The_ Association maintains a scientific department which came 
into being in the early part of 1900. The scientific department deals 
•mth. many and varied questions affecting tea cultivation, and under- 
akes the investigation of problems relating to the manufacture of 
tea. ihe Miropean staff of the department consists of a C’hief 
Scientiho officer, two Assistant Scientific officers, an Entomologiist, 
and a Mycologist and the results of their investigations are published 
from time to time in the form of bulletins or monographs. 

_ The headquarters of the Indian Tea Association are at the Royal 
Exchange Buildings, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. ^ ' 

The Indian Mining Association (founded in 1892) was the outcome 

Indian Mining activities of a Mining Sub-Committee of 

Association. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The objects 

1 - . . . Association are to protect, by everv 

ndustotl" ST, S’ T ®“g^ged in developing the mining 

and i ^ I of disputes between mining proprietors 

mine* discussions affecting or having a bearing upon 

communication with the Government and other public bodies. 

All persons or compa,mes engaged in conducting mining enterprises 

eSiotSdhvTheTun Ti! The Committee ' are. 

empowered by the rules to appoint honorary members but such members 

hShimoriTihiih h^?' Association originated with a mem- 
bership^ of 13 which had increased to 102 at the close of 1918. Praoti- 

caiy all the European and a number of Indian coal concerns in Benina, I 

tffin SysThe nritffe^r A "Association. The Assoda' 

t on m,ioys the pnvilege of nominating a representative to the Legi 
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lative Council of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

The headquarters of the Association are at the Eoyal Exchange 
Buildings, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta, and its business is conducted by 
a Coniniittee of 7 members who appoint their own Chairman. 

This Association was founded in 1913 at the instai.ee of the Indian 

section of the coal mining industry who felt 
ladian Federa- necessity for establisiiing an association 

of their own for the purpose of aiding and 
stimulating the development of mining industries in India and for pro- 
tecting and furthering the commercial interests of ail persons engaged 
therein. ’ Colliery proprietors, their managing agents, and coal merchants 
are alone eligible to be memliers of the Federation, and the present 
membership iiiimbers 241 . 

The headquarters of the Federation are at 233, Old China Bazar 
Street, Calcutta, with branches in the Jherria and Barakai coalfields. 
The affairs are admin, istei’ed bv an executive consisting of a Chairman 
and an Honorary Secretarv and a Committee of eleven memliers, 

» ■ •j' ' 

who are elected every year at a general meeting of the Federation 
and the association is affiliated to the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

This society was founded in 1906 with the co-operation of the Inspec- 
. ^ r 1 • 1 and officers of the Geological 

Tnstltut^ Survey with headquarters at Calcutta, in the 

neighbourhood of which the principal mining 
interests in India are situated, ‘ to promote the study of all branches 
of mining methods and of mineral occurrences in India, with a view to 
disseminating the information obtained for facilitating the economic 
development of the mineral industries in the country.’ 

The annual meeting is held in January in the rooms of the Asiatic' 
Society of Bengal, Park Street, and papers read before the Institute 
are published from time to time in the form of Transactums, The 
present headquarters are situated in the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur 
Botanic Gardens. 

The Wine, Spirits and Beer Association of India was founded in 
^ ^ 1892 with headquarters at the Royal Exchange. 

Association of India. 

united leelmg and action amongst shippers and. 
importers, to decide poiutKS of custom, to arbitrate in matters of dispute, 
to communicate with public bodies, authorities and kindred associations, 
to watch the operation of the Excise and Customs laws as they may affect 
the trade, and, generally to promote and protect the interests of persons 
engaged in the wine, spirit and beer trade of India. The business and 
affairs of the Association are managed by a General Committee consist- 
ing of not more than 12 firms of which six are resident in (Calcutta 
and are appointed annually at the general meeting held during tlie 
month of March in each year. 
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B. — Provincial and Local. 

(0 CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, was instituted, under 

Bengal Chamber of name of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 

Commerce. 1834, with 79 members, and was recons- 

tructed, under its present name, in 1853. The 
membership now exceeds 200. The objects of the Chamber, as defined 
in the memorandum of association, are, briefly, to promote and protect 

^ manufactures of India, and in particular those 
of Calcutta, to consider commercial questions, legislative and other 
mea,sures affecting conmrerce, to arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out of commercial transactions between parties desirous of refeiri ng 
sue disputes for decision by the Chamber, and generally to take such 

action as may be conducive to the expansion of trade, commerce and 
manufacture. 

The membership list includes merchants, bankers, shipowners, repre- 
sentatives of commercial, railway, and insurance companies, brokers, 
and persons engaged in agriculture, mining, and manufacture. Until 
the recent revival of the activities of the European Association this 
Lha,mber was regarded as perhaps the principal mouth piece of the 
political views of the non-official European community in India. Officials 
an 0 ers indirectly connected with the trade, commerce, or manufac- 
tures of Bengal, or who may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber, may be elected honorarv members. 
Ihe associations recognized by the Chamber include the Iiidian Jute 

T m Calcutta Tidieat and Seed Trade Association, the 

n lan Tea Association, the Indian Mining Association, the Calcutta 

others Association, the Calcutta Liners’ Conference and seveml 

arbitration tribunal for the adjust- 
in differences arising between parties carrying on business 

Calcutta or elsewhere and submitted to it for settlement, which in 

Chanber. ■ 1 M connected with the 

emnmdtL Measurers Department controlled by a special 

Thisden«rt the weighmeiit and measurement of cargo. 

Snut?? e "T measurers, with a Superintendent, 

Deputy ^perintendent and six Assistant Superintendents. 

Current and“mw Calcutta Prices 

S tlH-' r - ■ 

BihS S OriL tMT Lieutenant Governor of 

Port Trul Won the C^^^ representatives on the Calcutta 

XI t’ Mimicipal Conimission, and one on the 

Calcutta Improvement Tinst. ^ on tne 
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This Chamber, which is the premier mstitution of the Indian commer- 

Bengal National Chamber ^ founded in 

Of Commerce, Calcutta, 1 he principal objects of the Chamber 

are to aid and stimulate the development of 
commercial and industrial enterprise in Bengal, and to protect the inter- 
ests of all persons trading therein, to promote unanimity and unifor- 
mity of practice amongst the members of the trading community and to 
represent their views and requirements to the authorities, and to arbi- 
trate, when occasion arises, between parties willing to submit their 
differences to the decision of the Chamber. The number of members 
on the roll is 126. Almost all the leading Indian commercial and indus- 
trial firms and persons in every branch of the inland and foreign trade 
in^ Bengal are members of the Chamber. A considerable portion of the 
joint stock capital invested in Bengal in banking, insurance, steamer 
services, cotton mills, etc., is also represented. The Indian Mining 
Federatio3i, an Association representing the Indian section of the coal 
trade, having 241 members with 340 collieries in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
is affiliated to the Chamber. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing representatives to the 
Calcutta Port Trust, the Calcutta Improvement Trust and other 
important bodies. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at Calcutta and its affairs are 
administered by a Committee consisting of 20 members in addition to 
the President, Vice-President, Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Secre- 
tary, with the help of a paid Assistant Secretary. 

This Chamber was established, in 1900 with a view to developing 

M«rxx;«ri protecting the trade, commerce and inaiiu- 

Commerce, Calcutta. ffcture of India, and in particular that of 

Calcutta, to consider all questions relating 
thereto and to oppose or promote any legislative enactments relating 
to commerce in general. The Chamber also acts as a medium of com- 
munication with Gover.nment who takes its opinion on matters of public 
beneilt. It is not affiliated to any other public or commercial bodies 
but it undertakes arbitration work between parties willing to abide hy 
its decision. 

The number of members on the roll is 1,500. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, was founded iifl 836. 

Bombay Chamber of P affiliated the Bombay Millownors’ 

Commerce. Association and the Bombay Cotton Tra<le 

Association. Its affairs are controlled bv a 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman and Committee of seven. This Cha ri'i l>er 
has given particular attention to the publication of statistical r-eturiis 
and enjoys special facilities from the' Custom House foi- their pre- 
paration. The daily issues include an arrival return and trade 
return, details of all import and export manifests are luiblished 
twice a week and current quotations weekly, while the figures of exports 
and imports (principal articles) by sea, and of movements of piecegoods 
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and varii bv rail are issued montlily. A Measurement Department is 
responsible for the measurement of exports in the docks prior to 
loading and as elsewhere one of the most important functions performed 
by the Chamber is that of arbitration in commercial disputes. 

The Chamber nominates a representative to the Imperial Legislative 
Council and another to the Bombay Legislative Council. It has two 
seats on the Bombay Corporation and five and one on the Port Trust 
and Improvement Trust, respectively. There are two classes of mem- 
bers of the Chamber, namely, Chamber members and Associate mem- 
bers. The number of members of either classes is unlimited. Every 
member elected prevnous to the 25th day of March, 1918, is considered 
a Chamber member. Every person being a British subject engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits is eligible for election either as a 
Chamber member or as an Associate member. Every person not being 
a British subject similarly engaged or interested, other than a subject 
of a State with which the British Empire was at war on the 25th day of 
ilarch, 1918, is eligible for election as an Associate member only. 

On the 1st of January 1919, the total membership of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce amounted to 134. Of these twelve represent 
banking institutions ; six, shipping agencies and companies ; three, 
firms of solicitors ; three, railway companies ; six, engineers and con- 
tractors ; and 104, firms engaged in general mercantile business. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber was established in 1907 


to promote and protect the trade, manufactures and commerce of 

Bombay Indian Ii^dia, and in particular to promote the general 

Merchants’ Chamber. commercial interests of the Presidency of 

Bomba}n Jointly with the Bombay Native 
Piecegoods Merchants Association the Chamber elects a representative 
Bombay Legislative Council and publishes monthly a journal 
in Lujarati giving commercial and statistical information. ‘ It has not 
>et taken up either arbitration or measurements. Closely connected 
with, though not affiliated to, this Chamber are the Grain Merchants’ 
Association and the Hindustani Native Merchants’ Association. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1836 with a 

view to watch and protect the interest of trade ; 
to receive and collect information on all 
niatters of mercantile interest bearing upon 
the removal of grievances and the promotion of common good ; to 
communicate with authorities and with individual parties thereupon ; 
to receive reference on matters of customs or usage in doubt or 
dispute, deciding on the same and recording the decision made for future 
reference ; and to form by that and other means a code of practice 
whereby the transaction of business by all engaged in it may be 
simplified and facilitated. 

The number of members on the roll at present is fifty, including the 
ieadnig firms in Madi^as, the principal banks and the railways serving 
the Presidency. ^ The Madras Trades Association and the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India are represented on the Chamber by 
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honorary members, and Government officials interested in trade and' 
connnerce are also invited to join the Chamber from time to time in a,. 

siniilar capacity. 

The Chamber is directly represented (generally By its Chairman) on 
the Madras Legislative Council, and has in addition' three seats on the 
Corporation ot Madras and six on the Madras Port Trust. The Chamber 
is also represented on the Indian Tea Cess Committee and is affiliated to 
the British Imperial Council of Commerce, London. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and surveys with reference 
to matters relating to piecegoods and yarns and general disputes and 
publishes a Price Current and Market Rejiort, tonnage schedules, etc. 
Trademarks and tickets aie registered on application and payment 
of a fee which differentiates against non-members, provided that no 
objection is raised \\'hen the proposal is circulated. No applica- 
tion is favourably entertained from an Indiair firm trading under a- 
European name. Though registration conveys no right which the party 
registering does not already possess at law, it dates in i.i way the use of 'a. 
particidar ticket or mark l.y an individual firm which may have 
evidential value in the event of subsequent litigation. 

The affairs of the Chamber are conducted by a Chairman, a Vice- 
Chairman and a Committee of five members, with the aid of a Secretary.. 
Ill addition there are tliree special sub-committees, viz., a Skins aiid 
Hides Sub-Cornmittee, an Imports Sub-Committee, and an Exports 
Sub-Committee, wlio deal with matters relating to those particular as- 
pects of trade. 

The South Indian Chainber of Commerce (founded in 1909) with a 

so»th i.di». ctonb., 

of Commerce. pi'esent Indian commerce, trade, industries and 

banking in the city ot Madras and the adjoining 

districts of the Presidency. The objects of the Cfiiamber are identical 
with those of similar bodies and its affairs are managed by an Executive 
Conunittee of twenty-four members and a Presiclent and two Vice- 
Presidents. Two Honorary Secretaries are elected from among the 
members of the Executive Committee, and there is also a paid Assfstant 
Secretary. There are two classes of members, resident and non-resident.. 
The right of electing two representatives to the Madi'as Port Trust was 
accorded to the Chamber by the Madras .Port Trust Act Amendment 
Act,^ 191.0. The City of Madras Municipal Act gives the Cliamber the 
privilege of electing two councillors to the Madras Coi'poration. The 
(.'hainber registers trade marks, surveys goods and undertakes arbitra- 
tion of disputes. There are about 180 members, now ou trhe rolls. 

The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, established in 1868, has no 

Cocanada Chamber but more or less represeuts the 

03C Commerce- i^uropeaji mercautile coinrm^^^^ the north- 

east coast of the Madras Presidency carry 
on business in Cocanada and in other parts of the districts ()f (b>dav 
.li,istnai, Vizagapata.i.!.!, and. Q'a.njani. It is" .managed by a (J<')n'inuttee 
consisting of a Chairman and two members, appoints arbitrators arnP 
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■conducts surveys and publishes annually a report of the proceedings of 
the Chamber and statistical information regarding the trade of Coca- 
nada port. 

This Chamber, formerly called the Native Chamber of Commerce, was 

. founded in 1886. All Indian merchants en- 

Commerce Cocanada interested m mercantile pursuits on 

the Coromandel Coas t are eligible for member- 
^}hip. Its present strength is 22. 

The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1906, has no 

branches, but represents the European mei> 
oantile community of Tuticorin and neighbour- 
hood. 

The affairs of the Chamber are managed by a Committee of three 
members, one of whom is the Chairman, the executive work being in ' ’ 


Tuticorin Chamber 
of Commerce. 


ects 


Cochin Chamber of 
Commerce. 


hands of the Secretary. The Chamber appoints arbitrators, and (u.m. 
and classifies, for inclusion in an annual report, statistical and comnier^ 
cial information bearing on the trade interests of the port. 

The Cochin Chamber of Commerce (founded in 1857) has no branches 

but more or less represents the European 
mercantile community of the West Coast from 
, Mangalore to Quilon. It is managed by a 

Chairman and Honorary Secretary, appoints arbitrators, and publishes 
annually a report containing statistical information regarding the trade 
of the Malabar ports generally. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1860 oji lines similar 

Karachi Chamber of Bombay, has for its objects the 

Commerce. promotion and protection of the general mercan- 

_ tile interest of the province of Sind, ‘ to coni- 
aiumcate with the public authorities, with similar associations in other 
places and with individuals on all subjects of general mercantile interest,’ 
to collect and classify commercial information and to receive and decide 

references on matters of usage and custom in dispute. Its affairs are 

managed by a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Committee of eight 

elected annually. _ The Chamber elects a representative to the Bombay 

egislative Council and three representatives on the Karachi Port 

trust, ihe number of members on the roll is .58, and there are seven 
nonorary members. 

The Chamber undertakes to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlement of disputes as to the quality or condition of merchandise and 
appoints a public measmer to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 

hemp hides_ and other mer^andise at the port. It also publishes 
weekly a Price Current and Market Report. ^ 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1906 to repre- 

Chittagong Chamber of ^Be commercial interests of the European 
Commerce. Indian communities in Eastern Beneal 

and Wm br h y^bership includes also the Surma Valley 
and Assam branches of the Indian Tea Association. The Chamber 
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elects two members to the Chittagong Port Trust and is represented on the 
local Miiiiicipality. 

When requested by the parties, the Chamber appoints arbitrators for 
the settlement of commercial disputes. 

Upper India Chamber oi Chamber of Commerce, 

Commerce, Cawnpore. Cawnpore, was inaugurated m September 1888 

and the first general meeting took place in 
January 1889. 

The chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to promote and protect 
the general commercial and industrial interests of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, to encourage friendly feelings and unanimity among 
manufacturers and merchants on all subjects involving their common 
good, to act as a medium of communication with Government and to 
receive references .from and to arbitrate between parties willing to abide 
by the decision of the Chamber. 

The Chamber began with a membership of 22 which has now increased 
to 67. Among the members are included all the railways serving these 
provinces, the principal banks, and, save for a few small ginning and 
flour and similar mills, all the power-driven industries of the United 
Provinces and some, in the adjoining provinces. The major portion 
of the joint stock capital invested in Agra and Oudh is represented on 
the Chamber and in addition there is a considerable individual member- 
ship. It is affiliated to the British Imperial Council of Commerce and 
to the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, and is directly represented on the United Pro- 
vinces Legislative Council. It is also represented on the Provincial 
Board of Industries, the Provincial Board of Agriculture, the Cawnpore 
Municipal Board, etc. The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion and a Commercial Survey which are freely availed of. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at Cawnpore and its affairs- 
are administered by a Committee of ten, including a President and 
a Vice-President. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce (founded in 1914) is 

United Provinces Chamber m meiyei:ship and is intended 

o! Commerce, piottot the interests ot Indians engaged in 

trade or industry in Agra and Oudh. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi, (founded in ISOO) vvitl- 

Puniab Chamber of commrttees at Amritsar and Lahore is 

Commerce, Delhi. concerned with the trade and manufactures of 

the North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir' 
as well as of the_ Punjab. The President is usually given the com- 
pliment of a seat in the Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce is an association of merchants.: 

Burma chamhpr of bankers and shipping concerns, banded togetlier 
Commerce protect their several interests. It was first 

established about 1863, but its activities 
somewhat desultory until 1877 when trade, was confronted with so many 
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'difficulties with regard to trade with Upper Burma, and various export 
and import problems that a public meeting was held to secure a greater 
measure of general support. The progress of the Chamber has been 
continuous ever since. Its membership now comprises all the leading 
banks and firms in Rangoon ; and to it are affiliated the Rangoon Import 
Association, the Burma Fire Insurance Association, and the Tavoy 
Chamber of Mines. It also has a court of expert surveyors and arbi- 
trators whose duty it is to settle commercial disputes, and obviate recourse 
to legal proceedings. 

The Chamber is directly represented on the Burma Legislative Council, 
the Rangoon Port Trust, the Burma Boiler Commission, etc. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are in Rangoon and its affairs are 
administered by a Committee of ten, including a Chairman and Vice- 
Uhairman. 


^ute Balers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta, 


Marwari Association, 
Calcutta. 


(^^) COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Calcutta Jute Balers’ Association, established in 1909 and in- 
corporated in 1918 under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, was founded with the object of 
providing facilities for Indian jute balers, 
"shippers and traders who are not admitted to the Royal Exchange, to 
conduct sales, to arrange brokerage and to protect and watch over their 
commercial interests generally. It collects and circulates statistical 
information, undertakes arbitration and endeavours to secure uniformity 
in the rules, regulations and usages governing the jute trade. 

The afiairs of the Association are managed by a Committee of four 
members with offices situated at 102, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

The Marwari Association of Calcutta is a non-political organisatioiij 

founded in 1898, with the object of promoting 
the social, moral and intellectual as well as the 
commercial well-being of the Marwari com- 
munity. 

The membership of the Association, numbering about 150, consists 
of the principal Marwari business firms in Calcutta and other pro- 
minent men of the same community. Its membership covers all the 
various branches of trade, both inland and foreign, in which the 
Marwaris are interested, and its representative character is recognised 
by Government, its opinion being frequently sought oii matters of 
general public interest and on questions affecting the Marwari com- 
munity in particular. 

The office-bearers of the Association who are annually elected consist 
of a President, four Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Secretary, an Assist- 
ant Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, a Solicitor, and fifteen Com- 
mittee inembexs. 

The Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association was formed in 
Calcutta Wheat and 1884 for the regulation of the Calcutta v/heat 
•Seed Trade Association. trade, to adjust disputes, and gene- 

promote and protect the interests of the 
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trade in Calcutta The affairs and funds of the Association are manaoed 
by a Committee of five members Consisting of a chirman and four members 
who are elected annually at the general meeting of the Association held 
in the month of March. The offices are in the Eoyal Exchange Buildings. 

This Association was founded early in 1919 with the object of proinot- 

Calcutta Hides and protecting the interests of those en- 

Skins Shippers’ Associa- and skin trade and of develop- 

tion. the trade in raw hides with the British 

Empire and the Allies. It also includes in 
Its purview an examination of the proper methods of flaying, preserving 
and curing of raw hides. Its membership includes all leading ship]iers 
in t!alcutta and people upcountry shipping through Calcutta agency 
firms. The membership now numbers 21. It is affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and its affairs are administered by a Committee 
consisting of a Chairman and four officers, the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Chamber being ex-offido Secretary and ^Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association. The offices of the Association are situated at 
the Royal Exchange Buildings, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

fl he Bombay Millowneis Association (established in 1875) was 

founded with the object of protecting the 
interests of millowners and users of steam, 
water and electric power in India, and the 
promotion of good relations between the persons and bodies usino- 
such power. 

The membership is preponder atingly Indian and the affairs of the 
Association are managed by a Committee of twenty, including a Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman. The secretariat staff is the same as for the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The Millowners’ Association elects a 
representative to serve on the Legislative Council of the Governor of 
Bombay alternately with the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. It 
also nominates representatives to the Port Trust, the Improvement 
Trust and other local bodies of lesser importance. The Association 
keeps a 1 egistei of all trade marks in use by members and ha,s a, specia l 
set of rules governing the registration 'of such trademarks. All 
disputes between members in connection with their trade marks Imve 
to be submitted to arbitration. 

^ There were on the 1st of January 1919, 100 members of the Association 
of which one was a silk mill, two were flour mills, six were ginnino- and 
piessing factories, two were dye or bleach works and the remaiiKb*!- 
were cotton spinning or weaving mills. 

The Association prepares annually a statement showing. tlie tumu-.s 
of all cotton spinning and weaving mills in India, their capital, the tot.-d 
number of spindles and looms in each, the average number of liond.'^ 
employed and the approximate quantity of cotton consumed. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association was founded in bs7r. t<. 

Bombay Cotton adjust disputes between pe,rson8 in 

Trade Association. cotton trade, to secure uiviforinitv' in iIh* 

rules and usages governing the trade, la 
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disseminate useful iiiformatioii concerning tlie industry in all markets 
and generally to promote this particular branch of trade in the city of 
Bombay. In 1892 the Association was incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act with a capital of Es. 50,000, since increased to 
Es. 60,000, and its affairs are managed by a Board of not less than 
nine or more than twenty Directors. The present Directorate con- 
sists of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and sixteen membeis. 

This Association, which was founded in the year 1881, has for its 

objects the promotion of friendly relation- 
Bombay Native Piece- g]^j;p unity among merchants in the city of 

elation Bombay dealing in piecegoods, and thereby 

to facilitate and protect this particular line of 
trade. It collects and assorts statistics relating to piecegoods, and, 
when occasion arises, corresponds with public bodies on matters affect- 
ing trade, and also hears and decides disputes referred to it for arbi- 
tration. It is affiliated to the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
and, jointly with it, has the right of electing a representative to the 
Leffislative Council of the Governor of Bombay. 

The affairs of the Association are vested in a Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, two Honorary Joint Secretaries, and a Treasurer. 

This Association was founded ‘ to promote the interests of the 

merchants and to put the grain and seeds 

Grain Merchants’ Asso- sound footing.’ It is an influential 

ciation, Bombay. , t i i i 

body possessing a large membership, and its 

affairs are administered by a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and two Secre- 
taries. 


The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association was started about the year 

, 1891 with the object of protecting the interests 

^^^Association^^^^^ millowners and users of motive power of 

any description in Gujarat and Kathiawar and 
those comiected with them and the promotion of good relations between 
the persons and bodies using such power. The Association represents 
the chief industrial interests in Gujarat, m., cotton spinning and 
weaving, oil and match manufacturing, flour making, brick and tile 
making, cotton ginning and pressing, power generating, alembic and 
manufacture of chemicals and drugs, foundries and brass work^. 

The affairs of the Association are managed by a Committee often 
members, including a President, Vice-President, and two Joint Honorary 
Secretaries. It elects a representative to serve on the Legislative 
Council of the Governor of Bombay alternatively with the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, and also nominates a representative to the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. 

There are on the list 66 members, of which 7 are weaving sheds, 7 
spinning mills, B8 spinning and weaving mills, 3 engineering firms, 4 oil 
mills, 2 flour mills, 1 match factory, 1 alembic and manufacture of chemi- 
cals and drugs, 1 magnesia works, 1 brick and tile works and 1 power 
generating company. 



(ii'i) PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

So far back as 1801 the indigo planters of Bihar formed themselves 
^ ^ . into an association to facilitate correspondence 

Bihar Associa- Government in the interests of the 

community, to safeguard those interests and 
to deal with applications for the settlement of differences between one 
member and another or between members and the local zamindms and 
ryots. The objects of the Association have remained much the same 
throughout, though the rules were remodelled in 1837 at the instance 
of Government and altered in 1877 and 1905. 

When the successful exploitation of synthetic indigo had driven 
many of the planters to cultivate sugar and other crops, it was decided 
in 1905 to change the name of the Association to the Bihar Planters’ 
Association, Limited. Its membership now compiises about 73 factories 
and it is managed by a Board of Directors, a Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and a General Secretary, who are appointed yearly. 

The United Planters’ Association of Southern India (Incorporated) 

was formed as the result of a conference of 

United Planters’ different District Planters’ Associations held in 
Association of Southern The first meeting took place in 1894 at 

n la, omi a ox . Bangalore where the head office was situated 

until 1919, the registered office being at Madras. The chiet objects for 
which the Association was established were to promote and protect in all 
parts of the world the interests of the various planting industries carried 
on in Southern India, the collection and dissemination of statistics and 
information relating to such industries, and the settlement by arbitration 
of disputes among its members. 

The organisation of the Association has recently been amended, 
membership being of the different District Planters’ Associations 
like those of Mysore and Wynaad and any company, firm or person who 
is the proprietor of an estate subscribing to a district association. In 
addition to a number of individual planters, the rnembership includes 
twelve district associations. The control is in the hands of a Geneiai 
Conimittee of 28 membei’s who work through an executive committee 

of five. 

The activities of the Association include a labour department with 
six divisional officers and agents throughout Southern India ard a 
scientific department of three European agricultural experts in addi- 
tion to a large subordinate Indian staff in charge of four ex| erimental 
stations, to be shortly increased to six. It is affiliated to the London 
(dianiber of C'ommerce and is represented in London by the South Indian 
Association. It elects an additional member to the Legislative 
Council of Fort St. George, Madras, and is represented on the Indian. 
Tea Association, the Indian Tea Cess Committee, and the Cliainber of 
■ Commerce, Madras. 

Tlie headquarters of the Association are at Coimbatore, where the 
Planters’ Chronicle, the official organ of the United Planters’ Assuci- 
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ation of Southern India, is edited. This paper is published weekly and 
is distributed free of charge to all planters in Southern India and to 
various scientific bodies all over the world. 


There are no provincial organisations in Bengal and Assc 

present the tea-planting community 
Indian Tea Association, bu': there 


Bengal and Assam. 


to res- 
ide the 
v' e 


flourishing district associations, namely, the Assam and Surma Valley 
branches of the Indian Tea Association, the Darjeeling Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, affliated to the Indian Tea Association and the Duars and Terai 


Planters’ Associations. 


{iv) TRADES ASSOCIATIONS. 

The chief objects of the Calcutta Trades Association which was 

^ , . , „ - founded in 1830 and incorporated under the 

Calcutta Trades t t n • a 

Association. Indian Uompanies Act, 1882, are to encourage 

friendly communications amongst persons 
engaged in business in Calcutta, especially on subjects involving their 
•common interests, to consider all questions connected with the trade 
of Calcutta, and to promote or oppose any legislative or other measures 
affecting such trade : and further to arbitrate in disputes between parties 
where the assistance of the Association in that manner is sought for. 

The present membership of the Association which is confined to firms 
engaged in retail trade in Calcutta, whether the proprietorship of such 
firms be vested in an individual, a partnership or a joint-stock company, 
amounts to 83. 


The administration of the affairs of the Association is vested in the 
Master, the Immediate Past Master, the Treasurer and a Committee 
■consisting of six members elected at the annual general meeting, and 
six appointed by the Master. All Past Masters are also ex-^qfficio 
members of the Committee, so long as they are members of, or are con- 
nected with, subscribing firms. The Secretary is the executive officer 
•of the Association. 


The principal officer of the Association, formerly styled President 
has, since 1831, been designated Master. In 1834 the Governor (h 3 iiera 
Lord William Bentinck, acceded to a request contained in a memoria 
addressed to him that the Association should be recognised as a publi( 
body, with authority to address Government when they desired, am 
had sufficient and reasonable cause for so doin^, and under subsemieu 
administrations, the status of the Association has continued tl) b. 
recogmsed. The Local Government has not only done the Associa 
tion the honour of submitting various matters of public importance fo! 
its consideration, but has also conferred upon the members the riffir 
■of nominating a representative to the Legislative Council of the piovinc 
as well as four seats on the Calcutta Municipal Commission and one m 
"the Calcutta Port Trust. 

^ The registered ofiace of the Association is situated at 34, Dalhousi 
Square, Bouth. 
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This Association was founded in 1902 with the object of promothig and 

Bombay Presidency interests, general or particular, 

Trades Association. tiading commipity ol the Bombay Presi- 

. . dency and also of collecting and distributing 

such intoimation as may protect members of the Association from loss 
01 damage likely to arise in whatever manner. It undertakes arbitra- 
tion when called upon to do so, collects debts due to members and acts 
as trustees on their behalf for the licpiidation, by persons indebted, of 
debts due to them. It keeps a watch over legislative or other measures 
anecting tiadc and, when dbund necessary, addresses Government in 
that regaid. Other functions of the Association are the collection and 
ciiculation of statistical information relating to trade and the fixing of 
holidays to be observed by members. 

The^ affairs of the Association are administered by the Master, the 
Immediate last Master, the Treasurer and Secretary, together with a 
Committee of five persons (exclusive of the ex-ofjicio members of the 
Committee) subject to the control of the Association in general meetiim. 
The Past Masters are ex-officto members of the Committee so long as 
mey are members of, or are connected with members of the Association. 
The present membership amounts to 42, and the oSices are situated at 
!No. 1, Gymkhaua Chanibers, Oiitram Boad, Port, Bomhay. 

The Madras Trades Association, established in 1856 and subsequently 

Madras Trades Associa- nncler the Indian Conipan 

tion. founded with the object oi promoting the 

interests of the tradin ■ community of Mudras, 
of fuitheiing the adoption of a more healthy system of trade with reference 
to ciedit and of obtaining as far as possible accurate information of the 
position and movements of those dea ing with or indebted to iis members. 
It undertaker's arbitration when necessary, collects debts due to the 
niembeis and generally acts as trustee for the liquidation, by persons 
indebted, of debts due to them. All questions relating to hours of 
busiiiess and the fixing of holidays are deal with by the Association, 
and in addition it promotes or opposes legislative or other measures 
aliectmg trade The present membership of the Association is 32, 
consisting of both Buropean and Indian firms engaged in trade. The 
administration of affai s is vested in the members and controlled by 
the members in general meeting, the principal officers being the Chair- 
man, the Vice-Ch liiman, and Treasurer. 

^ I he Association has the right of electing a representativv^ to the Legis- 
mtive Council of the Govern jr of Madras, 2 Trustees on the Madras 
loib Tiust, and 2 Councillors on the Municipal Corporation. 

The registered offices of the Association are situated at Mai*shalls 
Road, Egmore, Madras. 

The Rangoon Trades Association was founded in the year 1898 with 

Eangoon Trades the object of promoting the interests of the 

Association. trading community of Rangoon and for the 

. . , g<^^®ral adoption of a healthier system of retail 

trade with reference to credit. It acts as arbitrator in disputes, collects 
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debts dne to members and acts as trustee for the liquidation, by per- 
sons maebted, of debts due to members of the Association. It arranges 
hours of business and holidays, promotes or opposes any legislative or 
other measures affecting trade, and collects and circulates trade statistics. 
Its membership, at present numbering 31, consists of firms engaged 
in trade in Rangoon whether the proprietorship of such firms be 
vested in an individual, a partnership, or a joint-stock company. The 
admmistration of affairs rests in a President, Vice-President and 
iieasurer, and a. Committee consisting of 6 members elected at the- 
annual general meeting. Past Presidents are ex-officio members of the 
Committee so long as they are members of or are connected with sub- 
scribing firms. The Association has the right of electing a representa- 
tive to the Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor of Burnia, 

one member to the Rangoon Municipal Committee, and one to the Port 
I rust. 


04 . of the Association is situated at No. 70, Plia\'re 

btreet, Rangoon. 



PART V 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES 

Tiiougli tliG geographical position of India is favourable for interna- 
tional conimercCj the littoral of the peninsiila is remarkably deficient 
in harbours to accommodate vessels of the draught now employed in the 
cairying trade. The west coast ports from Baluchistan to Cape 
•Comornp with the exception of Karachi, Bombay, and Mormugao, are 
practically closed to traffic from the end of May to the bepinnim*' of 
September by the violence of the monsoon, and the east coast is surf- 
bound and without any natural harbours, though an attempt has been 
inade with some success to convert Madras from an open roadstead 
iuuo a safe anchorage in all weatliers by the construction of sea wads 
Calcutta, admirably situated for trade in the rich Gammtic delta ' k 
handicapped not by its distance from the sea but by the bars Sdcffi 
tei^to form in the Hooghly, and Chittagong, though nearer the sea' 
sufreis^ in an accentuated form from a similar handicap. Burma is 
■very similarl}' situated, Rangoon, Moulmein, Bassein, and Tavoy bein<>* all 
on estuaries at some distance from the sea, but the three la,st named suffer 
fiom indift’erent internal comnmnications. As a result of these physical 
■conditions practically six-sevenths of Indians toi^^ign trade is concen- 
trated 111 five ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras and Karachi 
to name them in order of their importance, of which Bomliay and 
Ivarachi alone are natural harbours. 

Ihese niajor ports with Chittagong are for administrative purposes 
placed under the control of bodies styled Port Trusts. These Tiaists are 
composed of Commissioners partly nominated and partly elected, who^ 
subject to the control of the Local or Imperial Covefnment, have certain 
wide powers vested in them by law to levy dues and taxes in connection 
Awth the lanpng and shipping of goods and to utiliiie the amounts so 
it cilized foi the betterinent of tlie mnenities of the port. 

Ill the folloyng pages are reviewed the principal features of the 
dinei ent ports beginning with Aden, and after crossing to Karachi follow- 
ing the coastline right round the Peninsula to the southernmost confines 

01 Tenasserim. 


Aden. 

Aden is situated on a volcanic peninsula at the junctioj 
of the same name with the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
IS nnder the political jurisdiction of the Government 
the Indian Sea Customs Act does not apply and iixiports 
India are regarded as foreign imports. 
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The settlement including the island of Perim in the Eed Sea, has 
an area of about 80 sq. miles and a population of 50,000. The port 
known as Steamer Point has an outer harbour giving a safe anchorage 
to a number of vessels, while the inner harbour is dredged to a mininmni 
depth of 30 feet and has two berths at which steamers drawing 33 feet 
can lie. There are no wharves and cargoes are loaded and discharu’ed 
by lighters snd small boats. 


A great deal of cargo intended for the adjacent Italian and French 
colonies, Abyssinia, Arabia, the Soudan, the Persian Gulf, and Mombassa, 
IS unloaded here and similarly produce from these destinations is 
re-consigned at Aden to destinations in Europe and Asia. The United 
States rank first among the recipients of exports from this port. 


Karachi. 


The port of Karachi in the Province of Sind is situated in latitude 

Situation and history. longitude 68" 58' East, and is 

the nearest port in India to Europe, For 
about a hundred and fifty years Karachi has been the gate of foreign 
commerce not only for Sind but also for a great part of North-West 
India, Baluchistan and Afghanistan ; but the value of its trade at the 
time of the conquest of Sind in 1843 amounted to no more than 
£80,000 annually. In 1863, the value had risen to £4,440,000 but 
this was due to a temporary cause, m., the effect of the American 
war on the Indian cotton market, and it was not until after direct 
rail communication had been established with the Punjab in 1878 
that this level was recovered. Though Karachi possesses large railway 
workshops and three well- equipped modern flour mills, it cannot be 
regarded as an industrial centre, but it is of importance as the pirincupal 
m^ket and port of shipment for the surplus produce of North-Western. 
India and as a storage depot for the manufactures and foreign produce 
which tlm hinterland requires in exchange for the raw. products sent 
down. The principal exports are wheat, cotton, barley, •oilseeds, wool, 
ides and skins and animal bones (bone meal, bone dust, etc.), and the 
principal imports, cotton and woollen piecegoods, sugar, iron and steel, 
kerosene oil and coal and coke (largely on Government account for the 
IN orth Western Railway). 

The present population of Karachi is estimated at between 175, 

Railway connections. and 200,000. The only railway line direc..^, 

serving Karachi is the North Western Railway 
(bro^ gauge) which runs on the right bank of the Indus to Sukkur 
and Quetta and on the left bank to Lahore via Hyderabad (Sind) and 
Rohn. At Hyderabad the narrow gauge Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway 

f The interior of S^iiid 

IS tapped by a few small feeder railways on the narrow gauge oons^ 

ofE^raS? Messrs. Forbes Forbes Gampbell and Co. 
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The present facilities of the port include a continuous line of 

Facilities o£ the port. 'yl^arfage 8,600 feet in length with seventeen 

snip berths in line, and one coasting steamer 
berth completely served by railway, with eighty-seven SS-cwt., one 
14-ton, and one 30-ton cranes and one 14-ton crane at a separate pier 
served by railway to take heavy lifts from lighters. In addition, 
there are moorings in the stream for 20 ocean-going steamers, and, 
anchorage for innumerable country craft apart from a boat- wharf, 
1,824 feet in length, specially devoted to this trade. Other amenities 
include a bulk ^ oil pier at which liquid fuel and petroleum are 
discharged by pipes direct into the bulk oil installations of the various 
oil companies, a boat basin, an export yard, a produce yard now 
largely used as a supplementary exj)ort yard, and an import yard. 

The affairs of the port were, before the formation of a Harbour 

Port Trust Board in 1873, managed under the orders of 

the Commissioner in Sind and other officers. 
In 1886 the Port Trust was created by the passing of the Karachi Port 
Trust Act (Bombay Act VI of 1886), and the newly constituted body 
held its first meeting in April 1887. The Chairman, practically 
ex-officio^ was the Collector of Karachi, and four of the eight members 
were elected by the Chamber of Commerce and Municipality and the 
remainder nominated by Government. In 1902 the number of Trustees 
was increased to eleven, and in 1909 Government agreed to the 
appointment of a full-time Chairman. 

Since 1907 Karachi has been recognised as a first class port and is 
the headquarters of a Collector of the Imperial Customs Service, with 
two x4ssistant Collectors. The new offices of the Port Trust completed 
early in 1916 cost about £57,000, but were almost immediately after- 
wards transferred to the Military Department for use as a Base Hospital, 
for the period of the war. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private 

and Government merchandize and the revenue 
and expenditure of the Port Trust taken at 
ntexwals of five years will show how Karachi has developed parti- 
cularly during the last fifteen years. 


Trade of the port. 


Table No. 9. — Value of the trade of the port of Karachi and the revenue 
and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years. 


Year. 

Iiniiort. 

Export. 

Total. 

11 oven lie. 1 

Expiniditure. 


1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887-88 . 

4,124,089 i 

2,721,125 

6,845,214 

30.913 

34,077 

1892-03 . 

4,007,546 i 

3,7(, 9,889 

8,377,435 

43,104 

55,601 

1897-98 . 

5i807,159 

4,848,020 

10,655,179 

60,261 

59,8.56 

1902-03 . 

7,732,099 

6,947,015 

14,612,448 

103,661 

86,519' 

1907-08 , 

14,440,125 

7,428,422 

21,868,548 

213,665 

176,351 

1912-13 . 

16,003,223 ! 

24.680,847 

41,217,406 

371,117 

256,774 

1913-14. , 

17,743,844 I 

19,782,049 

37,525,893 

328,729 

267.045 

1914-15 . 

. 14,080,954. 

15,596,248 

29,477,202 

237,118 

264,::o'.o 

1915-16 . 

13,866,704 

15,401,851 

29,268,555 

229,126 

260,812 

1910-17 . 

13,906,468 

19,139,424 

33,045,958 

311,123 

26(i,247 

1917-18 . , . 

15,357,713 

1 

24,559,091 

39,916,844 

445,131 

338,583 
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In the first three years of the war there was a temporary set-back 
m the volume both of exports and imports, due chiefly to conditions 
arising ^ out of the war. The revenue of the Port Trust has been 
maintained at or near the pre-war level without any surcharges upon 
either exports or imports, but Port dues. Berth fees, and Cranage fees 
have been enhanced as the Port Fund is always in deficit and the 
Berth fees and Cranage fees were insufficient to cover expenses. 

The debt of the Port Trust Board on the 31st March 1917 amounted 
in round figures to £1,740,000, against which may be set immensely 
valuable property in land and ‘material and reserve funds exceeding 
£266,660. ^ 

The new extension scheme originally estimated to cost about 

Extension scheme. contemplated the present construc- 

tion of SIX, and later on, as required, a further 
ten ship berths _ on the western side of the ship channel. The scheme 
included the widening of the ship channel from 600 to 1,200 feet and 
its deepening so as to permit vessels drawing upto32 feet at any state 
of the tide. This scheme, however, is now under revision by the Board 
owing to the necessity for a deeper channel and longer berths. 
Ihe Board also propose to deepen the harbour entrance eousiderably. 
Ihe construction of a graving dock and the extension of the iminat 
yard are also provided^ for. The execution of this scheme lias been 
delayed by war conditions, but will now be vigorously proceeded 
with. A ^ portion of the necessary reclamation wmrk has already 
been done with the aid of a very powerful suction dredger. Much 
of the land so reclaimed _ w is temporarily lent by Hie Bo;::rd to Govern- 
ment as a Eiver Craft Building Yard, in connection wdtli Mesoiiotaniia. 
It ha,s smee been handed back to the Port Trust wdio are now'- 
ll tiliziiig it 'as a stacking area for military stores and have Imilt ten 
lightering piers for shipping the same. In 1913-14, 978 vessels with a 

tonnage of 1,661,611 entered and cleared the port with carmies in the 
foreign trade. 

There are twm other ports in Sind open to foreign trade, Keti Bandar 

Minor ports, in Bombay Sirganda, under the jurisdiction of the 

Presidency, Principal Collector of Customs, Sind, but neither 

, , ttem is of sufficient importance to deserve 

detailed mention South of Sirganda are Mandvi, the chief jiort of 

ut^, and Dwarka, a famous place of pilgrimage in an isolated jiortion of 
he Baroda State, both ports of call on the Bonibay-Karaclii sea route. 
K.teamem lie off at some distance of the shore and the traffic is chieflv 
local. The foreign trade of Porhander in Kathiawar was at one tim'c 
prosperous but it is now chiefly coastwise. The Portiiguese port Dm 
on th.. island of that name on the southernmost extremitv of the same 
pemimila boasts an excellent harbour but its exchanges once considerable 

iroin the sea with which it is connected by a river, negotiable onlv bv 

Indk Commn7s\XS^ °^d earliest and most important of the Easrt 

^ factories and its trade was very considerable in acui- 

c tuial produce and cotton, the value of which was estimated in 1801 
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at over £1 million. A hundred years later this total had contracted to 
£200,000 and in the last fifteen years the decrease has been even more 
marked, most of the trade being now transferred to Bombay owing to 
the linking up of the two ports by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Eailway. South of Surat is Daman, the capital of the Portuguese 
settlement of that name, which has an area of 149 square miles and a 
population of 47,000. Even after the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India the volume of shipments of cotton goods made in Gujarat 
to East Africa was considerable and between isi? to 1837 there was also 
an opium traffic flourishing with Macao, but during the last eighty years 
the foreign trade has dwindled to nothing. 


Bombay. 

The port of Bombay which is situated on an island of the same name 

j t,* X latitude 18° 55' N, longitude 72° 54' E 

Situation and history. . . , , . ^ ^ . ' . . ' 

owes its importance to its geographical position 
and to its magnificent natural harbour. As is well known, the island 
was part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, Queen of Charles II, 
who conferred it for an annual rent of £10 upon the East India Company 
in 1668. After the conquest of the Deccan 150 years later Bombay 
became a provincial capital but until the middle of the 19th century 
it continued little more than a collecting centre for the smaller ports 
of the west coast and for the relatively small strip of land between 
the Western Ghats and the sea. A period of progress was initiated by 
the establishment in 1838 of a regular monthly mail service to England 
by the overland route across Egypt and twelve years later commenced 
the work of linking up Bombay by railway with the cotton growing 
tracts above the Ghats and the wheat fields of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. The American Civil War gave Bombay cotton an un- 
paralleled opportunity and, if the reckless speculation which ensued 
swallowed up many private fortunes, the port itself emerged with its 
wharves and acconrmodation greatly increased and improved and its 
commercial potentialities unimpaired. 

Table No. 10. — Total vaJm of the tmde of the fort of Bombay {foreign 
and coasting) in private and Goverrmmvt merchandise from J8(S7-88 . " 


Year, 


1 QQ'7 QQ 
J. oO / "OO 


Oi.fi.*' it ij 

OArf AD 


1902-03 

1007-08 

1912-13 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Value of 
imports. 

Value (.if 
export!?. 

Total. 

£ 

32.387,400 

£ 

29,335,930 

£ 

61,723,3.30 

33,943,000 

37,948,530 

71,891,530 

34,8,'50,330 

28,889,260 

O3,730..5!)O 

38, .562, 000 

39,104,400 

77,()(>{),460 

60,852,330 

46,791,000 

107,643,330 

85.471,660 

56,922,660 

142,394,320 

79,642,660 

70,921,600 

150,564,2(10 

96,138,860 

67,905,200 

164, 04*1, 060 
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In spite of tke disorganisation caused by plague since 1896 not only to 
the facilities of the port but also to the local industrial position, the 
trade of Bombay as the above table indi:ates, has ever since continued 
uninterruptedly to expand, and owing perhaps to its greater proxiiuity 
to Europe and to two theatres of hostilities in the Far East it has 
suffered to a smaller extent than any other port in India from the 
adverse conditions created bv the war. 

Bombay is connected with CTujarat and Northern India by the 

„ .. , Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and 

Railway and^sea connec- Gangetic 

plain, Calcutta and Madras by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Of the raw materials brought down to the port for 
export, by far the most important is cotton, the other principal items 
being coal, hides, twist and yarn, grain and seeds, and manganese ore, while 
bullion, cotton manufactures, hardware, metals, machinery, kerosene oil, 
sugar and timber are the chief imports. The traffic in and out of Bombay 
over the railways in 1913-14 was 4,872,000 tons. Bombay has not the- 
advantages possessed by Calcutta in having rich coal fields within, two 
hundred miles or a system of naviga.ble rivers to bring produce down 
to the port, but on the other hand she boasts a natural harbour directly 

upon the sea, which, thanks to its situation, is open at all times of 
the year. 

The principal shipping lines calling at Bombay are the same as those 
of Calcutta. There is also a large pilgrim traffic to the Hedjaz and, 
trade with the Persian Gulf ports in which Indian merchants take a 
preponderating part. The coasting trade with Karachi, Kathiawar, the 
Malabar Coast, and Goa is of considerable importance. The number of 
\ easels which entered and cleared in the foreign trade in the year 
1913-14 was 1,536 with an aggregate tonnage of 3,837,111. 

The harbour is about ten miles long, from north to south, with a 

Shipping facilities. general width of from four to six miles, the 

anchorage for vessels being on the sheltered 
eastern side of the island.^ There are three fully equipped wet docks, 
known respectively as Prince’s Dock, Victoria ‘ Dock and Alexandra 
vock, having a total water area of 104J acres and a total quayage of 
nearly 42- miles ; also two dry . docks, themewer having a' length of 1 000 
feet and a width of 100 feet and the other a length of 525 feet and a 
widtn ot 55^ feet. Over 200 hydraulic cranes with a lifting capacity 
varying from 30 cwt. to 100 -tons are in use in the wet docks. Until 
comparatively recently the railway connection with the docks was 
decidedly inadequate and necessitated a double handling of goods. 
Kaw cotton had to be transported by carts from the railway goods 
terrnini to the Cotton Green at Colaba and thence to the mills or docks, 
us adding to the cost of the raw material. The new schemes in- 
augurated by the Bombay Port Trust within the last five years provide 

direch commimication between ^ithe^rai^wa^ys,■- d6feks and goods depdts 
and of extensive storage shed accommodation at Sewri. The eventual 
transfer of the cotton trade to the new .depot, Sewri, adjacent to the 
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docks will remove tlie disadvantage the trade has suffered under while 
located at the existing Cotton Green. 

The following table gives a comparison between the years 1913-14 
^ ^ and 1917-18 of the principal items of import 

Trade ot e por . export trade dealt with at the port of 

Bombav, 


Table No. 11. — Quantity of the ymncifal items of miport and export at 

the port of Bombay in 1913-14 and 1917-18. 


Impoets. 


Quantity. 

1913-14. 

Particulars of the 
principal items 
of trade. 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

1917.1K 

42,649,000 

Kerosene oil 
Liquid Fuel 

and I 

i 

i 

Gallons j 

1 

41,482,000 

656,000 

Coal 

i 

• i 

Tons i 

73,000 

522,000 

Cotton 

« 

Packa,e;es 

568,000 

452,000 

Piece.Q;oods 

« 

Bales and Cases 

251,000 

326,000 

Bricks, Tiles, Chunam 
and Sand. 

Tons 

272,000 

298,000 

Grain 

• 


207,000 

238,000 

Iron and Steel . 

» 


33,000 

225,000 

Suffar 

• 


158,000 

139,000 

Machinery, Boilers and 
Railway Materials. 

5? 

23,000 

: 


Hardware 


Packai!;e.s 

5(),000 

102,000 

Timber 


i Tons 

1 139,000 


Firewood . 


1 * 

88,000 

25,000 


Twist and Yarn 


1 Bales 

22,000 

Hay and Straw 


Tons 

, 26,000 

18,000 

State Railway 
Civil Stores. 

and 


113,000 

16,000 

Wool 

* 

Packages 

! 19,000 

12,000 

Hardware 

• 

Tons 

j 6,000 


Expokts. 


Quantity. 

1913-14. 

J 

Particulars of the 
principal items 
of trade. 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

1917-18. 

5,267,000 

Kerosene oil 

m 

Gallons 

5,126,000 

2,195,000 

Cotton 


Packages 

1,867,000 

822,000 

Seeds 

• 

Tons 

2<i3.000 

612,000 

Manganese ore . 

• 


246,000 

529,000 

Twist and Yarn 

• 

Bales 

330,000 

451,000 

Grain 


Tons 

604,000 

404,000 

Hides . , . ' 

• 

Nos. 

Tons 12,000 

237,000 

Piecegoods 


Bales and Cases 

313,000 

106,000 

Coal 

m 

Tons 

926,000 

51,000 

Groundnuts 


99 

46,000 

46,000 

Sugar' ' ■ . 

« 

99 

60,000 

31,000 

Myrobalans 


Jf 

20,000 

31,000 

Iron 


>9' 

6,000 

28,000 

Bones 

• 

. ■ >9 

4,000 

3,000 

Opium . , 

1 -A. 

« 

'■ "Chests ' 

3,000 , 
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Tile affairs of the port are under the supervision and control of the 

Port Trust, Bombay Port Trust, a body . consisting of a 

Chairman and sixteen members, nine of whom 
aie nominated by Government, which had its origin in 1862 in a private 
concern called the Elphinstone Land and Press Company. This Com- 
pany entered into a contract with Government to provide a hundred 
acres or the terminus of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway receiving 
re urn the right to reclaim from the sea for its own advantage two 

acres fronting its own properties. Developments of 
e port immediately followed, but the Government, seeing it inadvis- 
e 0 vest such a monopoly of the harbour front in a private company, 
decided to buy it out and transfer its properties to the charge of a public 
rus . n 1869 therefore the rights of the Company were taken over 
y TOverninent and finally vested in the newly constituted Port Trust 
une 873.^ In 18/9 the Trust was reconstituted by Government 

^ w-fv ^ remained practically unchanged to the present 

day. y itii the opening of the Prince’s Dock in 1880, the financial 

disappeared. The revenue in 1918-19 amounted 
TO _1,^84,000 against an expenditure of £1,215,000. The net surplus 

+ ^ years working was £69,000 and the total debt of the Trust 

at tne end of the year amounted to £10,204,000. 


Large developments have recently been carried out by the Trust 
Extension soheaies. to meet the growing demands of an increasing 
T u • 1 • i- 1 trade, and four new schemes, the aggregate cost 

been practically 

completed . (1) the construction of one wet and one drv dock • (2) the 
reclamation from the sea of about 583 acres of land to the north of the 
Docks to provide goods depots ; (3) the construction of the new Port 

Bamd?«uTn''Tr?“r ® Peninsula and Bombay, 

the cftv wW R^h^-ys at a point about 6 miles outside 

he city wheie it takes over their traffic and distributes it at the various 

me^lt^ T K fhrect into dock as required ; (4) a deep water 

to the oll ffiS discharge of bulk oil, with pipe connection 

K^fon liict feet on the west to form threat Sllard 

and WhiAh rt P passenger station has been erected, from 

Sis wiSffut^^^^^^^^ :Sifrf ^ 

maif f ^mduig pier at which the 

Trui B« Iw accommodated. Part of the new Port 

Trust Railway w^as opened for traffic in January 1915 and the main 

sys em is now completed. The traffic of the railway has develoued 

and ,ood. 4ats itVStroSSe 
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The revenue and, expenditure of the Port Trust taken at intervals 
of five years are shewn below. 


Table No. 12. — Revenue and expenditure of Bomhay Port Trust fro^n 

1887 - 88 , 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


£ 

£ 

1887-88 . . 

266,860 

245,330 

1892-93 

299.860 

310,200 

1897-98 

306.590 

319,730 

1902-03 . . . . . ... 

394,000 

300,000 

1907-08 

518,400 

430,400 

1912-13 . 

592,530 

515,130 

1917-18 

1,100,930 

1,041.330 

1918-19 . . 

1,281,144 

1,215,130 


Mormugao. 


On the Konkan coast south of Bombay there is no port of any size 
until one reaches Mormugao, though Janjira, Malwan, and Vengurla 
have between September and May a considerable coasting trade 
with Bombay. Mormugao situated on the eastern extremity of the 
peninsula of that name in Portuguese India, about five miles south 
of Panjim or Nova Goa the capital, is the terminus of the West of 
India Portuguese Railway. This line was built by an English 
Company under the guarantee of the Portuguese Government and 
worked since 1903 by the Madi‘as and Southern Mahratta Railw^ay. 
The port is also worked by the railway but quay and tonnage dues are 
credited to the Government of Portuguese India who appoint the 
Port OfScer, Port Health Officer, and Customs Establishment. 


Mormugao has developed considerably in recent years as a port. 

A breakw^ater 1,200 feet long was' completed 
in 1916 to afford shelter against the south-west 
monsoon and within the sheltered harbour thus created there is a 
quay wall at right angles capable of berthing several ocean-going 
steamers. This quay is fitted with 20 cranes including one with a 
carrying capacity of 4-0 tons, one of 30, and one of 25 tons and a 
travelling crane, and there are two dredgers. The port isopen all the 
year round. Apart from the Customs warehouse there are ten sheds, of 
which nine belong to the railway and one to a private firm. Loacling 
and discharging is done by the railway company whose wagons run 
alongside the quay. The Bombay tonnage scale applies in the absence 
of other agreement or charter. Mormugao is a distributing port and her 
foreign exports consist chiefly of the produce of Mysore and Hyderabad, 
and the Bombay Deccan, particularly cotton and manganese, but ship- 
ments of the latter wdiich formerly w^ent to the United Kingdom have 
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bee 1 practically suspended of recent years owing to lack of freight. Ex- 
port from Portuguese India are salt, Trood to Basra for military purposes, 
coconuts and areca nuts. The value of the imports and exports durino’ 
the last five years is shown in the followtno- table. ^ 

* Table No. lS.~Trade of Mormugao harbour from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 


1913 - 14 

1914 - 1.5 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 


Imports. 


£ 

154,750 

166.328 

176,955 

226,549 

157,154 


Exports. 


£ 

52,219 

25,623 

89,379 

61,315 

77,236 


Mangalore. 

To the south of Goa lies the Bombay district of North Kanara xvift 

Bhatky the last-named being close to the frontier of the Madra= 
district of South Kanara. Passing Coondapoor which is a port of call 
only for steamers on the Bombay-Mangalore run, Maimalore the 

ilormuLo^ ^It ^etravati riyers, about 130 miles south ol 

-.\lormUj,ao It rs a tidal port served chiefly by backwater communi 

CoZoT wt” Ti're i. a Port^ Officer and CuSZ 

Eaihc!^ Wls nnto 

ridiiwa^. vessels upto 200 tons can anchor inside the . 

larger vessels he about three miles from the shore. There is a small 
lighthouse. The chief exports to Europe are pepper from pplr-LK 
areas, eofiee and sandalwood from Mysore and^tflrs ripp 
fruits and Ssi .u.nures to 0eyl„n5a„:' "d M ’ 

PC ssrSaS a tsirnL‘^.tr " 

Tellicherry. 

Tellicherry with a population of about 30 000 oifTioi- at. 

south of Mangalore and 14 miles south of Snnanora * f about 94 miles 
same size with a much smaller foreign tradp 
about two miles ofl the shore can wS It Tellifh 

monsoon When all the other porfLrSe coasf t^^^^^^ yen .during the 

natural baekwater provided by the xockv a-nm-r. l ^ to the 

«ea-wall of laterite in cement 1 195 feet to the port. A 

to affiord prot^tion a*.in.f S^^d a 
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to be provided with four 1-ton and one 5-ton fixed cranes is under 
construction. Tellicherry is the headquarters of a Port Officer and 
Customs Collector and is on the Calicut-Mangalore extension of the 
South Indian Railway. The principal exports are coffee and pepper, 
which come down by road from estates in Mysore and Coorg, copra, 
sandalwood, and tea. 

128 steamers aggregating 381,146 tons cleared the port in 1913-14. 


Mahe. 

About five miles south of Tellicherry one enters the small French 
settlement of Mahe with an area of about five square miles and a 
population of about 10,000 in charge of a Chef de Service. The town 
itself is picturesquely situated on the slopes of a hill on the southern 
bank of the Mahe River where it enters the Arabian Sea. There has 

been no foreign trade for several years except through the adioinino- 
port of Tellicherry. *= 


Calicut. 

Calicut, the headquarters of the Malabar District, is some 42 miles 
south of Tellicherry and about 90 miles north of Cochin. It is 413 miles 
by rail from Madras, and the headquarters of a Port Officer and 
Customs Collector and also of an Inspector of Customs subordinate 
to the Collector of Customs, Madras, who exercises superior control over 
all the Custom Houses from Mangalore to Cochin. The population is 
nearly 80,000. The port is practically closed during the south-west 
monsoon from the beginning of June to the end of August. The sea 
is very shallow and steamers anchor about three miles from the shore, 
connection being maintained by lighters and small boats. Native craft 
of 150 tons and below lie about 800 yards off the shore. 

There are two new piers about 1| miles apart, each 775 feet long 

Port faomties. cranes (two of each set 

. . being of five-ton capacity and the remaining 

SIX bemg of one-ton capacity) to facilitate shipment into lighters. 
The northern pier is opposite to the Custom House, and the southern 
abuts on the native bazaar. Beypore, seven miles to the south at the 
i'b® river of that name, has recently been declared a wharf 
of Calicut port. It has eight wharves along the river bank and native 
craft of 150 tons burthen are able to anchor half a mile from the 
mouth. The lighthouse at Calicut is visible 12 miles out at sea. 

The number of steamers clearing the port in 1913-14 was 187 the 

figures of total tonnage being 567,620. 

The principal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, pepper, 
gmger, rubber and fish manure. The foreign import trade which is 
insignificant consists chiefly of metals, machinery and provisions. 
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Cochin. 


Cochin, situated about 90 miles south of Calicut, is the most important 
port between Bombay and Colombo, and in the Madras Presidency the 
value of its trade is only exceeded by that of Madras and Tuticorin. 
The system of backwaters running parallel with the coast affords 
cheap transport, and when the natural situation of the port has been 
fully developed, its position should ensure a very great increase in its 
trade. Cochin is nearly 300 miles nearer to Aden than Bombay and 
over 300 miles nearer to Durban. 


The Cochin harbour scheme contemplates in the fir St instance the 

removal of the bar to provide ocean-going 
steamers with access at all tides and in all 


New harbour scheme. 


weather conditions to the inner harbour where anchorage accommoda- 
tion will be found for fifteen such vessels. It has been calculated that 


the initial expenditure on this programme will not exceed £83,300 with 
£16,660 recurring charges chiefly in dredging, which will be more than 
secured by the increased port and shipping dues anticipated and 
the further development of the port can take place as funds permit 
and opportunity offers. The railway programme contemplated includes 
narrow gauge lines from Trichur to Palghat and Shoranur to 
Manantoddy and an extension of the Cochin State Forest tramway into 
the British Anamalais which will tend to strengthen the position of 
Cochin as the principal outlet for the rubber, tea and timber trade of 
the hinterland. If the bar across the entrance can be permanently 
removed, steamers will be able to enter a fine natural harbour which at 
present is closed to vessels over 600 tons and, with the development 
which would follow, would undoubtedly make a bid for a larger 
share of the trade which goes at present to Coromandel ports. 


Steamers now anchor in the roads about 2 ^ miles from the w'harves 

Present port fachities. business at the port is practically 

at a standstill from the end of May until the 
middle of August when the trade in coconut produce is slack, cargo 
can be worked when required owing to the protection afforded by the 
Maliapuram sandbank three miles to the north. Launches tow the 
cargo boats to and from the steamers. A new Custom House has 
lately been opened with wharves designed to carry seven cranes. The 
Customs and Port offices and principal business houses occupy the 
foreshore of British Cochin, while the railway serving the port has 
its terminus at Ernakulam, the capital of the Native State of Cochin, 
on the eastern side of the backwater about two and a quarter miles 
awav. 

(W 

By the Interportal Convention of 1865, the Cochin Darbar agreed 

Customs arrangements. abolish the tobacco monopoly and inland 

transit duties and to equalize the rates of 
Customs duties at its ports with those in force at British Indian ports 
as well as to sell salt within its limits at prices ruling in the adjoining 
district of Malabar. In return for these concessions, the British 
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Government guaranteed a minimum customs and tobacco revenue of 
£7,360. As there are no ports in the State open to foreign trade and as 
the Customs revenue has gone up very considerably at Cochin in recent 
years, this subsidy has lately been increased. The exports from Cochin 
consist chiefly of coir, copra, coconut oil, tea and rubber, and the 
groundnut trade has great potentialities when the railway communi- 
cations have been improved, as the area under this crop in the adjoining 
districts is steadily increasing. The port is the headquarters of a Port 
Offlcer and Customs Collector. The population of British Cochin is 
20,000 and of Ernakulam 21,000. 

The number of steamers clearing the port in 1913-M was 225, 
their aggregate tonnage being 715,313. 

Proceeding further south, the coast line for about 200 miles is that 
of Travancore. 

By the Interportal Convention of 1865 the Travancore Darbar agreed 
to apply at all its seaports the tariff in force from time to time at ports 
in British India. The duty on salt is enhanced or reduced in accord- 
ance with the rates current in British India. Tea on which export duty 
has been levied at a land Customs station in Travancore is exempt from 
export duty on shipment at a Cochin or other British Indian port 
and revenue realised on foreign produce imported at British Indian 
port for re-export to Travancore is credited to the State. 


AUeppey. 

Alleppey, the premier port in Travancore with a population of 
25,000, is situated about 50 miles north of Quilon and 35 miles south 
of Cochin. A canal connects the port with the interior backwaters. 
It is a convenient depot for the storage and disposal of all fresh 
produce and possesses a harbour affording safe anchorage during the 
greater part of the year. A mud bank in the roadstead acts as a 
natural breakwater against the force of the roughest seas. Shipping 
with an annual tonnage of 280,585 (steamers 260,000 tons : sailing 
vessels 20,585 tons) touch at the port. 

The chief exports are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, 
cardamoms, ginger and pepper. The port possesses a lighthouse and 
pier, and a tramway worked by coolies conveys goods from the latter to 
the warehouses. 

f 

Quilon. 

Quilon, which is connected with Alleppey by backwater, is on the 
Shencottah-Quilon-Triy^drum branch of the South Indian Railway 
constructed at the cost of the Travancore Darbar. Vessels anchor about 
I mile from the shore and a railway siding runs up to the landing place. 
The chief exports are coconut oil, coir mats, timber and fish, but the 
foreign trade is small. 

B 
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Tuticorin. 


After rounding Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of the penin 
sula, one enters again the Madras Presidency and reaches Tuticorin. 
This port, which is open all the year round, with a population ex- 
ceeding 40,000 has next to Madras the largest trade in Southern India. 
It is the headquarters of a Port Officer and of a Customs Collector, 
and is the south-eastern terminus of the South Indian Eailway. An 
Inspector of Customs, who controls in addition to the Tuticorin 
Customs the minor ports of Kayalpatnam and Kulasekharapatnam, 
is 'also stationed here. 

The harbour is so shallow that steamers anchor about five miles 

Port facilities continuous dredging is 

necessary to keep the channel open between 
the shore and the roadstead. At the same time Hare Island upon 
which the lighthouse is situated affords considerable protection to 
the lighters and other craft used for landing and shipping and work is 
seldom interrupted by the weather. The port is equipped with two 
piers.^ The South Indian Eailway runs alongside the landino- and 

shipping wharves from which passengers and goods can be transhipped 
to launches and lighters. About £'24 000 has been spent since 1911-12 

in affording increased facilities for the landing, shippins storino- and 
ckaiing of gooda. These impiovemeats mohd. Tnel' S J “w 
Customs goods shed, new trolly lines, and a shed for storing combustibles 
and reclamations along the foreshore for stacking goods. 

An improvement scheme calculated to cost £686,000 approximately is 

ImpioTement scheme. '™der consideration, the idea being to dredge a 

channel between Hare Island and Ponnayuddee 
Island and so convert Tuticorin into a deep water harbour capable of 

accommodating snnultaneously seven of the largest sea-going steamers 
at the wharfsides. 

Passenger traffic to and from Ceylon has largely been diverted 
upra the openmg of the Dhanushkodi route but the volume of goods 
_ raffic IS not hkely to be affected when the temporary hindrances to 
its expansion due to tlie war have disappeared. 

considerable trade with Ceylon in rice, pulses, onions, 
chillies and livestock for consumption in that island. Of her chief 

-t ’ ^ Germany), tea, coffee, senna leaves and palmyra 

was 526, the total tonnage being 1,183,736. The value of the foreign 

"""" ^^’500,000 wis 


Dhanushkodi. 

Dhanu^shkodi is the terminus of the South Indian Eailway on 
the south-eastern extremity of the island of Eameswaram. a/ the 
junction of the Palk Strait with the Gulf of Manaar and connected 
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with Talaimanaar in Geylon 21 miles distant by a daily turbine 
steamer service, the journey being made in about two hours. The port 
is equipped with two piers. Cargo is loaded direct from the railway 
trucks on these piers into steamer hatches. The port was only 
opened in 1913, and is rapidly developing. It is the headquarters of 
an Inspector of Customs, who also controls the ports of Tamban at 
the western end of Eameswaram island, Mandapani on the mainland 
opposite Devipatnam and Tonai. The chief exports are coffee, fish 
(^y and^ salted), rice, rubber, tea and cotton piecegoods. The popula- 
tion consists almost entirely of employees of the Eailway, Post office 
and Customs.^ All business on behalf of shippers is transacted by 
the South Indian Eailway. The number and tonnage of vessels cleared 
during the last five years, with the value of the export trade, is shewn 
in the table below. 


Table hlo. 14. "Nu^yhcT ctfid tonuagB of vessels tlictt cleo/Ted ffoiYit 

Dhanushhodi and the value of its ex'port trade. 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


1 

! 

No. 

j Tonnage. 

1 

f 

» 

27 

7,096 

479 

121,762 

726 

171,048 

683 

823 

174,287 

192,582 


Value of 
export 
trade. 


Not avilable. 
4(i7,k00 
1,474,000 
1,707,300 
2,131,700 


Negapatam. 


_ The chief port in the Tanjore District is Negapatam, about 13 
miles south of Karikal, with a population of 60,000. The harbour is 
equipped with wharves and other facilities for the landing and shipment 
of goods and the considerable foreshore ,to the north is utilised for 
the storage of timber. Negapatam is the terminus of a branch of the 
South Indian Eailway and a siding runs into the harbour premises. 
The port is further connected by river and canal with the tobacco 
growing areas to the south. 


A safe anchorage for steamers is found within two miles of the shore 

and there is a .plentiful supply of boats of from 


Port facilities. ^ , to, i t 

5 to 12 tons which serve as lighters. The 

■numerous sailing craft which trade between this port and Ceylon anchor 
about half a mile away. Negapatam is the headquarters of a Port Offi- 
■ cer and Customs Collector as well as of an Inspector of Customs whose 
jurisdiction extends from Nagore on the north to Pudupatnam (a sub- 
port of Tondi) on the south, a distance of nearly 100 miles. The harbour 
is situated at the junction of the Kaduvaiyar river with the sea and the 
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bar at tbe mouth cannot be crossed by fully laden boats at low water. 
Wagore, 5 miles to the north, a great place of pilgrimage for Mahomedans’ 
IS a wharf of Negapatam. 

The Europe mail for the Straits Settlements is railed from Bombay 

Foreign trade. Negapatam and thence taken to Penang 

and Singapore by a connecting steamer. The 
number and aggregate tonnage of the steamers clearing the port 
nrmg 1913-14 was 243 and 684,310 tons respectively. The principal 
exports feom Negapatam are groundnuts for Europe (chiefly to Mar- 
seilles and Trieste prior to the war), and coloured cotton piecegoods, 
tobacco_ and fresh vegetables for Penang, Singapore and Colombo, the 
port being_ the chief provisioning centre for the coolies who are cons- 

^ rubber and tea estates in Ceylon 

and the Federated Malay States. ' ' 


Karikal. 

The French settlement of Karikal, covering an area of 53 square' 
miles and a sea-board of 12 miles with about 60,000 inhabitants, is sur- 
rounded except to seaward by the Tanjore District. Karikal, the 
capital IS situated on the north bank of the river Arasalar about 
3 miles from its mrath. The Administrator is subordinate to the 

The port boasts a lighthouse 142 
_ et high and IS connected by railway with Peralam. The port 

s an open roadstead and has no direct trade with France, but tLre 
SettlemeSte ^ ^oat with Ceylon and the Straits. 


Cuddalore. 

wi+b Pondicherry 

wiA the r J- from Madras to Tuticorin and is connected 

anchor^ohCt 1 *<> the wharves. Steamers- 

n, -n, ^ ^ harbour wharves are situated 

on the western bank of the Uppanar backwater and have lately been 

provided with a quay wall to facilitate the loading and unloadiim of 

S?backwatS^^^°^’ 1 ^ lighthouse on the eastern bank of 

r„ste^« ^ if ■ e headquarters of a Port Officer and 

Customs , Collector with an Inspector of Customs whose iurisdiction 

S?nquebrbe^?T f ' Tirumaliivasal aiS 

neJs (chiefly to Marseilles), oil-cake for manurial purposes (to Cevlou' 

oCstSPlSe **■“ SeLr^cZr^e 

coasting trade consists mainly of groundnut oil, refined susar from 
Nellikuppam and pulses. The foreign import trade is negligible. 
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The number and aggregate tonnage of steamers clearing the port in 
1913-14 was 190 and 537,162 respectively. 

Proceeding further north the coast-line for fifteen miles is that of 
Pondicherry. 


Pondicherry. 

Pondicherry, the capital of the French Settlements in India {EtaUisse- 

Situation ments Fmnq.aise3 aiix Indes) and the residence 

01 the Governor General is situated on the 
'Coromandel Coast, 105 miles south of Madras by road. The roadstead 
possesses as good an anchorage as is to be found in the Bav of Bengal 
;and a long pier fitted with electric elevators to facilitate the landing 
and shipment of goods. The town which has a population of 47,000 
■enjoys a good water supply aud is lighted by electricity. Steamers 
■can anchor within two or three hundred yards of the pier. 

Pondicherry is the centre of the export trade in groundnuts from 

Trade and mdustries. territory and. the adjoining British 

districts to Marseilles. The town contains an 
important iron foundry owned until recently by a firm which also 
pioneered the nut butter industry in India on a commercial scale. 
The Standard Oil Co. and the Asiatic Petroleum Co. have bulk oil 
installations here and there are four spinning and weaving mills in 
the town, the most important of which is under English manage- 
ment. These mills have 1,622 looms and 73,092 spindles and find 
employment to 12,000 persons and their productions are shipped 
•chiefly to the French colonies and the Straits Settlements. There is 
also a factory where bone-meal manure is manufactured for the planters 
•of the Shevaroy Hills and an ice manufactory. 

Pondicherry is the headquarters of a British Consul and a Chamber 
•of Commerce has come into existence since the war. The French 
territory round Pondicherry has an area of approximately 115 square 
miles and a population in 1915 of over a quarter of a million and the 

frontier which has a perimeter of about 70 miles is guarded by a 
•cordon of land Customs posts, the principal one being at Pondicherry 
railway station, as the bulk of the traffic is rail-borne. Pondicherry 
is connected with the main line of the South Indian Kailway by a 
blanch which takes off at Villupuram and is also connected by motor 

^service with Cuddalore fifteen miles to the south. 

The principal exports are shelled groundnuts {ctfcichides dccwiiqu^^ 
and unshelled groundnuts {(ifctcJiuIss efi coss6s)j areca nuts, castor oil, 
•chillies, ghi, and guinees (blue cloth manufactured locally chiefly for 
the French colonies in the Far East). There are considerable imports 
of wines and spirits, which are non-dutiable, cotton, kerosene oil, and 
gunnies for the groundnut crop. There are no import duties levied 
.at Pondicherry, and special arrangements have been sanctioned to 
regularize the free transport of articles which are dutiable in British 

village and another through intervening 
Hritish villages. The British Indian rupee is the usual unit of currency, 
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but the trade statistics are shewn in francs.. The combined value of 
imports into Pondicherry, Karikal and Mahe in 1917 amounted to 
13,225,207 francs equivalent to £529,000 and the exports to 20,366,326 
francs or £814,653, and the tonnage of vessels entering and dearing 
the three ports was 406,458. In 1913-14, 182 steamers with an 
aggregate tonnage of 392,325 cleared from Pondicherrv. 


Madras. 

The next port of importance as one proceeds northwards, for Sadras 
and Covelong have degenerated into mere fishing villages, is Madras, the 
capital and chief port of the Presidency of that name, 1,032 miles south- 
west of Calcutta, which has a population exceeding half a million. Until 
an artificial harbour was constructed, Madras wms an open roadstead 
with a surf-beaten coast line, communication between ship and shore 
being effected by musida boats and catamarans. The present harbour 
has been formed by two concrete walls projecting into the sea so as to 
enclose a space of about 200 acres with an entrance from the north-east, 

within which as many as 15 vessels di'awing upto 30 feet can be accom- 
modated. 

There are six wharves provided with ail modern conveniences for 
Wharves and ijuays. discharge and loading, alongside 

of which one vessel can lie in 26 to 30 feet of 

water m low tide. Three of the quay berths can be used in all weathers. 

ere are also eight mooring berths inside the harbour, and two berths 
outside, protected by the north arm of the harbour. A tug of 950 h. n. 
IS available at all hours for assisting in the mooring and unmooring of 
vessels Landing and shipping of cargo for vessels at moorings is effected 

tons capacity. These lighters are discharged and 

. I his been 

q yed so that the ships can now lie alongside and work cargo direct 

bv^Ml^^qrdl *hree other quays connected up 

by rail with all parts of the harbour for the discharge of case oil and 

L tT± *he harbour 

all times of the day and night but are ordinarily allowed to enter 

j- daylight. Oil from bulk oil steamers is pumped ashore- 

direct through the pipes into the merchants’ installations. ’ 

he west quay is provided with modern hydraulic cranes, capable of 

Cranes. working directly into and out of the holds of" 

small one ton alongside and there are several 

iSers an^ir between berths for loading or discharging 

J”" addition to these there are ten one-ton and 
seven two-ton hydraulic cranes at the wharves for lighter workim^ and 

lifircIndst^/oSS capacity The cranes for working heavy 

Ihe warehouse accommodation covers over 10 acres and includes four 

transit sheds for the storage of goods, in transit 
e ween ship and shore and three warehouses- 
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with flat roofs for tho convenionce of shippers dealing in groundnuts 
and other staples which ordinarily need be cleaned, dried and graded 
before shipment from Madras. 

There is a nine-acre boat basin which gives the necessary protection 
in all weathers to all the small craft. It is provided with 1,600 feet 
of shallow quay walling alongside of which barges and cargo boats can 
lie and is largely used for the landing and shipping of iron and stone 
and non-dutiable coastwise cargo. This boat basin also contains a 
slipway for the repair of vessels of 400 tons. An area has also been 
reserved in which smaller boats and barges can be built. 

There is a two-acre timber pond provided with small jetties and cranes 
together with all facilities for handling timber for which there is a large 
storage area. There is also another large quayed pond with cranes, 
railways, etc., for bar iron. 

The harbour is connected with the broad gauge system of the Madras 

Railway eommunications. Southern Mahratta Eailway on one side 

and the metre gauge system of the South Indian 

Kail way on the other. All the sheds and quays are adequately served by 
railway sidings so that cargo may be discharged into or out of railway 
wagons directly by steamers. 

The affairs of the port are administered under the Madras Port Trust 

Act, 1905 (II of 1905) (as amended up to 1919), 
Port Trust. by the Madras Port Trust Board consisting of 

fourteen members, six nominated by Govern- 
rnent, four elected by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, two by the 
South India Chamber of Commerce and two by the Trades Associa- 
tion, and a Chairman. Normally the Government nominees include 
the Collector of Customs, the Presidency Port Officer, the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Madras Circle and the Agents of the Kailways working 
into Madras. The Board also are Conservators of the Port under tlie 
Indian Ports Act, with a Royal Indian Marine officer as Deputy Port 
Conservator. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private 
and Government merchandize and the revenue and expenditure of the 
Port Trust taken at intervals of five years are shewn below. 

Table No. 15. Yulue of the tTode of the of Madfcts and the inco^ne 
and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years. 


Year. 

Value of 
imports. 

Value of 
exports. 

Total. 

Eeceipts. 

Expendi- 

ture, 

1887-88 . 

1892-93 . 

1897-98 . 

1902-03 . 

1907-08 . 

1912-13 . 

1917- 18 . . 

1918- 19 . . 

£ 

3,952,414 

4,184,767 

4,789,686 

5,015,249 

7,198,012 

8,438,056 

8,859,774 

9,963,292 

£ 

3,344,362 

3,480,805 

3,783,738 

3,622,794 ; 

4,918,648 

6,004,816 

7,224,478 

8,417,659 

£ 

7,296,777 

7,666,562 

8,573,424 

8,638,044 

12,116,669 

14,442,871 

16,084,252 

18.380,951 

£ 

21,058 

30,109 

41,712 

49,224 

70,134 

83,025 

107,068 

131,463 

£ 

15,915 

26,428 

41,774 

38,237 

50,219 

66,567 

81,635 

94,529 
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The debt of the Port Trust Board amounted on 31st March 1919 to 
£907 .p 509. These loans are being paid off by equated payments at a 
rate which will amortise the whole of the Trust’s debt in 1952. 


The continuous development which has marked the last fifteen years 
is due to the foresight, expert Imowledge and administrative ability 
which Sir Francis Spring. K.C.I.E., who has been Engineer Chairman 
since 1904, brought to bear on the various problems connected with the 
port. 


Proposals for further improvements to cost £333,000 are now before 
„ , . - Government and include a large increase in the 

shed space, the provision of modern portal 
cranes to work direct from ship’s holds, and the construction of an 
additional ship quay, besides many minor improvements. 

The chief imports into Madras are cotton manufactures, metals 

^ . . , . ^ , and ores, cotton twist and yarn, railway plant 

Principal and machiBBry and millwork, 

sugar, spices, oils, hardware and apparel and the 
chief exports, seeds, leather, raw cotton, grain and pulse, coffee, tea, 
cotton manufactures, coir, Bimlipatam jute and spices. 


The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in the 
foreign trade in 1913-14 was 611 with an aggregate tonnage of 1,182,944. 

North of Madras there is no port of importance open to foreign trade 
until one reaches Masulipatam. 


Masulipatam. 

Masulipatam, the principal port in the delta of the Nist-na. river, is now 
connected by a branch line from Bezwada with the main line from 
Madras to Calcutta. The railway has a goods siding for traffic which 
runs along the wharves and facilitates shipment. A Port Officer and 
Customs Collector are stationed here. The port has few natural 
advantages. Large vessels cannot anchor within five miles fcom the 
shore, and the harbour wharves (five in number) are distant another 
three miles up a tortuous tidal creek, with a lighthouse near the 
entrance. Native craft up to about 150 tons can cross the bar at the 
mouth of this creek at high tide but in foul weather communication 
between ship and shore is practically suspended. Steamers touch here 
only occasionally and foreign trade is chiefly by native craft with 
Ceylon, the principal exports being paddy, rice, gingelly and cotton 
seeds. The prosperity of the port has never recovered from the 
cyclone of 1864, when a tidal wave caused a disastrous inundation 
involving the loss of 30,000 lives. The present population is about 
42,000. 

In 1913-14, 345 vessels (11 steamers and 334 sailing vessels) cleared 
with an aggregate tonnage of 44,540. 
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Cocanada. 


About 120 miles to the north of Masnlipatam is Cocanada situated 
¥ f Godavari delta which in spite of certain 

ea ures o por . disabilities ranks fourth in importance among 

the ports of the Madras Presidency. Large steamers anchor about 
seven miles from the shore and service with them is maintained by lighters 
ranging from 16 to 86 tons, which land their cargo at the nnmerons 
small wharves situated near the mouth of the Cocanada canal. vSmaller 
•craft can come within three miles, and if not drawing more than five 
feet can, at certain tides, even reach Cocanada itself. There are 28 
jetties and wharves from which goods may be shipped. In spite of 
constant dredging the greatest difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
entrance of the canal clear of silt. 


Cocanada^ with a population of 54,000, is the headquarters of a Port 
Officer and Customs Collector as well as of an Inspector of Customs whose 
jurisdiction extends from the port of Gopalpur in the Ganjam district 
to Kottapatam in Guntur. The European and Indian mercantile 
•communities each boasts a Chamber of Commerce. The principal ship- 
ments to Europe are raw cotton to the United Kingdom and Erance, 
while rice and paddy go in large quantities to Ceylon and Mauritius. 
The import trade consists chiefly of kerosene oil from America, 
unrefined sugar from Java and metals from the United Kingdom. 
Cocanada is connected by a branch railway running from Samalkota 
(10 miles distant) with the main line from Madras to Calcutta. There 
is a station near the wharves and a large shed for the storage of goods 
awaiting shipment. In 1913-14, 192 steamers with an aggregate tonnage 
of 496,021 cleared the port. 


Vizagapatam. 


Vizagapatam, with a population of 43,000, is a port with great 
potentialities situated at the headquarters of the district of that 
name about 545 miles south of Calcutta and 105 miles north of 
■Cocanada. Two miles from the port at Waltair is the junction of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta with the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 


A. scheme for the development of a deep water harbour by dredging 

, out a swamp about six square miles in area and 

New harbour schemes. • i i i * j 

w.idenmg and deepening at the same time a 


tidal creek which connects it with the sea is under investigation and 
the necessary land is about to be acquired. The harbour will be cons- 
tructed and worked as part of the Bengal Nagpur Railway undertaking, 
and funds for its construction will be provided in accordance with the 
terms laid down in their contract with the Secretary of State. Simul- 
taneously it is hoped to extend the area to be served by the port by 
completion of the branch line already partly constructed from 
Vizianagaram (a junction some 40 miles north of Vizagapatam of 
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engal Nagpur Eailway) to Eaipur in the Central Provinces which 

laurlS “ manganese, cotton and oilseeds. The existing 

fh. ^ shipping wharves which boast a single big crane, are on 

moutraid furlongs from its 

S M ^“der shelter 

ahenf +-,^^+ servecl by cargo boats of a carrying capacity of 

slii-n . sacfi. Owing to the heavy surf communication with 

hips m the roads is at times fraught with considerable danger. 
CollSr a“d'^l lieadquarters of a Port OflScer and a Customs 

manoanLw V ^ lighthouse. The principal exports are 

manpnese (which m pre-war times went chiefly to Antwerp and 

tT-affiT°r ’ molasses and there is considerable cooly 

transhifner fT”'" f^’eign imports are 

anshipped at Calcutta or Madras, none being received direct. 164 

mers with a total tonnage of 390,629 cleared the port in 1913-14. 


Bimlipatam. 

Hie port of Bimlipatam is 21 miles north of Vizagapatam A wood 

NalS“E?f Bengal 

reSr S tT^ Vizagapatam. Apart from a 
regular cooly trafflc with Eangoon for the Burma rice barest there are 

Bimlipatam of Bimlipatam jute {hibiscus 

o7ermSteS^!i?T’ seeds. The harbour is an 

2d VnloadSo ,•« 1? r Jl ^ loading 

for storfro mod.icf2 V 

nnmbpr siting shipment, but no wharves or cranes. The 

ao-greo-ate tomto^^of 34? S7fi^ T 

were "’enwawed fr +hf f ^ tonnage of 249,006 

able WM macticflllv?”^^^^ trade. The foreign trade, never consider- 
aoie, was practically m abeyance while war lasted. 

wM^^fr deserving mention is Gopalpur, 

^t^“srs engaged fn the £/ 
traffic with Eangoon call at certain seasons. ^ 

North of Gopalpur the sea-board for 250 miles is that of Orissa the 

maritime trade of which is chiefly inter-provincial aM the only lrte 
that need mention are Balasore, Chandbali and Cuttack. “ ^ 


Balasore. 

Ballsore nitimteTe^ +h great famine of 1866, 

heaZaXrof 1?^ ®^^®" tii® 

neadquarters of the district of that name, was the only port of which 

Orissa could boast. It was freouented at that i-hw ^ ^ t ■ , 
cargoes of -rice fi-A-m ivr„;i “equentecl at that time by vessels with 

goes of rice from Madras and with cowries, then largely used for 
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currency, from the Laccadives and Maldives. The port is of historical' 
interest as being one of the earliest European settlements in India, 
factories having been established here in the 17th Century by English, 
Dutch, French, Danish and Portugniese merchants. The subsequent 
growth of Calcutta as the chief entrepot of commerce and the silting 
up of the river together with the abandonment by Government of its 
monopoly of the salt trade and manufacture have all contributed to 
the decline of the trade of the port. Outside coasting trade, its foreign 
trade is now confined to Ceylon, Mauritius and the Maldives. The chief 
items of export are rice, dry fish, provisions and spices, while the 
imports are salt, textiles, metals, mineral oils and tobacco. 


Chandbali* 

Chandbali situated on the left bank of the Baitarani River is now 
usurping the place occupied by Balasore as the chief port of the’ 
province. It has a large coasting trade with Calcutta and other' 
Indian ports, while its foreign trade is mainly with Ceylon, the 
Maldives and Mauritius. The exports consist mainly of rice and the 
imports are cotton twist, piecegoods, kerosene oil, salt and gunny 
bags. There is in addition a considerable passenger traffic with 
Calcutta, which is served by steamers of the India General Navigation', 
and Railway Company and of the River Steam Navigation Company. 
In the statistical returns of maritime trade, Balasore and Chand- 
bali are treated together. The value of their combined trade in 
1913-14 was £428,574 and the number of steamers and sailing vessels - 
that cleared in that year was 139 with a tonnage of 31,719. 


Cuttack and False Point 

Cuttack with a population of 52,000 is situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanadi and Katjuri rivers.. 
It is on the main line of railway running between Madras and Calcutta 
and is connected by canal with Chandbali and False Point, and for 
statistical purposes is' identified with the latter. There is a harbour ' 
and lighthouse at False Point, the former consisting of an anchorage,, 
land-locked by islands and sandbanks, with two navigable channels 
inland. The harbour is safe and roomy, the channel properly buoyed 
and a soft mud bottom prevents injury to vessels running aground. 
The port is open throughout the year and a Port Officer and an Assistant 
Superintendent of Customs are stationed here. 

The trade of False point is chiefly coastwise bxxt a not inconsiderable^ 
export trade is carried on with Colombo and Mauritius in rice and 
oilseeds. The imports are mainly salt, cotton yam and twist. 

In 1913-14, 25 vessels with a tonnage of 74,224 entered and cleared,, 
while the total value of the trade of the port in that year was £121,200.. 



Calcutta. 


_ Calcutta situated in latitude 22° 33' N., longitude 38° 21' E. on the 

flan ^ population, including that of Howrah, of about 

orrltol f city m India and was until 1911, the Imperial 

■«r>ioQ+ ' u ^ ^ great jute, tea and coal industries, the 

c^e^erlll^rt Provinces and 

T-n^^ ^ agricultural areas tapped by the main lines of the East 

inaian, Eengal Nagpur and Eastern Bengal Eailways and bv the 

numerous waterways connecting the delta with the interior of Bengal 

durii.f'tT^'i rail-borne traffic of Calcutta 

8 fior, nAo! P^e-^’^ar year amomited to 10,389,000 tons of which 

steam er^,?r 1,784,000 tons outward, while river 

steamers and coimtry boats brought into Calcutta during the same 
■year an additional 1,126,000 tons. 

ten sea-borne trade of the port particularly in the 

isshLnffi^tbrtthf ?? of war had been very remarkable and 

in ^the t me progress a set-back which is reflected 

situation prolongation of hostilities as the 

of the effeS handled to any considerable extent in mitiAtion 

imposed unl A^^ restrictions 

rp^icutTe.^L“r' 


Table No. 16.-Total value of the trade of Calcutta in 'private and 

brovernment merchandise from 1887-88. 


Year. 


1887-88 

1892-93 

1897-98 

.1902-03 

.1907-08 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 
1S16-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Value of 
imports. 


£ 

18,233,026 

18,673,451 

24,194,556 

27,206,587 

44,745,939 

49,198,270 

56,548,746 

47,268,779 

43,575,434 

46,211,473 

47,552,767 

56,294,737 


Value of 
exports. 


Totjil. 


£ 

28,263,755 

31,240,095 

34,115,694 

39,222,673 

52,770,448 

74,571,532 

75,000,913 

52,77.5,117 

63,671,836 

66,787,289 

62,141,170 

76,510,900 


£ 

46,496,781 

49,813,546 

58,310,250 

66,429,260 

97,516,387 

123,769,802 

131,549,659 

100,043,896 

197,247,270 

112,998,762 

109,693,937 

132,805,637 


ten-folS a'etSv Zr 1 T''' “'““"I 

and fc e.riJ:d‘et tt?1 

pi-e.war year was 999 of 3,077.199 ton. burden. The p^SaUtem! 

m the ^„rt and .mpoit trade and lie volume of the tSTSe ehZ 
.m the follo»mg tablea. Shipmarte oi coal ,hieh had “meaZ frZ 
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7,600 tons in 1882-3 to over a million tons in 1906-7 (exclusive of bunker 
coal and Government stores) fell away thereafter and though there was a 
temporary recovery in 1910 the total for 1913-14: was only 720,000 tons. 
The movements of rice are entirely dependent on the character of the 
season and there are therefore large fluctuations as between different 
years especially on the import side, e.g.^ over 611,000 tons were imported 
in 1914-15 as compared with only 10,000 tons in 1911-12. 


Table No. 17. — Quantity of the principal items of import and export in the 

trade of Calcutta in 1913-14 and 1917-18 

Imports. 


Quantity. 

1913-14. 

Particulars of the principal items of trade. 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

1917-18 

621,000 

Salt ....... 

Tons. 

292,000 

463,000 

Iron and Steel ..... 

?? 

66,000 

422,000 

Sugar ....... 


269,000’ 

400,000 

Rice ....... 


202,000 

181,000 

Railway Planjti, Government Stores, RoUing 
stock ....... 


3,000' 

124,000 

Timber ....... 


89,000 

121,000 

Cotton piecegoods ..... 


59,000 

70,000 

Molasses ...... 


37,000 

48,000 

Cement ...... 


46,000 

37,000 

Spices ....... 


32,000 

19,000 

Other metals . . .... 


9,000 

12,000 

Oilseeds . . . . . 


53 ,000 


Exports. 


Qua ntity. 
1913-14. 

Particulars of the principal items of trade. 

1 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

1917-18. 

4,056,000 

Coal (including bunker coal) 

Tons. 

901,000 ’ 

698,000 

Jute, raw ...... 

5? 

271,000 ■ 

603,000 

Jute manufactures ..... 

?? 

714,000 

347,000 

J?ulC0 * * # ^ • * » 


74,000 ' 

226,000 

Linseed and either oilseeds 


59,000 

152,000 

Wheat, barley, maize .... 

95 

7,000 * 

96,000 

Pulses . 

j? 

42,000 ' 

93,000 

Tea ....... 

JS 

120,000 

83,000 

Pig Iron ...... 

s? 

50,000 

74,000 

Manganese ore . . . . . 


178,000 ' 

55,000 

Hide)s and Skins ..... 

5? 

19,000 

44,000 

Manure . 

55 

18,000 ' 

28,000 

Raw cotton ...... 


8,000 

13,000 

Saltpetre . . . 


16,000 

1 


The affairs of the 

Administration. 


port are administered by a Port Trust founded in 
1870 and posseses a preponderating element 
of elected members unlike the Trusts at other 


ports where the nominated members form the majority. The Trust is 
composed of a Chairman and Vice-Chairman and 14 Commissioners of 
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'v^iioni nine are elected, and five appointed by Grovernnient. Tbe powers 
and duties of tbe Commissioners are prescribed by the Calcutta Port 
Act III of 1890 but they are also appointed under section 7 of tbe Indian 
i^rt Act to be conservators of tbe Port of Calcutta and as sucb have 

'Cbarge of tbe navigable cbannels of tbe river leading to, as well as witbin 
tbe limits of, tbe port proper. 

Tbe pilot service is controlled by Government but tbe Commissioners 
msebarge tbe duties of tbe Port Approaches department and Harbour 
Master’s department under tbe control of a Deputy Conservator. Tbe 
income derived by tbe Port Commissioners bas expanded as follows 
during tbe last decade but equilibrium bas only been maintained during 
tbe war by tbe imposition of surcharges. ^ 

Table No. 18. Income and expenditicre of the Port Commissionefs from 

1909 - 10 . 


Year. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

! 

1909- 10 .... 

1910- 11 ... • . . . 

1911- 12 ... 

il912-13 ... * ■ * ‘ 

1913-14 . . . ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

.1914-15 . . .... 

1915- 16 . . . ‘ ’ 

1916- 17 . . . ' * ‘ ‘ ■ 

1917- 18 . . 

1918- 19 . . 1 

i 

£ 

789,101 

855,078 

904,793 

949,754 

1,008,562 

963,356 

1,062,364 

1,048,229 

1,055,945 

1,270,568 

£ 

799,824 

854,918 

888,028 

980,021 

1 ,044,097 
1,035,989 
993,800 
1,042,116 
1,041,956 
1,060,962 


— — cxxucicu. upon rneir auties in 1870 tbej 
Extent of the port. over from Government four jetties and 

X 1 . improvement of tbe rivei 

Tbev Tlqn 1 ^ foundation of tbe present inland vessels’ wharves, 

ibey also leased from Government tbe Strand Bank lands. Togetbei 

• ^ r accepted liability for a capital debt of £184 000 

f block made over to tW 

ofibp^ - elapsed extensive properties on both sides 

■s oners. The limts of the port which originally extended only from 
in TSHo^BW R each a distance of about 9 miles, w re extended 

to inebJp below Calcutta in order 

^ at that place. The port includes the 

doekAf situated immediately south of Howrah Bridge, the 

^ practicaUy speaking a suburb of 

TortSn of the of moorings in the stream where the greater 

A IS dealt with by steamers dischargilg into 

incr WoiW 7f w bank from Messrs. Burn & Co.’s Engineer- 

ing^ Works at Howrah down to the Botanical Garden are nmeBeQU,. 

•continuous wharves for the discharge of inland steamers and country 



boats, and immediately above tbe Botanical Garden a frontage of 5,000 
feet is reserved for timber ponds while further upstream there are a 
number of bunker coal depots leased to different concerns with a total 
river frontage of 2,300 feet and 9 pontoon landing stages. 

The foreign import trade of the port is dealt with at the jetties, 
. which consist of nine berths with a total river 

°{1) Calcutta jetties. frontage of 4,745 feet but one of these is tem- 
porarily out of commission, and another is 
used by the coasting trade for landing cargoes ex boat. Three of the 
foreign import berths are provided with double-storeyed sheds and the 
total areas of all the transit sheds is 579,600 sq. ft. In addition there 
are warehouses at the jetties having a total floor space of 324,156 sq. ft. 
where imported goods not immediately required can be stored at package 
rates or compartments can be hired at monthly rates of rent. 

The quays are equipped with 49 flxed and 13 derricking 35-cwt. 
cranes, with two other derricking cranes of a capacity of 1 ton each 
and one fixed crane to lift 5 tons. In addition the heavy lift yard at 
Armenian Ghat is provided with a 30-ton Goliath transporter. 

During 1913-14, 1,186,800 tons of goods were landed at the jetties of 
which 9 per cent, was stored at the jetty warehouses, 67 per cent removed 
by carts, 22-| per cent by rail, and the remaining If per cent by boat. 

The Kidderpore docks were commenced in 1884-85 and the first 

vessel entered in 1892. For a long time they 
were used almost exclusively for exports, but 
latterly imports of rice and sugar have been dealt with and just previous 
to the outbreak of war, when the jetties became congested, a'few steamers 
with foreign imports were discharged there. There are 18 berths for 
general produce and 10 coal berths ; one of which is provided with 
Beckett’s mechanical loading plant while belt conveyors have recently 
been installed at a second berth, but require alterations before they can 
be used to advantage. To six of the general produce berths are attached 
two-storeyed transit sheds and the total floor space of the eighteen 
transit sheds amounts to 852,500 sq. ft. ' ^ 

The total traffic shipped or landed by the Port Commissioners at the 
docks in 1913-14 amounted to over 4,850,000 tons but there was a 

steady falling ofi during the war and in 1918-19 only 2,433,650 tons 
were dealt with. 


(2) Kidderpore docks. 


The 60 ft. lock entrance to the docks will take vessels of 58' 6" beam 
and 510 feet length. The other entrance, 80 ft. in width, by means of 
which vessels up to 600 feet in length could be got into No. 1 dock can 
only be used at slack water and when the rise of the tide is at least 13 
feet above datum, and consequently practically the whole traffic of the 
docks is passed through the other entrance. 

There are two graving docks inside the Kidderpore docks for the 
use of ocean-going steamers, while a third small graving dock situated 
between the two entrances is reserved for the use of Port Commissioners’ 
vessels. 
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Adjacent to the Kidderpore docks are the Kantapukur grain and 
seeds depot with over one million square feet of shed space, where practi- 
cally the whole of the wheat and seeds export trade is concentrated and 
where storage accommodation is found for imports of sugar from Java. 
On the opposite side of the docks are the hide depots and the tea ware- 
house, the former with storage accommodation to the extent of one million 
square feet of space including a covered area of over 360,000 square feet 
and the latter with 304,000 square feet of accommodation . The new 
Tea warehouse of which about one-third has been already erected 
will eventually give another 283,212 square feet of accommodation. 
These sheds and warehouses are all owned by the Port Commissioners 
but a number of industrial trading concerns have rented land from the 
Commissioners in the immediate neighbourhood of the docks ; and there 
are many indications that the importance of the place as a trade centre 
will rapidly increase as soon as normal trade conditions are restored. 

The petrolemn depot at Budge Budge is situated on land belonging 

, '^0 the Port Commissioners and under their 

at Budge Budge. 

separate installation comprising shed accom- 
modation for the storage of oil in tins and cases on the riverside, factory 
sheds behind, and a back area for the storage of oil in bulk. The total 
storage capacity of the depot is in round figures 50 million gallons. 

Eecently the Tank Storage Company opened a depot for the storage 
of petrol in bulk and two tanks with a combined capacity of nearly one 
million gallons have already been erected, with pipe connections enabling 
tank steamers to transfer their loads direct into the installations. 


The Port Trust Railway runs prallel to the river, behind the jetties 

(4) Fort Trust railway. f Cossipore to the docks 

its mnction being to connect up the docks and 

jetties with the three main railway systems serving Calcutta. Inciden- 
tally also it carries a certain amount of local traf&c such as baled jute- 
from the press-houses north of the Howrah bridge to the docks. 

The total length of railway track controlled by the Port Trust Eailway 
including the hnes between Howrah and Shalimar on the right bank of 
the river is 154 miles with 58 engines and 1,560 covered wagons and open 
trucks, but a large portion of the traffic is carried in foreign trucks. 

The port being separated from the sea by 80 miles of difficult river, 

(5) River approaches. e^sary for the' 

entry of vessels for a total distance of about 

120 miles. ^ The principal olistacles to navigation are the bars which 
exist in various parts of the river and which can only be crossed by deep 
draft^ ships at or near high water. Considerable improvement of the 
bars in the upper reaches has been effected in recent years by dredging,, 
and further improvements extending to the bars in the lower reaches 
may be expected with the extension of the plant now being carried out. 
The average draft of vessels has been steadily increasing, and in 1917-18, 
35 vessels drawing more than 28 feet navigated the river, the deepest 
draft being 29 feet 10 inches. 
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A fmther iiiiprovement m the despatch of vessels has recently been 
■-eftected by^ the lighting of the river between Saugor and Mud Point. 
^ ormerly night navigation above Saugor was not permitted, but now that 
this restriction has been removed outward bound vessels of deep draft 
which have been compelled to wait for nearly high water to cross the 
ars m the upper reaches, are able to cross the lower bars and proceed 
to sea on the mght flood instead of waiting until the following day. 

In December 1913 a Committee was appointed by the Government 

Extension scheme. of Bengal to consider the question of the general 
^ , . adequacy of the arrangement of the port of 

Calcutta for meeting the rapidly increasing demands of trade. The 
^omnptee had before them a comprehensive scheme which had already 
been drawn up by the Port Commissioners which they adopted almost 
in Its entirety. The view was taken that only a shght extension of the 
jetties was practicable while the extension of the Kidderpore docks 
was considered to be neither practicable nor economical as it would 
involve the construction of another lock entrance. The future expansi on 
of the foreign import trade will therefore have to be met by the construc- 
tion of new docks and jetties at Garden Eeach just below the Kidderpore 
docks, xls the construction of the entrance to the new dock system would 
involve considerable delay, the Committee recommended the immediate 
■construction of four riverside berths with large two-storeyed transit sheds 
at Garden Eeach above the proposed site for the new entrance so that 
the urgent demand tor additional accommodation might be met The 
work was begun but owing to the impossibihty of obtaining the necessary 
matenals during the war, only one berth and shed have been completed 
and the cranes have not yet been obtained. A second shed is nearly 
nnished and the four berths with cranes and everything complete should 
be brought into commission within another two years. The war also 
prevented any progress being made with the construction of the new 
dock entrance, but steps have now been taken to begin this essential 

scheme at an early date. As soon as the dock entrance 
IS finished, berths behind can be constructed in the first instance 
to the number of five and more thereafter as the expansion of trade 
■dictates, as the general scheme provides for more than 40 berths Tn 

consequence of this extension it will be necessary to construct a new 
railway yard (dock junction) where the dock trains will be taken over 
from or handed over to the Eailways, and a considerable amount of 
icclamation work has already been done with this end in view. The 

removal by rail of imports landed at the 
lew docks to a town delivery depot nearer Calcutta. The cost of the 
first stage of the scheme_ including _5 berths was roughly estimated at 
nearly £3 imllionsbut this amount is hkely to be considerably exceeded 
•owing to the general increase in prices due to the war. 


Chittagong. 

. Chittagong with a population of 

latitude 22 ® 14^ N, and longitude 50^ E., 11 
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the Kornafuli Eiver in Eastern Bengal Though it has been a trading 
centre since the sixteenth century when the Portuguese frequented it, 
it was not until the Assam Bengal Railway was completed in 1895 that 
its claim to be regarded as the natural outlet for the trade of Assam 
and north-eastern Bengal was generally recognised. Jute, the chief 
article of export, was formerly brought down by water to sea-going 
sailing vessels moored in the stream, but the tea trade was non-existent 
and the import trade very small. 


The present amenities of the port consist of four jetties built by and'. 


Port facilities. 


belonging to the railway, which are fitted with 
four 10-ton and seventeen other cranes. The- 


railway has also constructed seven sheds, three for storage purposes^.which 
mil accommodate 88,500 chests of tea, 37,400 bales of jute and 170,000 
bags of rice, while the four transit sheds can take 270,000 chests of 
tea,^ 74,400 bales of jute and 176,000 bags of rice. Further space is 
available for the construction, when funds are available, of three more 
jetties and a proportionate number of additional cranes, storage and 
transit sheds. The port has provided fixed moorings for seven cargo • 
steamers and smnging buoys for three more. There are also berths 
for two tank steamers for the oil trade. Chittagong possesses no graving 
or dry docks at present but there are engineering works at which minor 
repairs to ships may be effected. There are several ship-building yards 
in which during the last two years eight or nine sailing brigs have been 
built. The export trade consists chiefly of jute, tea, rice and paddy. 
Jute arrives generally ready for shipment by train from Chandpur after- 
being baled there or in Narayanganj, while tea is conveyed from the 
estate to the nearest station on the Assam Bengal Railway which 
unloads it directly into transit sheds at the jetties. The foreign import 
trade consists chiefly of salt, for which special storage accommodation to • 
the extent of about 25,000 tons is provided by Government, railway 
material, tea garden machinery and galvanised sheets. 


Before the formation of the existing Port Trust the affairs of the port 

Port Trust. administered by an officer who held the 

' combined appointment of Port Officer and 

Collector of Customs. In 1879 these appointments were separated and 
the Port Commissioners Act of 1887 having come into force in April 
1888, the management of the port changed hands though entire control 
was not made over to the Commissioners until 1st April 1889. The 
ominissioners were 9 in number, 6 appointed by the Local Government 
and 3 elected by the sarne authority in such a way as it might direct, the 
ouimissioner of the Chittagong division being ordinarily appointed the 
Cnairman in addition to his other duties. The Custom House is in 
charge of an Assistant Collector of the Imperial Customs Service. 

The value of the trade of the port has expanded considerably in recent 

Trade of the port. yoars. In 1890 the foreign trade was valued at 

■ * £1,006,600 and the coasting trade at £1,106,600 :: 

the revenue of the Port Trust being £3,749. The effects of the com- 
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pletion of the CMttagong-Cliaiidpiir section of the Assam Bengal Eail-- 
way were not immediately operative and the first appreciable advance 
dates from the opening of traffic of the hill section in 1904 bringing tea 
gardens into direct communication with the port. The revenue of the 
Port Trust rose in that year nearly to £8,000 and the value of the total 
trade, import and export, to £2,746,600. Thereafter progress was 
steady until hampered by the outbreak of hostilities, the revenue 
realised by the Trust in 1913-14 being £15,700. The principal sources • 
of revenue till 1904 were Port dues and mooring fees but in that 37 'ear 
river dues on goods were introduced at the rate of 2 annas per ton, , 
later on increased, to meet war conditions, to 4 annas in April 1915, 
and now standing at Ee. 1 per ton. In 1912-13 the proceeds of a 
special duty on exports of jute* were handed over to the Port Trust whose 
income with these two additional sources of revenue has quadrupled in 
the last quarter of a century. 

In common with all the smaller Indian ports the value of the trade of 

Finances Chittagong and the aggregate tonnage of the 

steamers entering the port declined considerably 
in the last two years of the war, but apart from this the financial position 
of the Chittagong Port Trust is far from satisfactory as it has no 
reserves or revenue producing expenditure and its income is scarcely 
sufficient to pay ordinary conservancy charges. There is no surplus, 
from which the interest and sinking fund payments for a loan to be ex- 
pended on the new works and improvements so urgently required, could 
possibly be found. Since 1914 the deterioration of the river has given 
rise to frequent complaints from ship-owners, traders and the railway 
administration alike, and until the natural disadvantages under which 
the port at present labours have been removed, the future of Chittagong 
is uncertain. A single dredger which is scarcely large enough for the 
need of the port is constantly at work and though jute and tea are both 
measurement cargo, steamers are liable to be neaped if they leave fully 
loaded except when the tides are favourable. The view is generally 
held that unless a considerable sum of money is expended on improve- 
ments and the river made permanently navigable for the largest class 
of ocean-going steamers, the port though it serves a large and pros- 
perous area has no future before it. In 1917 Sir George Buchanan was 
deputed by the Eailway Board to advise them as regards the engineering 
works and improvements necessary to make the port suitable for accom- 
modating the largest ships and the sum of the expenditure that these 
works would involve. His proposals excluding the cost of dredgers 
amounts to £250,000 and there is in his opinion no engineering difficulty 
in keeping the Kornafuh river permanently open for navigation by the 
largest ocean-going steamer. The question of the Assam Bengal Eailway 
taking over the port as an integral part of their system is under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

* In the case of raw jute, two annas per bale of 400 lbs. and in the case of ' 
tured jute, 12 annas per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
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The value of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong in private 
merchandize in 1917-18 was as follows. The corresponding figures for 
1913-14 were £4,161,000 (foreign) and £1,686,800 (coasting). 


Table No. 19.—Vakie of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong in 

1917-18. 


Items of trade. 

Foreign trade. 

Coasting trade. 

Imports ........ 

£ 

271,400 

£ 

1,400,600 

Exports ........ 

1,532,200 

504,700 

Total 

1,803,600 

1,905,300 


The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port in the foreign 
trade in 1913-14 was 617 with an aggregate tonnage of 1,842,490. 

There is at present no railway connecting India proper with Burma, 
but one route md Chittagong has already been surveyed and an alterna- 
tive via the Hukong valley will be surveyed in 1919-20. The shortest 
sea route is between Chittagong and Akyab. 

Akyab. 

"t 

Akyab, tke beadquarteis of tke Axakan Division, and tke only 
port on the western seaboard of Burma of any commercial importance, 
boasts five public and tfiirty-five private wharves. The former are 
fitted with one 5-ton and one 3-ton crane in addition to two hand 
cranes. It is the headquarters of a Port Officer wffio is ex-officio the 
Customs Collector and the population exceeds 30,000. There is a jetty 
for deep-sea vessels, which can accommodate ships with a draft of 
18 feet but the loading and unloading of cargo is usually carried out 
in the stream. Akyab has no railway communications but the British 
India Steam Navigation Company used before the war to run a weekly- 
steamer service from Eangoon to Calcutta and back via Akyab and 
Chittagong, calling at two minor ports, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway, 
between October and April. There is also a launch service owned by 
the Axakan Flotilla Co., plying between Akyab and other Arakan coast 
ports, and a large sea-borne trade is carried on by native craft. The 
principal articles of import are apparel, coal, cordage and rope while 
the only exports of importance are rice and paddy. 

250 steamers witb an aggregate tonnage of 294,220 cleared the port 
in 1913-14. 
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Bassein. 


Bassein, the headquarters of the Irrawaddy Division, with a popula- 
tion of 67,000 is situated nearly seventy miles from the sea and is import- 
ant only as a rice shipping centre. The main branch of the Bassein River 
is navigable by vessels of a draught of 27 feet and large quantities 
of rice are loaded during the season by ocean-going steamers. The 
import trade is unimportant. There is direct railway communication 
from Bassein and several river steamer services exist, the most 
important of which is that run by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., with 
Rangoon. There are five public and twenty private wharves for the 
landing and shipping of goods but the port at present lacks warehouses 
and cranes and loading is effected entirely in the stream. The Port 
Officer is also ex-oficio the Customs Collector. 

68 steamers with a tonnage of 192,860 cleared the port in 1913-14. 


Rangoon. 


Rangoon, the capital of Burma and the headquarters of the Local 
Government, with a population of about 300,000, is the chief port of the 
province of Burma and in the volume and value of its trade the tMrd 
seaport of British India. It is situated on the Hlaing or Rangoon River 
about 24 miles from the sea. The only line directly serving Rangoon 
is the Burma Railway, metre gauge, which connects the capital with 
Bassein, Henzada, Prome, Moulmein, Mandalay and Myitkyina. 


The present facilities of the port include 3 wharves and 4 pontoon 

ietties aggregating 3,980 feet in length with 11 
Port facilities. 20 to 26 feet below 

low water of spring tides for ocean-going steamers and 21 jetties for 
inland vessels. There are eighteen 3-ton hydraulic cranes and thirteen 
35-cwt. hydraulic cranes and one 30-ton sheer legs to take heavy lifts 
from steamers. There are 23 swinging and 11 fixed moorings in the 
river for ocean-going steamers, 6 of the latter being reserved for oil 
tankers. The port lacks a dry dock suitable for ocean-going vessels, 
but in every other respect is well equipped with modern conveniences 
for loading and unloading vessels and for the handling and storage of 
cargo. 

In February 1914 an elaborate river training scheme designed and 
executed by Sir George Buchanan was completed at the cost of £920,000 
and the chief disability to the port is the Hastings shoal, which_ compels 
a great number of vessels to go below it to complete their loading. 

The affairs of the port are administered by a Trust consisting of 

thirteen members, eight of whom are nominated 
Port Trust. (^oyemment, four elected by the Burma 

. Chamber of Commerce and one by the Rangoon Trades Association. 
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' The following table shows the income derived by the Port Commissioners 
■from 1880-81 and the expenditure on the port. 

Table No. 20. — Income and expenditure of the Rangoon Port Trust. 



1880-81 

1885-86 

1890-91 

1895-96 

1900-01 

1905-06 

1910-11 

1913- U 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


Income. 


£ 

51,629 

42,058 

70,566 

76,524 

95,087 

127,543 

231,099 

345,652 

302,532 

302,512 

300,846 

275,687 


^Expenditure. 


£ 

44,379 

36,449 

86,104 

64,631 

92,023 

126,458 

230,508 

246,869 

275,322 

265,665 

259,942 

271,680 


The debt of the Commissioners for the port of Rangoon on the 31st 
March 1919 amounted in round figures to £1,990,800 against which may 
be set immensely valuable property in land and material. There are also 
reserve funds exceeding £289,000 and a sinking fund exceeding £436,530. 
The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private and 

Government merchandize taken at intervals of 

JiXdQw OI 1X16 pOxij« ^ •n T T T “1 

nve years will show how Rangoon has developed 

•during the last 39 years. 


Table No. 21. — Value of the trade of the fort of Rangoon from 1880-81. 



1880-81 

-1885-86 

1890-91 

1895-96 

1900-01 

1905-06 

1910-11 

1913-14 

.1914-15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


Import. 

Export. 

£ 

£ 

4,120,600 

3,695,200 

4,025,600 

3,964,933 

5,892,533 

5,977,866 

5,765,466 

6,762,400 

7,861,066 

11,026,333 

9,891,400 

13,766,933 

12,013,333 

18,559,466 

16,614,416 

20,879,075 

12,016,432 

19,376,888 

12,541,000 

18,260,800 

14,40.9,654 

21,200,452 

12,980,133 

19,664,200 


Total. 


£ 

7,815,800 

7,990,533 

11.870.399 
12,517,866 

18.887.399 

23.658.333 

30.572.799 
37,493,491 
31,393,320 

30.801.800 
35,610,106 

32.644.333 


vv CO u vv ICS Uctriitiu priiicipaiiy oy vessels 
■of the Bibby, Henderson, and Ellerman’s City and Hall lines, while traffic 
to the Par East is principally in the hands of the British India Steam 
-Navigation Co., the Java Bengal Line and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


* Exclusive of payments to reserve fund. 
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The British India Steam Navigation Co. also enjoy the bulk of the coasting 
trade and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. operating from Bangoon has almost 
a monopoly of the very considerable river-borne traffic. The head- 
quarters of the railway and of all other large businesses in Burma are 
in Eangoon, and about 90 per cent, of the foreign trade of the province 
passes through the port. Of the coasting trade, about 80 per cent, of 
the trade with other provinces and about 40 per cent, of the inter- portal 
provincial trades goes through Bangoon. There is a large Chinese trading 
population in the town and considerable trading is done with the h ar 
East. The principal imports from foreign countries are cotton manu- 
lactures, including twist and yarn, metals, provisions and oilman s 
stores, silk, sugar, salt, machinery and millwork, hardware, etc. 
Bangoon’ s chief exports to foreign countries are rice, gram and pulse, 
paraffin wax, hides and skins, pig lead, cotton, wood and tmiber, nee 
•bran, rubber, wolfram ore, mineral oils, tobacco and cutch. 

In 1913-14 626 vessels entered and cleared from the port with cargoes 
in the -foreign trade with an aggregate tonnage of 1,913,023. 


Moulmein. 


Moulmein, near the mouth of the Salween River, is the largest of 
the Tenasserim ports and the headquarters of a Port Officer who is also 
the Customs Collector. It contains several saw mills and was once 
the centre of a flourishing ship-building industry, of which there has 
been a partial revival in the last two years. In pre-war times, the 
British India Steam Navigation Company used to run steamers three 
times a week between Bangoon and Moulmein and fortnightly along 
the Tenasserim coast, and the steamers of the Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Company also called here. The railway from Eangoon has captured 
much of the sea-borne trade *, its terminus being at Martaban, on the 
opposite bank of the Salween and connected with Moulmein by a 
isteamer ferry service. There are also launch services from Moulmein 
up the Salween, Ataran and Gyaing rivers. There are sixteen public 
and forty private wharves for the landing and shipping of goods, 
but no cranes, and steamers use their own winches and^ donkey 
engines to lift cargo. Loading is usually done in the stream ofl Mupun, 
about three miles below Moulmein town. The principal imports into 
Moulmein are apparel, coal, coir manufactures and cordage and. rope, 
while the chief exports are rice, rice bran, teak and jnngle wood, lac, 
hides, fishmaws and cigars. The poi)ulation exceeds 58,000. 

263 steamers with a tonnage of 323,377 cleared from the port in 
1913-14. 

Tavoy. 


Tavoy, which is situated about 35 miles from the mouth of the 
Tavoy River, has lately come into prominence owing to the development, 
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particnlariy during the war, of the wolfram and tin mining industries. 
The population now exceeds 135,000. In addition to one public wharf : 
there are twelve private wharves for the landing and shipping of 
goods. The Custom House is in charge of the Deputy Commissioner 
who is ex-officio the Customs Collector. A weekly steamer service is 
maintained by the British India Steam Nagivation Company as far 
as the mouth of the Tavoy Eiver which is unnavigable for ocean-going 
steamers, whence a launch conveys passengers and cargo to the town. 
There is also a fortnightly steamer service between Tavoy and 
Moulmein. A large proportion of the trade is with the Straits 
Settlements, Siam and the Far East. The chief imports into Tavoy 
are apparel, dynamite, carriages and carts, machinery, sheets and 
plates, provisions and oilman’s stores. 

Until recently the principal export was rice, but the increased 
demand for labour in the wolfram mines has caused the cultivator to 
desert his fields in order to adopt the more lucrative profession of mining. 
"Wolfram and tin ore are the most important exports. Other exports 
are rubber, fishmaws and shark fins. 

233 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 175,833 cleared from the 
port in 1913-14. 


Mergui. 

Mergui is the centre of the Burma rubber and pearl-fishing industry... 
The area of cultivation under rubber in the district has increased' 
from less than 4,000 acres in 1909 to 21,000 in 1918, on one-third of 
which tapping has begun. The port possesses two public and four, 
private wharves for the landing and shipping of goods,. The Deputy 
Commissioner, who is in charge of the Custom House is ex-officio the 
Customs Collector. The British India Steam Navigation Company’s • 
steamers normally run weekly from Rangoon and there is a fortnightly 
service from Moulmein. Trade with Penang is carried on by a Chinese • 
steamer which runs irregularly, while native craft carry on a trade ‘ 
with Victoria Point close to the frontier of Siam and the Malay States 
and other Tenasserim ports. Exporters for the most part use their 
own jetties. 

The import trade is not of much importance. The. principal exports- 
are rubber, tin, wolfram and pearls. The total number of steamers 
that cleared the port in 1913-14 aggregated 206 with a tonnage of 144,570... 


Tonnage clearances with cargoes* 

The following table shows the tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels* 
that cleared with cargoes from British Indian ports distinguishing British 
and British Indian from foreign ships during the pre-war quinquennium, 
and ill subsequent years. 
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Table No • 22 • — Tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels that cleared ivith 
cargoes /rom British sports from 1909-10 to 1918-19, 


Nationality of the 
vessels. 

Average of 

5 years 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

r 

1915-16. 

i 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British ships, in- 
cluding British 
Indian. 

6,069,000 

1 

! 

4,930,000 

i 

4,801,000 

3,875,000 

3,531,000 

Foreign ships 

1,738,000 

892,000 

1,089,000 

1,500,000 

1,552,000 

Total 

7,807,000 

5,822,000 

1 

5,890,000 

5,497,000 

5,083,000 


The nationality of the vessels that cleared during the same periods 
is shewn separately in the next table. More frequent arrivals of Japanese 
and Dutch steamers have filled the gap caused by the disappearance of 
Germany and Austria, but have only partially made good the great fall 
in the number of British vessels calling at Indian ports. The vessels 
flying the flag of the Chinese Republic are nearly all sailing ships engaged 
in trade with Burma ports. 


Table No. 23. — Nationality of vessels cleared iviih cargoes from 1909-10 

to 1918-19, 


Nationality. 

Pre-war 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 - 

1918-19 

average No. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


of vessels. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

British* 

2,693 

2,734 

\ 

2,754 

2,432 

2,103 « 

German 

225 


» j 



Austro-Hungarian 

119 

W » • 

1 



Japanese . 

02 I 

137 

193 i 

241 

308' ■ 

Norwegian . 

•53 

m 

129 

97 - 

68 

Butch . . 1 

39 ' 

59 

100 j 

107 

71 

Italian 

36 

42 

4L 1 

94 

44 

French ■ . 

28 

i 3- 

1 ! 

24 

20 ■ 

Russian , . i 

13 

20 

18 

1 

s 

Greek 

6 

13 

15- 

57 



4 

1'5 

27 

^ 21 

17 

American . 

« • « 

6. 

8. 

8 • 

25 

Chinese 

• » • 

2. 

7 

49 

70 

Other nationalities 

9 

3 

2’'’' 

4 

35 

27 

Total 

3,186 

3420‘ 

3,295 

3,173 

2,799 ■ 


* Including steamers registered in^British India. 
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Principal trade centres. 

India’s- foreign trade is to a great extent centred in tlie five principal 
ports bnt tlioiigli tlie population is cbiefly rural , tliere are a consic era e 
number of towns in tlie interior which deserve mention either as distri- 
buting or industrial centres. Calcutta is of importance from the latter 
point of view as the centre of the jute manufacturing industry all t le 
iute mills in Bengal being situated within its boundaries or within a lew 
miles of them on the banks of the Hooghly.^ There are several flour 
and rice mills, a large number of oil mills, iron foundries, tanneries, 
etc., and the great Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur are situated 
only about 150 miles away. Though an examination of the share register 
of the iute mills and other company-owned trading concerns in Calcutta 
would probably disclose a preponderance of Indian holders, control 
with but few exceptions is in the hands of British firms acting as managing 
ao-ents. The outstanding industrial features of Bombay are its cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, over 80 in number, and it is at the same time 
the chief distributing centre in western India for very imports 

of cotton manufactures. A preponderating share of the trade of Bombay 
is in Indian hands and the majority of the mills are under Indian manage- 
ment. Madras industrially is of no great importance, though it possesses 
" the two most up-to-date cotton textile mills in India. It is not a terminal 
port and therefore, so long as tonnage is scarce, it is liable to suffer from 
infrequency of steamers calling. The chief industry of Rangoon is nee 
milling, but there is also a large export trade in timber and oil and the 
commercial importance of the city is developing rapidly. Thoi^h 
European capital and control prediominate, there is a considerab e 
Indian and Chinese element participating in the trade of Rangoon. 
In Karachi the wheat trade is largely financed by European firms, though 
Parsees, if to a much smaller extent than at Bombay, have important 
commercial interests. 

Of the trade centres in the interior , undoubtedly that with the greatest 

potentialities is Cawnpore in the United Pro- 
Cawnpore. vinces witli a population of nearly 200,000, 

■ which, industrially and commercially, is of great and growing importance. 
It is an important railway junction and its situation about 870 miles from 
Bombay and 630 from Calcutta has made it a convenient distributing 
centre for the imports of Manchester piecegoods, hardware and machinery 
from both these ports, while its factories produce very large quantities 
. of leather goods, woollens, cotton textiles and tents. The city also boasts 
flour mills, iron foundries, bristle factories and chemical works and there 
are a number of flourishing minor industries. 

Delhi, with a population of about a quarter of a million, is now the 
Delhi capital of the Indian Empire. It is the junction 

^ for nine railway lines and an important clearing 

house for the Punjab and the 'western districts of the United Provinces 
particularly in cotton, silk and woollen piecegoods. There are cotton 
: spinning and weaving mills, a biscuit factory, and several flour mills. 
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It is noted also for its art industrieSj sucli lias ivory carving, jewellery, 
lace work, silversmiths’ work, pottery and gold and silver embroidery. 

Ahmedabad, with a population of 220,000, is next to Bombay the 
^ ^ ^ most important industrial centre in that Presi- 

^ * dency. It contains 64 cotton mills. 

Amritsar, about 30 miles east of Lahore, with a population of 162,000, 

is also of considerable importance commercially. 
Amritsar. Apart from its entrepot trade in piecegoods a 

large business in skins and hides is done here and its carpet industry is 
well known. 

Agra, with a population of 185,000, is, of course, chiefly famous for 

the architectural monuments of the Moghuls 
though its manufactures of carpets and daris, 
embroideries and stone work are considerable. It is also a collecting 
centre for better qualities of hides. 

Bangalore in the Mysore State has a population of 290,000. It is 

219 miles by rail from. Madras. Its chief manu- 
Bangalore. factures are carpets, cotton textiles and woollen 

.goods and leather. The Civil and Military Station which adjoiiis the 
city is an assigned tract under the administration of the British 
Resident. 

Lahore, with a population of 228,000, is the capital of the Punjab 

and though of small importance industrially 
Lahore. apart from the large workshops of the North 

Western Railway, it is the chief trading centre for the agricultural 
produce of the province. 

Benares, situated on the Ganges about 400 miles north-west of 

Calcutta, is the holy city of the Hindus. Com- 
Benares. mercially it is chiefly oi interest on account of 

the very considerable silk weaving industry established there. 

Lucknow, with a population of 260,000, shares with Allahabad the 

claim to be the cold weather capital of the United 
Lucknow. Provinces. Its industries are of small moment 

but commercially it is of interest as a distributing and collecting centre 
ior the rich agricultural produce of Oudh. 

Nagpur, on the line bet'ween Calcutta and Boinbay, at the junction of 

the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur 
agpur. Railways is the capital of the Central Provinces. 

Its commercial importance is due to its prosperous w-eaving mills, cotton 
ginning and pressing factories, and the extensive manganese deposits 
‘in the neighbourhood. 

Jubbulpore, an important railway junction connecting the East 
, Indian with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

u u pore. contains a central gun carriage factory, a number 

■of spinning and Aveaving mills, pottery works, oil and flour mills and a 
.large railway workshop. 
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Mirzapur, in tlie United Provinces (population 32,000), boasts a con* 

sidexable brass industry for tbe manufacture 
Mirzapur. domestic utensils, but it is mainly important 

commercially on account of its sliellac and carpet factories. 

Madura, with a population of 135,000, is the centre of considerable 

Madura. second town of importance in the 

Madras Presidency. 

Gwalior, the capital of the Gwalior State, contains a number of State 

owned factories and is the centre of an important 
Gwalior. stone quarrying and carving industry . 

Dacca, with a population of 108,000, is the most important city in 

Eastern Bengal, in the heart of the jute growing 
Dacca. districts. Its muslins were formerly famous in 

Europe and there are still a number of handlooms working in the district. 

Mandalay, the chief city of Upper Burma, with a population of 

138,000 is located about 400 miles north of 
Mandalay. Eangoon on the Irrawaddy river. In the days 

of the Burma kings it thrived, but now its trade is declining, though the 
silk manufacturing industry is still of some importance. 

Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, with a population of over 100,000,. 

is situated on the Jhelum Eiver. It is famous- 
Srinagar. embroideries and carved wood work, 

and the largest silk filature in India. 

Sholapur and Amraoti are the centres respectively of the cotton 

industries of the Bombay Deccan and Berar, 
Other cities. separately noted are : 

Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions with a population of 
over half a million, the centre of a considerable cotton trade, Allahabad, 
(population, 171,000), Jaipur (population 137,000) in the Native State 
of the same name, the chief commercial city in Eajputana and famous- 
for its artistic pottery and brassware, Baroda, the capital of the Gaekwar’s- 
territory about 245 miles north-east of Bombay, and Mysore with a 
population of 71,000. 



PAKT VI 


THE FINANCING OF TRADE 


Exchange Banks. 


The bulk of India’s external trade is financed by branches of the 

large British, Colonial and foreign exchange 
banks. The principal Exchange Banks tran- 
isacting business in India are (1) The Chartered Bcm^h of India, Australia 
md China, with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Eangooii, 
Delhi, Amritsar, Karachi and Tavoy ; (2) the National Banh of India 
with Indian branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Eangoon, Karachi, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Chittagong, Mandalay, Tuticorin 
and Aden ; (3) the Mercantile Banh of India with branches in Calcutta, 
Howrah, Bombay, Madras, Eangoon, Karachi and Delhi ; (4) the Eastern 
Bank with branches in Calcutta and Bombay and also in Baghdad, 
the head offices of these four banks being in London ; (5) the HongKong 
and Shanghai Banking Corf oration with its head office at HongKong, 
and branches in Bombay and Calcutta ; (6) the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
with its head office at Yokohama, and branches in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Eangoon and (7) the loiter national Banking Corporation of New 
York with branches in Calcutta and Bombay. 

It is to the Indian branches of these and other similar banking 
institutions that bills drawn on Indian importers of foreign merchandise 
Avill ordinarily come for collection on maturity, being sent to them 
either direct by the foreign drawer, or by the head office or other 
branch of the bank which has purchased the hills from him or with which 
he has arranged a credit ; and both in this way and in supplying local 
knowledge of the reliability and standing of purchasing firms, the In- 
dian branches play a part of considerable importance in the import 
trade of the country. But it is with the export trade that their opera- 
tions are chiefly concerned, and the methods which they adopt for financ- 
ing it deserve explanation in rather more detail. 

Except in the occasional years of famine or severe scarcity the balance 

Balance o£ trade. trade is ordinarily, and often very largely, 

in favour of India ; that is to say, the value 
of exported produce and merchandise appreciably exceeds the value of 
imported goods, and consequently the proceeds of import bills received 
by the Indian branches of the Exchange Banks for collection are in 
most years, even when supplemented by the considerable deposits that 
they obtain, insufficient to provide funds for the purchase of all the 
exporters’ bills offered to them. Normally the gap is filled by the banks 
in one of three ways. They can place themselves in funds by purchas- 
ing the Secretary of State’s council bills and telegraphic transfers ; by 
importing sovereigns ; or by importing gold and silver bullion. 
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Council bills. 


In order to meet the heavy obligations of the Government of India iii' 

England (amounting to about £22 millions- 
annually before the war), the Secretary of 
State for India sells for sterhng rupee bills of exchange (usually called 
council bills) and telegraphic transfers payable by the treasuries in 
India. Tenders for a stated amount of these bills are invited weekly, 
and are received each Wednesday at the Bank of England. Allotments 
are made, up to the amount put up to tender but subj ect generally 
to a minimum price, to the highest bidders, and in normal times, and 
at present, tenders may be submitted by any person. But during the 
war council bills and telegraphic transfers were only sold to the British 
Exchange Banks, and to a few other recognised banks and firms ; and 
even in normal times the greater part of the weekly amounts offered 
is generally taken by them. 

Occasionally council bills and transfers are procurable on other days* 
than Wednesday, being then termed intermediate bills and transfers,, 
or ' Specials and during the v^ar deferred telegraphic transfers, pay- 
able in India sixteen days after purchase in London, were issued to ■ 
counteract the uncertainty of the mails. These ' Deferreds ’ are still 
obtainable. 

Since sovereigns are at present legal tender in India at the rate of 

one pound equivalent to Rs. 15, and since the- 
Import of sovereigns. Government of India have also engaged to 

give rupees at their treasuries in exchange for sovereigns at this rate,, 
it is clear that the import of sovereigns afords Exchange Banks an 
alternative method to the purchase of council bills, whereby to transfer- 
to India the proceeds on maturity of the exporters’ bills which they 
have purchased. It will also be observed that the existence in normal 
times of this alternative method of remittance limits the price which will, 
be offered for the Secretary of State’s council bills and transfers, 
since obviously no remitter -will offer a higher price for councils than* 
the cost of laying down sovereigns in India. During the war, however, , 
the import of gold coin into India except on Government account was 
prohibited, and the practical difficulty of obtaining sovereigns still: 
operates as a check on this method of remittance. 

The third plan open to the Exchange Banks, the import of gold and' 

silver bullion, is in reality more an ordinary 
mpor 0 u ion. commercial, than an exchange, transaction. 

From time immemorial there has been in India a keen demand for tliC' 
precious metals for domestic purposes, jewellery and the like, and the' 
import of bullion to meet this demand normally operates in exactly the 
same way as the import of other merchandise to reduce a favourable 
trade balance ; only, when the exchange banks are the importers, the 
proceeds of the sale of the bullion in the bazaars become immediately 
available to finance exporters’ purchases of produce. During the war 
the import of both gold and silver except on Government account was 
prohibited, so that this method of settling the trade balance ceased to 
be available, and both gold and silver have still, at the time of publica- 
tion, to be sold on import to Government at prices notified from time to>' 
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time. It seems unlikely however, that it will he possible to deprive 
India for any prolonged period of a free market in the precious metals, 
and with the gradual removal of the war-time restrictions, import of, 
at any rate, gold bullion may be expected to take a prominent place 
among the methods of settling the trade indebtedness of other countries 
to India. 

Exporters’ bills purchased by the Exchange Banks instead of being 
held till maturity are frequently rediscounted on arrival in London, 
and the banks are thus able to secure a quick turnover of their resources. 
Indian bills, both import and export, are usually drawn at three months’ 
sight, but bills of four months’ usance are not uncommon, and occasion- 
allv six months’ bills are taken. 

4 .' 


The upcountry branches of the Exchange Banks also engage in the 

trade of the places in which they are 

Jtt vSlO.wLiiCy' JcSmiXX jKS* * 1 / t * 1*1 "I 

situate ; but their number is not large, and 
for the most part the finance of the internal trade of the country is 
in the hands of the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
of a certain number of joint stock banks, and of the large class of in- 


digenous bankers variously known in different parts of the country as 
shroffs, mahajans, chetties, etc. At the head of this system stand the 
Presidency Banks. 

By the Act regulating their working the Presidency Banks are pro- 
hibited from engaging in external exchange operations ; but the balances 
of Government in the presidency towns are deposited w^ith them ; they 
frequently hold the unemployed cash of the local banks, including the 
Exchange Banks ; they make advances to them, ■when necessary, on Go- 


vernment or other securities ; and in times of stress they come to their 
relief if they are in difficulties. There is thus a tendency for the Presi- 
dency Banks to occupy the role of the ' Bankers Bank,’ a tendency 
which will perhaps be accelerated if, as is expected, the three banks 
shortlv amalgamate. 

The amalgamation, if it eventuates, is expected to lead to the open- 
ing by the Presidency Banks of a large number of new branches, which 


will share with the existing branches of these Banks and with a certain 
number of old established joint stock banks, such as the Alliance Bank 
of Simla or the Allahabad Bank in the development of internal trade. 
But the banking facilities of the country at large are at present so inade- 
quate that there is room for a large growth in the operations of joint 
stock banks without any undue curtailment of the sphere of the in- 
digenous banker ; and it is the latter who, with the assistance of the 
Presidency Banks, is, and will probably continue to be, responsible for 
a great portion of the internal trade of India. 


This trade is financed by the Presidency Banks in two ways, either 

Hundis. directly by advances against merchandise 

hypothecated to them, or indirectly through 
shroffs whose hundis or internal bills of exchange they purchase. In 
the latter operation the Presidency Bank is at the centre of a weh at 
whose extreme circumference may be found the local dealer in grain. 
Probably the actual shroff from whom a hill is bought will be a man 
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PAET VII 


IMPORT TRADE 

The outstanding feature of India’s foreign trade from the earliest 

Features o£ Joreign trade. been her absorption of the precious 

metals. Ihe commercial trend has always 
been towards the West but from the days of the Roman Empire 
until the enterprise of the East India Company more or less stabilised 
the sea route lound the Cape exchanges were mainly confined, owing 
to the difficulties of land ti’ansport, to aiticles of high value and compa- 
latively small bulk) such 8.8 costly muslins, silks, ivory and precious 
stones. With the application of steam to sea traffic and the opening of 
the Suez Cmial the chaiactei of the trade was permapuently changed and 
the gieatei part of India s international exchanges are now concerned 
with raw materials of considerable bulk and comparatively low value. 
During the last sixty years the excess of exports over imports has been 
persistent and increasing. During the first four periods for which figures 
are given in the table below, the excess was equivalent to 16 per cent 
and in the_ twenty years ending 1913-14 this excess had risen to 27 per 
cent. ^ It is possible, however, that the statistics somewhat exaggerate 
the difference, as the export figures are based on the declarations of 
merchants at the different Custom Houses and there is no such 
automatic check on overvaluations as the ordinary tariff provides in the 
case of imports where returns of quantities and values are based on 
hills of entry, the value being the wholesale value at the place of imnort 
less trade discount, and Customs duty, if any, leviable. 

Tablis No. 25. Jivefciye tfcide Indict vn ouinciuennial veriods ffon 

1 a r yt ^ 

- 00 , 


1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

— ■ ■ - 

— 


Value in £ 

Value in £ 

1854-f)5 to 1858-59 

17,900,000 

17,233,333 

1859-00 to 1863-64 .... 

1864-65 to 1868-69 . . . 

27,373,333 

32,880,000 

28.780.000 

38.440.000 

1869-70 to 1873-74 .... 

27.566 666 

*50 r.CA 

1874-75 to 1878-79 .... 

32,146,666 

42,086,666 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . ... 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

41,213,331 
50.086 666 

53,606,66 4 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . . 

V..'" V..f ^ V(F 

.59,133,333 

V* .JL O’*./ y J V,/ 

72,446,666 

‘lo94-9*5 to lo9o-99 •. , . 

1899-1900 to 190.3-04 . . . ’ ' 

59,040,000 

73,793,333 

75,953,333 

91 043 666 

1 904-05 to 1908-09 .... 

104,000,CK)0 

146,893 333 

•1909-10 to 1913-14 . . . 

132,580,000 

1 55 033 333 

1914-15 to 1918-19 *. ... 

122,086,000 

1 

1.54,360,000 




Exclusive of statistics of Treasure for 1917-18 and 1918-19. 
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In the first century A.D. in return for her exports of spices, precious’. 

stones and cotton fabrics of the finest texture,. 

Histor^^^^import India received corals, copper, tin and lead as^. 

well as the precious metals and until the seven- 
teenth century these items predominated in the import list. The early 
history of the East India Company' is a struggle against bitter opposi- 
tion, based on the fact that the trade with the East Indies involved the 
export of bullion from England and did not sufficiently enlarge the 
market for the latter’s woollen manufactures, and to silence this opposi- 
tion as far as possible the Company had to export woollen goods in 
excess of the Indian demand and to sell them at a loss. Until the spinning 
jenny was invented no European looms could compete with those of 
Dacca and Surat, but the import of cotton goods from India was banned 
by one Act as inimical to the English wool trade and later by another as^ 
threatening the infant Manchester weaving industry. The Home 
Government looked to the East India Company to supply saltpetre for 
its gunpowder and hemp for its shipping, but the Indian silk industry 
had considerable ups and downs. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century exports of bullion from England to India aggregated 27 millions,, 
while the value of goods exported to India was only 9 millions. A 
great change was effected by the battle of Plassey when the Company 
acquired control of the revenues of Bengal. Between 1760 and 1809' 
the total exports of bullion amounted to £14-|- million only while the value 
of merchandise shipped to India increased to £48| million. The first 
half of the nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable change in the 
character of the trade between India and England. Henceforward 
India began to receive those very commodities as imports which had 
hitherto bulked so largely in her export trade, cotton manufactures, 
and sugar. The Lancashire cotton industry had so developed that by 
the middle of the century imports of cotton piecegoods represented about 
half the total imports of foreign merchandise into India. In 1869-70 
of a total of £21,946,660 cotton manufactures accounted for £10,846,660,. 
almost all from the United Kingdom. The next most important single 
item was the head which includes wines, beer and spirits which amounted 
to more than £1,000,000, followed by copper for domestic utensils- 
£906,660, iron and steel £873,330 and salt £500,000. Sugar had then 
scarcely begun to take its curiously prominent place among the imports, 
into the greatest sugar producing country in the world but in the next, 
half century, the value of arrivals of sugar increased from £476,660 to 
£5,000,000 annually. Other classes of imports w^hich have increased in 
volume and importance in recent years have been mineral oil (kerosene) 
which has superseded to a great extent vegetable illuminants even in 
remote bazaars upcountry, matches, and provisions and oilmanstores, 
’while the arrivals of spices have almost reached double the level of India’s, 
exports of the same commodities. Until progress was suspended 
temporarily by the war, the most, satisfactory features of recent years, 
have been the increasing volume of im-ports of iron and steel and 
machinery and railv/ay material, while aluminium and enanielled ware 
have reduced the prominent position which copper formerly held. 
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Table No. 26 . The principal articles of importation into India from 

1913-14 to 1918-19 and their values. 


Name of the 
article. 

1913-14. 

1 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


£ 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton manniac- 
tiires — 

^4,199.510 

32,663.935 

' 

f 

28.850,363 

35,376,407 

37,801,744 

40,369,871 

Grey piecegoods . 

16,966,515 

14,192,302 

12,057,408 

11,246,501 

12,288,207 

15,729,434 

Coloured piece- 
goods. 

11,907,683 

6,975,603 

5,704,497 

10,058,921 

10,763,835 

7,879,640 

White piece- 

goods. 

9,523,204 

7,239,125 

7,122,499 

8,529,012 

9,469,884 

8,753,047 

Twist and yarn . 

2,776.163 

2,567,861 

2,451,366 

, 2,699,303 

2,863,451 

5,910,899 

Other sorts 

3,025,945 

1,691,044 

1,514,593 

2,842,670 

2,416,367 

2,096,251 

Iron and Steel 

10,671,928 

0,512,649 

6,128,280 

5,020,400 

5,171,997 

8,209,919 

Sugar . 

9,971,251 

7,014,990 

11,078,531 

10,300,210 

10,213,173 

10,409,094 

Hail way material 

6,689,794 

6,721,719 

2,812,348 

1,045,718 

330,890 

695,059 

Machinery and Mill 
work. 

5,172,206 

4,026,996 

j 

3,184,935 

3,632,272 

2,948,842 

3,335,597 

Mineral oil . 

2,743,764 

2,938,027 

2,676,490 

2,959,541 

2,427,128 

2,408,790 

Hardware 

2,632,089 

1,706,667 

1,587,402 

2,072,479 

1,810,314 

2,138,897 

Woollen manufac- 
tures. 

2,568.108 

1,256,491 

639,078 

1,313,573 

1,398,130 

1,449,492 

Silk manufactures. 

2,067,553 

1,292,591 

1,839,462 

1,894,030 

1,902,139 

2,472,674 

Provisions and 

Oilinanstores. 

1,649,087 

1,404,807 

1,408,482 

1,872,751 

1,182,477 

1,292,074 

Copper (excluding 
ore). 

1,373,852 

941,315 

358,826 

109,448 

429,504 

1 

457,538 

Glass and Glass- 
ware. 

1,296,853 

643,449 

709,633 

1,000,631 

1,083,059 

830,711 

Instruments and 
Ai)paratus. 

1,214,014 

890,718 

868,762 

1,167,589 

1,149,657 

1,445,331 

Spices 

1,154,875 

1,145,769 

1,248,055 

1,296,937 

1,267,578 

1,606,132 

Apparel 

1,140,992 

715,752 

925,901 

1,052,781 

864,098 

1,223,173 

Haberdashery and 
Mllinery. 

1,066,551 

578,193 

648,950 

889,877 

582,576 

710,577 

Paper and Paste- 
board. 

1,058,454 

879,298 

961,602 

1,553,991 

1,540,813 

1,813,779 

Motor cars and 
cycles. 

1,022,042 

682,869 

802,277 

1,429,384 

481,094 

259,261 

Dyeing and Tanning 
substances. 

942,033 

477,745 

304,199 

1 

764,837 1 

i 

940,603 

1,059,951 

Spirits 

852,670 

757,422 

794,858 

1 

1,024,286 1 

1,154,027 

1,495,902 

Silk (raw) 

839,309 

755,097 

719,532 

732,694 

774,327 

693,575 

Drugs and Medi- 
cines. 

780,490 

684,710 

819,635 

929,355 

889,210 

977,902 

Fruits and Veget- 
ables. 

753,583 

761,492 

826,949 

779,434 

1 

687,849 

641,304 

Precious stones and 
Pearls, unset. 

714,693 

136,056 

317,031 

i 

1 

411,719 ! 

444,018 

252,345 

Carried over 

102,576,361 

75,591,357 


79,590,353 

77,515,31)7 

86,339,608 




Table No. m.—Tlie -principal articles of importation into lnd't.a from 

1913-14 to 1918-19 and their values — concld. 


Name of the 

1 

1913-14. 

1914T5. 

1 

1 

1915-16. 

1916-17. I 

1917-18. 

] 918-10. 

Article. 




! 


isronght forward 

£ 

102,576,361 

£ 

75,591,357 j 

£ 

70,571,581 

£ 1 

79,590,353 | 

1 

£ 

77,515,307 

£ 

8C, 339, 608 

Coal, Colie and Fuel 

710,920 

523,223 

181,086 

102,965 1 

j 

49,548 

1 

156,033 

Building and Engi- 

707,139 1 

647,850 

710,609 

636,759 1 

754,677 

i 

543,583 

neering materials. 

1 





142,506 

Aniline and Aliza- 

699,915 i 

313,237 

113,808 

435,855 

652,050 

line dyes. 

• 





1,661,710 

Chemicals 

676,506 

683,361 

972,426 1 

1,251,322 

1,815.004 1 

Matches 

597,651 

1 

753,245 

922,040 1 

771,318 

1,565,585 

l,09S,3o3 

S alt t • • 

584,432 

493,569 

1,264,054 

1,276,375 

1,467,193 1 

I 

1,554,018 

Paints and Painter’s 

548,869 

503,051 

.541,116 

765,346 

644.854 i 

845,429 

material. 





! 


Tobacco 

501,923 

481,757 

1 

534,343 

834,215 

1,133,123 

1,430,736 

Soap , 

500,400 

555,492 

o63,o0o 

1 

673,112 

755,594 

667,424 

Timber 

497,553 

474,347 

434,438 1 

f 1 

661,840 

753,354 i 

431 ,813 

Stationery {exclud- 

466,528 

346,596 

378,665 

j 

516,961 

1 

429,700 i 

1 

466,447 

jag paper, etc.) 

Beer, Ale and 

439,385 

316,998 

302,618 

338,806 

i 

340,151 

461,137 

Porter. 







Buhher 

352,661 

; 381,978 

609,410 

650,383 

771,906 

828,174 

Tea chests . 

349,435 

I 297,302 

548,648 

580,887 

629,569 

60 6, *7 36 

Belting 

281,937 

239,791 

309,056 

369,099 

536,981 

557,548 

Horses 

237,934 

298,273 

306,192 

486,929 

357,482 

232,277 

Cutlery 

188,882 

98,678 

72,591 

101,279 

107,110 

127,980 

Grain, Pulse, etc. . 

1 186,560 

i 311,450 

542,654 

121,586 

51,538 

749,030 

Cotton, raw . 

! 181,819 

194,440 

64,535 

145,710 

274,187 

802,563 

Carriages and Carts 

1 169,169 

i 

89,872 

54,268 

64,097 

40,900 

71,997 

Grand Total 

122,165,238 

1 

1 91,952,644 

87,990,829 

99,756,843 

100,283,407 

1 12,689,428 

i 


Though the innate conservatism of the bazaar tends to maintain the 

DQ.arb6ts of particular classes of brands and 
Cotton manutactuies, jg evidence in the records of 

trade of preference for and against the goods of any particular country. 
The traditional customs of the greater portion of the Indian population 
contend to stereotype the demand for particular classes of cotton 
manufactures which admit of little variation. The unbleached dhoot^ 
and sari which are worn bv so many millions are the staple articles ot 
Sport from Manchester. An improvement has been recorded in recent 
years in the imports of white and coloured goods. This improvement 
which persisted until the closing months of the war seemed to point 
to a slow but definite change in the public taste, but _ was prob^ly 
more correctly ascribable to the more effective competition in Bombay 
mills in the production of grey , goods of qualities superior to the T 
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cloths and domestics in which they formerly specialised. The local 
character of the factors affecting the situation is emphasized by the fact 
that Calcutta^ the port which serves Bengal, Bihar and the eastern half of 
the United Provinces and Central Provinces, as well as participating in 
the mtioning of the big upcountry entrepots of Delhi and Cawnpore 
continued to import a preponderating quantity of unbleached goods 
throughout, and in 1918-19 the general decline registered in the total 
volume of imports of cotton manufactures into India was less marked 
in the case of grey than of white and coloured goods omng to the large 
arrivals of unbleached longcloth and shirtings from Japan. In this 
connection it is significant that the share of the United Kingdom in the 
import of grey goods fell from 98-8 per cent in 1913-14 to 64 per cent in 
1918-19 while that of Japan rose from *2 per cent to over 35 per cent. 
.No less than 66 per cent of the total imports of cotton manufactures 
into Calcutta in 1913-14 were unbleached goods in a year when her total 
imports of cotton manufactures represented one half of the imports 
for all India and in 1918-19 the percentage was 69, while Bombay’s 
share of total imports in the latter year was about 38 per cent including 
twist and yarn. Madras, like Bengal, continues to exhibit a marked 
preference for the unbleached article but the figures for Karachi in 1918-19 
are 58 per cent for white, 29 per cent for coloured and 10 per cent only 
for grey. The Rangoon market is sui generis. The Burman prefers 
to wear a loAver garment of coloured silk but for work-a-day use he is 
content with a cotton substitute which custom demands should be 
coloured and the proportion of coloured piecegoods in the total volume 
of imports 'was 50 per cent in 1913-14, of white which is required by the 
emigrant Indian population, 25 per cent and of grey 10 per cent. ‘ The 
correspondingpercentagesfor 1918-19 were 50 per cent, 30 per cent and 
8 per cent respectively. The marked decline particularly during the 
last^ three years of the \var in the volume of piecegoods imported is 
ascribed to industrial conditions in the United Kingdom, shipping 
difficulties and high freights which enabled Indian manufacturers to 
undersell Lancashire in many lines where importers had liitherto been 
unchallenged. 


In 1897-98 the total imports of sugar were 212,000 tons of which 
g j. i^st over half was shewn as beet sugar. 

The countervailing duties imposed in 1899 
and enhanced in 1902, to prevent the ruin of the cane sugar industry 
by the bounty-fed beet sugar, did not restrict the volume of imports, 
for as the supply of beet sugar declined its place w^'as taken by cane. 
Mauritius, which ^already ' supplied more than anv other individual 
country, nearly doubled its shipments by 1903-04, while in the same 
period Java made a very remarkable advance, iircreasing its supplies 
from 7,000 tons to 56,000 tons. Java continued its progress during 
the next ten years, and in 1913-14 sent 583,000 tons out of total 
imports of 803,000 tons ; Mauritius contributingj.38, 000 tons only and, 
although the countervailing duties had meanwhile practically become 
a dead letter owing to the adherence of most countries to the Brussels 
Convention, the imports of beet sugar from all sources only amounted 
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to 7o,000 tons. In Sind, sugar was by far the most important item 
alter cotton manufactures while in Bombay and Bengal it contended 
with iron and steel for second place ; in Madras and Burma on the 
other hand, sugar imports were not so prominent. 

Bengal with its jute mills and its collieries and Bombay with its cotton 

Iron, steel and machinery. divide between them the bulk of the 

imports of iron and steel and machinery and 
milhvork which when war broke out had assumed a position only second 
o tnut held by cotton manufactures in India’s import trade, and when 
Its ettects are no longer felt, these imports may be expected to bulk 
even more largely m the table. The author of the ‘ Review of the Trade 
of India for 1903-04 ’ in mentioning that the importations of iron and 
steel m that year totalled 459,155 tons remarked that this was an advance 
of ^nearly 8o per cent on the figures for 1898-99, which he described as 
a year of normal trade.; In the face of this remark, it is interesting 
to note^that ten years later in 1913-14 the total had risen to 1,015,512 tons'’ 
More than a quarter of this consisted of galvanized sheets, the popularity 
of which in building, especially for roofing sheds and warehouses is 

Jw travels in India. It may reasonably be supposed 

that the iron and steel trade will soon return to the pre-war level the 
eavy ec me during the war being due to the partial cessation of supphes 
from the UnRed Kingdom and the total disappearance of those from 
ermany. Similar causes led to a great reduction in imports of 
machinery aiy mill-work, which in 1913-14 had a value twice as high as 
at recorded in y03-04, itself, judged, by previous standards, a very 

-ir' imports of railway materials advanced 

from millions sterhng in 1903-04, which year eclipsed all previous 
records to more than £6 millions in 1913-14 exclusive of imports on 

which accounted for another milhons 
bilk goods are so generally used by the Burmese of both sexes for 

Silk and spices. personal adornment that the imports of that 

. ymmodity are to some extent an index of the 
teiml prosperity of that province. Bombay is, however, by far the 
most important Indian market for imported silk manufactures; of which 
_ engal, Sind and Madras take httle. The chief item which shews Madras 

dpally betehmts.^'®^^’' 

Regarding private trade as a whole, its division between provinces 

Provincial distribution. (including treasure with merchandise) in 1913-14 

35 ner rent T^ir Bombay 43 per cent, Bengal 

p cent, the balance falhng in nearly equal shares to the other three 

maritime provinces. But Bombay’s figures include practically the 

whole of the imports of treasure, and if the figures of private merchandise 

alone are taken, the apportionment should be as foLws :-Benaar 39 

per cent, Bombay 34 per cent, Madras, Sind and Burma 9 per cent each 
Bengal was he chief importer of salt, and Burma next, the other marSme 

feZn applies. A strikiM 

ture of the trade of Burma is the relatively large quantity of nrovisionq 

and silk manufactures which it imports. The fact that that province 
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Ef eets of the war. 


took more than half the total Indian imports of milk and butter may be 
attributable to the national aversion, from keeping milch cows, but as au 
importer of biscuits and canned and bottled provisions, as well as of 
other luxuries such as domestic hardware, Burma takes a position quite 
out of proportion to its population, which can only be ascribed to a higher 
standard of living and to a greater freedom from oriental conservatism. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions of any permanent value from the 

changes which have occurred since the outbreak 
of war, the comparisons being vitiated to a 
great extent by the unparalleled rise in prices. The general decline in 
the volume of imports of cotton piecegoods has already been commented 
on, as has the falling off in supplies of iron and steel. A considerable 
advance in imports of chemicals may be explained as due to the develop- 
iiient of internal industries which require these articles for their processes ; 
matches registered an advance in quantity and value but not in quality ; 
while the improvement in tobacco figures is largely due to the increasing 
consumption of cigarettes by the civil population, as well as to laraer 
demands for the troops in India and the adjoining theatres of war. 

Perhaps the most interesting effect of the war on India's import 

trade is the redistribution of the business 
between various countries participating in it. 
This is illustrated progressively in the following table. 


Origin of imports. 


Ta ble No. 27. — General distribu^^ of import trade shotving the percentages 

^ borne by the principal countries in the miports of merchandise into 
India in the six years ending 1918-19. 


Name of country. 

101 :M 4. 

1914-15. 

1915-10, 

1010-17. 

1017-18. 

1918-19, 

United J 

vingdoin 

• • . 

C4‘l 

G7'4 

t 

59-4 

58-7 

o4’3 

45-5 

■Gerniun 

y 

<• « « 

d-o 

3-4 

•3* 

-05* 

•007* 

« • 

.Java 

• • 

• ■ « 

5-8 

5-9 

10-2 

8-0 

7*7 

0-6 

.Japan 

• * 

* • « 

2'() 

3-3 

5' 7 

8-0 

12-1 

19*8 

J.Jtiit<!d !• 

states of A 

Linerica . 

2-(J 

3-5 

0-0 

7-3 

7*8 

0*5 

Jielgium 

• 0 


0,‘>, 

1-2 

.o 

•02 

•004 

•003 

..'Austria- 

.Hungary 

# * • 

O 

•9 

•004* 

•01* 

•04* 

« « 

■Straits !? 

)ettlcra<'nt 

s , 

1-9 

2-4 

2-9 

2”0 

3-4 

»> •} 

.I*’raiice 

• ♦ 

■ 

1*5 

1*3 

3’5 

1-4 

l-ll 

1*1 

Maiiritii 

IS 

* • « 

1-4 

1-2 

1-6 

•0 

•7 

1*5 

Italy 

» » 

* « • 

1-2 

1-1 

1-5 

1-7 

1-1 

*5 

•China 


• • ■ 

•9 

11 

i 

1-5 

1-1 

1*3 ! 

1-4 

Holland 

♦ * 

« « . • 

•8 

■9 

■0 

•7 

•4 

*1 

.Anstrali 

m 

f • 

'5 

•6 

•5 

•7 

•5 ■ 

1*3 

Hongko 



•5 

•7 

1-0 

•7 

•9 ‘ 

1*0 

Persia 

• « 

* I* « 

■4 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•7 

*0 

■Ceylon 

« * 


•4 

•6 

•7 

•8 

1*6 

1-7 

Eiissia 

• « 

« 9 • 

•03 

•03 

•06 

-2 

•08 

L*O03 


* PrlKe vessels condemned. 
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Tlie country of import for tlie purpose of the above table is the country 
from which the goods have come whether by land and sea or sea only, 
without inteiTuption of transit save in the course of tranship nieiit or 
transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Even before the war, the margin by which the United Kingdom had 
dominated all other competitors had been subject to gradual reduction. 
In 1853-54 the I iiited Kingdom sent nearly 76 per cent of the whole 
imports, foreign as well as coasting, into Bengal, China coming next 
with 5 per cent and ^ New Holland ’ (Australia) with 4 per cent, while 
rxance vdth 3|- per cent was practically the only European competitor, 
shipments from Antwerp and Cadiz being very small, from Hamburg 
negligible, and from Kotterdam non-existent. Coming to more recent 
times, the United Kingdom in 1903-04 supplied 64-9 per cent of the foreign 
imports, Belgium coming next with 3-9 per cent, and Germany with 3*4 
’ ^^ hile Russia s percentage was 2*9, that of Austria-Hungary 
2-6, of France 1-9, and of the United States and Japan 1-5 each. "Ten 
years later in 1913-14, as the above table shews, the United Kingdom 
s 1 retained its position almost nnchanged, Belgium’s share had fallen 
o ^-o per cent and Russia s became negligible, while Germany’s percentage 
had grown to 6*9 and the United States and Japan had progressed pari 
to L*6 per cent each. The increase in the trade with Germanv was. 
attributed partly to the special technical skill which that country develop- 
e in certain lines and partly to the displacement of expensive British 
pods by cheaper substitutes more readily absorbed in the bazaar. The 
atter advanpge passed after the outbreak of war to Japan and the great 
enent which that^ country was able to secure from war conditions is 
amply il ustrated m the above table. As for the United Kingdom, 
the steady decline m its superiority arose directly or indirectly from war 
con poM, t e diminuuon in the volume of some exports from that 
coTintry being diie to the Home Government’s control and of others to 
tiie restrictive effect of high prices. Japan and the United States of 
America owe their advances principaUy to the fact that Indian importers 
o iron and steel and other hardware were perforce compelled to turn to 
one or o her of these countries to replace the supplies which they could 
no longer obtain from England. Other heads under which imports 

^ great advance on pre-war figures are glass and 
glassware, cotton piecegoods with paper and paste-board, while large 
quantities of dyestuffs came in from the United States. It will be interest- 

® ^ favourable position in which these two countries 

now find themselves will be maintained after the ratification of peace. 
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PART VIII 


EXPORT TRADE 


Natoe of export trade. 


A brief survey of the early history of Indian trade having been 

made elsewhere, and detailed references to the 
case of particular exports being subjoined, {vide 
p. 103 etseq) it is only necessary to say in general terms that with the 
growth of mechanical aids to manufacture in Europe, India has since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century come to be regarded like Argentina 
chiefly as a producer of primaries. In a year of seasonal prosperity 
India is able to grow wheat and rice in excess of the needs even of her 
vast population, and her shipments of food grains with those of raw 
cotton, raw jute, raw hides and skins and oil seeds constitute one-half of 
her total exports. The principal exceptions to this classification are jute 
.manufactures w’hich during the war have taken an increasingly pro- 
minent place in the table and East India ‘ kips ’ (partially tanned hides). 
Generally speaking the tendency of the last five years has been in the 
direction of larger exports of manufactured or partially manufactured 
goods, though it is not 3^et sufficiently strong to make any great ini'- 
pression upon the general statistics, and it remains to be seen how fer? 
as trade returns gradually to its normal channels, this encouraging, 
feature will persist. In the following table the values of the principal 
articles of Indian merchandise exported from India are shewn in order 
of relative impoid,ance in 1913-14 and for subsequent years. 


Table No. 28. — Exforts of 'princifal articles of Indian merchandise and 

their values from 1913~li to 1918-19, 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

.! 

1915-16. 1 

! 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19, 

J ute — 

£ 

£ 

i 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ilaw Jute 

20,550,929 

8,606,802 

10,428,024 

10,858,736 

4,302,559 

8,480,052; 

Jute manufactures 

(including twist 

and yarn). 

18,848,759 

17,213,440 

1 

1 

1 

25,318,934 

27,781,156 

28,562,050 

35,101,460 

Cotton— 







Haw cotton . 

27,361,655 

22,325,631 

16,619,247 

24,067,506 ■ 

28,438,272 

20,655,709 

Cotton manufactures 
(including twist 

and yarn). 

8,079,972 

5,340,352 

6,403,973 

9,095,084 

8,889,636 

9,360,216 

Carried over 

74,841,316 

53,486,225 

68,770,178 

71,802,482 

70,192,517 

73,597,443' 
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Table Mo. 28. JExpoTts of pTwicvpal ufticlss of ludict^i fyioTcJui^idiss and 

their values f rom 1913-14 to 1918-19~~(ioniA, 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1.. 

J 

1916-17. 

1 

! 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


! 

t 4-k 

! 

£ 

1 

j 

j £ 

! 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

Brought forward 

74,841,315 

53,486,225 

58,770,178 

71,802,482 

70,162,517 

73,597,443 

Grain, Pulse and Flour . 

30,094,279 

19,366,046 

19,380,794 

23,492,136 

35,773,481 

26,710,384 

PJce not in'the husk 

1 17,599,582 

j 

11,339,322 

10,192,587 

12,326,084 

13,773,789 

15,310,023 

Wheat and wheat 

flour. 

1 9,589,639 

6,158,866 

6,373,918* 

6,967,608=' 

13,674,700* 

<),04o,083* 

Barley 

1 1,043,799 

174,548 

1,168,003 

1,509,615 

2,693,512 

1,845,110 

i Pulse 

711,009 

676,143 

972,159 

1,736,969 

2,438,579 

446,745 

Millets {)aw;if and 
bvjra). 

576,164 

743,441 

288,102 

261,217 

120,300 

56,182 

Gram 

415,104 

156,195 

224,590 

275,465 

2,328,532 

2,233,414 

Maize 

13,969 

8,191 

14,332 

163,083 

<•531,489 

104,832 

Oats . . . , 

3,391 

5,580 

24,548 

8,240 

i 

0,0/0 

5,409 

•Seeds . . . , 

17,116,959 

9,769,271 

6,748,401 

11,102,763 

5,481,763 

7,478,903 

..Linseed 

4,457,998 

3,502,411 

1,932,782 

4,836,051 

1,785,307 

4,391,402 

'Groundnut 

3,2.^4,246 

1,515,608 

1,668,957 

1,609,701 

1,238,247 

249,891 

Rape 

2,851,711 

1,083,719 

938,576 

1,187,448 

588,378 

068,811 

: Sesamum . 

1,796,841 

711,885 

164,170 

1,091,659 

230,064 

47,070 

i Cotton 

1,416,743 

1,004,524 

445,077 

203,940 

9,587 

11,810 

' Castor 

1,333,649 

773,239 

802,185 

964,369 

1 

3,1'^ ,43 6 1 

3,534.228 

> Copra 

1,039,826 

821,923 

381,859 

666,399 

1 

140,216 i 

13,900 

Mowra 

•‘9t 

363,634 

50,674 

24,327 

26,480 

o 

15 

Boppy 

310,589 

05,610 

82,012 

63,140 

28,194 ; 

50,336 

Mustard 

70,724 

40,400 

55,778 

119,174 

41,135 ! 

48,817 

tTea .... 

55,002 

36,442 

28,660 

28,377 

76,444 ; 

14,509 


Coriander . 

Cummin . 

Ajwan 

"Tea 

Sides and Skins and 
Leather. 

Hides, raw 

,, tanned 

Skins, raw . 

,, tanned 

•Opium . 

Wool— 

Jtaw wool . 

Wool manufactures 

Carried over 


42,926 

a9,099 

30,495 

2,983 

9,983,372 

10,648,737 

5,530,638 

1,058,575 

2,260,244 

1,758,591 

'^,280,031 

1,669,646 

167,349 


22,154 

46,327 

26,683 

2,736 

10,352,329 

8,384,775 

3,500,693 

1,606,649 

1,695,583 

1,552,269 

1,175,639 

1,579,339 

113,164 


4,823 

70,953 

69,746 

4,871 

13,320,715 

10,288,963 

4,523,590 

2,041,582 

1,995,184 

1,699,177 

980,123 

2,527,298 

160,447 


146,701,688 94,223,788 112,176,919 


15,743 

68,541 

90,464 

4,304 

11,180,649 

16,06,247 

4,994,675 

2,995,561* 

4,610,898 

3,309,337 

1,397,680 

2,569,027 

209,068 


50 i 
80,011 I 
67,625 I 

i 

2,765 I 


492 

65,347 

50,499 

2,102 


11,781,746 ! 11,850,404 
9,540,791 j 12,694,519 
2,057,092 j 1,742,736 
3,269,595*; 4,744,979* 


137,760,052 


3,295,321 

904,390 

1,605,156 

2,716,506 

107,050 


4,481,107 

1,701,428 

2,086,049 

3,594,992 

117,032 


137,199,010 1138,131,07 



+ Coyernment accouni. 

T For detaiJs see under article on Tea. 
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Table No. 2b. Export of principal articles of Indian merchandise and 

their values from 1913-14 to 1575-25— contd. 


t 


Articles. 

! 1913 14. 

i 

i 

1914-15. 


i 

I £ 

1 

liroi'ght forward 

!l4b*7 1 ,*”:SS 

1 

1 

94,226,788 

Metals and Ores 

1 

1,462,994 

1,064,743 

3Ianganese ore 

808,763 

502,019 

Tungsten ore 

• • 

« • 

Iron or Steel (in- 
cluding iron ore). 

300,970 

190,243 

Lead 

59,309 

115,210 

Zinc, all sort? 

31,796 

23,069 

Chromite . 

9,205 

12,404 

Lac .... 

1,310,535 

1,070,496 

Coffee .... 

1,024,402 

1,102,515 

* Oilcakes 

920,249 

709,219 

Wood and Timber . 

714,092 

628,719 

Timber 

571,636 

579,531 

Sandalwood 

128,626 

35,918 

Dying and Tanning subs- 
tances. 

693,526 

1,078,037 

Myrobalan 

379,626 

3o0,4o0 

Indigo 

141,938 

599,691 

Turmeric . 

87,450 

43,594 

Cutch and Gambier 

62,162 

69,844 

Dlvi-divi (from 

Madras) . 

3,288 

3,028 

Hemp, raw , 

Oils— .... 

682,319 

662,889 

♦Vegetable, non-essen- 
tial. 

Coconut 

385,653 

155,073 

466,006 

246,209 

Castor 

92,504 

83,550 

Hape and Mustard 

48,624 

49,594 

Groundnut 

30,013 

22,967 

Sesamum . 

28,699 

25,462 

Linseed , . , 

17,493 

27,869 

-Mineral oil . 

142,732 

170,117 

Essential oil . 

113,992 

57,006 

Lemon grass oil 

67,955 

37,914 

Animal oil 

14,708 

8,188 

Eish oil (from west coast 
of Madras). 

14,639 

7,952 


1915-16. 

1016 17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

112,17(?,919 

137, 760,052 

137,199,010 

138,131,072 

1,457,179 

2,478,884 

1 1,961,845 

2,104,146 

553,906 

836,171 

571,121 

501,533 

t357,4:39 

700,314 

724,409 

751,349 

264,811 

511,688 

216,648 

87,766 

239,028 

364,895 

1 

339,510 

287,122 

3,765 

1 15,930 

10 

Nil 

4,922 

10,473 

32,717 

82,046 

1,145,054 

: 1,868,770 

2,518,535 

1,965,640 

657,955 

717,837 

662,088 

795,856 

787,501 

, 662,684 

472,840 

562,941 

532,394 

471,501 

274,885 

473,617 

420,866 

. 334,877 

215', 998 

423,390 

103,796 

.130,351 

52,347 

10,529 

2,086,896 

2,020,033 

1,483,918 

1,366,568 

470,157 

\ 

418,895 

315,303 

328,936 

1,385,795 

1,408,373 

1,018,766 

832,340 

53,220 

106,979 

94,351 

111,804 

161,333 

' 70,904 

44,751 

77,189 

2,893 

2,712 

455 

1,859 

683,583 

1,074,124 

529,602 

978,641 

555,003 

714,438 

1,020,430 

1,868,132 

261,479 

288,673 

405,832 

976,987 

129,301 

174,355 

255,337 

298,102 

51,017 

66,030 

59,415 

51,532 

38,943 

108,022 

127,195 

84,740 

17,490 

28,065 

33,046 

19,557 

47,274 

32,830 

127,582 

431,018 

182,863 

167,923 

126,556 

230,692 

73,190 

127,604 

220,679 

282,809 

30,102 

32,044 

25,944 

22,181 

1,512 

479 

5,564 

15,761 

1,503 

425 

1,272 

6,577 

120,082,484 

147,768,332 

146,123,153 

148,246,613 


Carried over 



101,009,412 


j. details of this trade see articles under respective seeds, 
t Kot separately recorded previously. 
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Table No. 28. — Exports of principal articles of Indian merchandise and 

their values from 1913-M to 1918-19 — concld. 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brought forward 

153,«95,45S 

101,009,412 

120,082,484 

147,768,332 

146,123,153 

143,246,613 

Manures 

629,570 

377,785 

295,777 

374,984 

315,884 

410,216 

Spices .... 

609,404 

638,615 

619,242 

730,204 

72c., 017 

728,272 

1 

Pepper 

289,943 

309,241 

308,347 

411,849 

345,564 

408,889 

Chillies 

134,220 

173,516 

180,549 

159„550 

175,710 

188,170' 

Ginger . .. 

122,661 

87,321 

71,351 

84,337 

111,632 

65,707 

1 

Cardamom 

49,994 

54,369 

49,597 

32,400 

80,221 

51,605 

Betelnut 

8,224 

10,111 

6,826 

8,413 

11,771 

8,119 

Cinnamon 

1,015 

869 

1,144 

1,356 

1,064 

2,329 

Cloves 

231 

358 

552 

239 

887 

I OOf> 
XjOOC# 

Coir (excluding cordage 

604,190 

353,790 

431,333 

439,752 

309,347 

237,699' 

and rope). 




Bubberj raw . 

524,486 

622,015 

844,482 

1,054,419 

1,081,289 

1,669,527 

* Fodder, Bran and 

516,069 

449,914 

492,020 

314,927 

74,653 

63,868 

Pollards. 

Coal, Coke and Patent fuel 

461,424 

351,992 

491,667 

508,129 

159,363 

104,208 

Paraffin wax . 

448,736 

548,135 

542, ’477 

677,957 

739,901 

745,652 

Fniits and Vegetables 

412,762 

342,622 

400,333 

411,507 

350,869 

398,279 

t Coconuts 

1,517 

948 

1,000 

835 

1,657 

3,358 

Provisions and Oilman- 

362,939 

303,195 

351,257 

473,435 

469,130 

412,026 

stores. 



Glii 

232,945 

193,831 

205,142 

221,386 

252,260 

235,666 

Butter 

38,986 

29,660 

45,098 

82,025 

95,624 

48,584 

Tobacco 

319,566 

245,366 

293,390 

353,155 

341,360 

642,206 

Mica . 

302,564 

191,066 

208,496 

341,255 

575,285 

598,971 

Fish .... 

261,584 

235,846 

284,126 

307,975 

299,935 

293,979’ 

Chemicals and Prepara- 

219,049 

300,327 

492,149 

748,714 

708,017 

753,915 

tions. 



Saltpetre . 

205,598 

285,575 

459,124 

703,697 

591,572 

621,660 

Borax 

5,131 

6,191 

10,010 

14,102 

5,875 

10,634 

Silk— 

Haw silk 

164,943 

79,387 

160,803 

328,796 

320,291 

433,393 

Silk manufactures 

37,873 

23,018 

22,484 

36,353 

22,581 

91,239' 

Bristles and Fibre . 

182,045 

196,318 

198,434 

221,861 

169,487 

199,424 

Candles 

157,890 

149,840 

116,822 

124,015 

183,440 

203,448. 

Drugs and Medicines 

138,093 

97,732 

155,448 

351,502 

172,678 

224,778 

Senna . . . 

26,425 

18,565 

51,990 

202,859 

53,586 

17,043 

Nux vomica 

17,366 

14,556 

30,760 

31,137 

25,112 

67,606 

Cinchona . 

8,289 

9,567 

8,664 

11,680 

564 

706 

Sugar . . 

91,649 

58,727 

62,786 

177,914 

107,550 

' ' .323,245 

GEAKD TOTA.I; 

162,800,999 

118,323,317 

128,356,191 

158,049,054 

155,623,275 

159,538,554 


* For details of thfe trade see page 136. 
t For details of this trade see Copra. 
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The general distribution of exports according to the countries parti- 
cipating is illustrated in the table subjoined. 
Distribution^ by conn- 1913-14 37 per cent of the exports went 

to the United Kingdom and British Posses- 
sions and 63 per cent to foreign countries, in marked contrast to the 
direction of the import trade. The latter, again, is largely derived from 
Europe while a feature of the distribution of exports has indeed always 
been the number of countries participating in it. Not more than 
55 per cent is sent to European countries and the greater part of the 
remainder is destined for Asiatic ports, while the continents of America, 
Africa and Australia receive about 12, 3 and 2 per cent respectively. 


Table No. 29— General distribution of the export trade shewing the shares 
borne by the principal countries of destination in the expohts of mer- 
chandise from India in the six years ending 1918-19. 


Name of countries. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1 

1916-17. 1 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

United Kingdom 

23-4 

31*7 

38-0 

33*3 

25-8 

29*2 

Germany .... 

10-C 

5-6 

• • 

• » 

m 

• « 

Japan ..... 

9-2 

8R 

9*4’ 

11*0 

14-6 

12' 1 

■United States of America . 

8-9 

9*6 

10*8 

12-9 

13*2 

13*8 

France . . . 

7-1 

4*9 

4*8 

5-a 'i 

3*7 

3 ‘6 

Belgium ..... 

4-9 

2-9 

•1 

1 

• • 

•004 

Austria-Hungary . . 

4-0 

2*5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•06 

Ceylon . 

3'7 

4*2 

4*7 

4*4 

4*1 

4-2 

Italy 

3*2 

3*8 

4*5 

4*0 

3*6 

4*0 

Hongkong .... 

3-2 

2*4 

2*1 

1*8 

1*7 

2-0 

Straits Settlements . 

2*8 

2*9 

2*7 

2*6 

2-S 

2-9 

China (excluding Hongkong) 

2*3 

•').0 
umt ttm 

2*7 

2*4 

1*9 

1-1 

Holland 

1-8 

•7 

•1 

•2 

■03 

•03 

Australia .... 

1-6 

•1.0 

2-3 

2*0 

2*3 

2’6 

'Russia ..... 

1*0 

1-0 

2*7 

2*3 

*3 

« * 

Egypt 

■ 

•9 

1-0 

1*1 

1*3 

10*4 

6*1 

Java ..... 

•8 

1*0 

•9 

1*2 

1*1 

1*4 

Persia , . . 

*6 

•6 

•9 

1-3 

1*4 

1*3 

Mauritius .... 

>5 

*8 

•6 

•7 

•5 

*5 


The United Kingdom has at no time claimed such a preponderating 
share of India’s export trade as, owing to Lancashire piecegoods and 
iron and steel, she has done for many years in the import trade. 
C4ermany was at the outbreak of war the principal recipient of the 
raw hides shipped from Calcutta and of rice from Burma, France took 
the bulk of the South Indian groundnut crop and Japan much of the 
cotton. The results of the war have been much as might have 
been expected. Enemy countries have of course disappeared and the 
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tendency has naturally been for the Allies to beneht elsewhere at the- 
expense of neutrals. Increasing quantities of hides have gone to the- 
United Kingdom and Italy and iihmense quantities of jute manufac- 
tures also_ to the former destination, and if Egypt figures largely in the- 
statistics It IS only as a most convenient entrepot while war lasted, for 
the Allied forces operating in Italy, Salonika and Palestine. 

In this connection it may be of interest to review in somewhat more- 

Course of trade during f course of Indian trade during the 
1913-19. years. In September 1913 there had 

• ,1 - been a severe banking and commercial crisis 

floX^fn western India. The monsoon was irregular, there being 

n a shortage of seasonal rainfall in the United 
^ nces wkch affected the sugar crop m particular. Simultaneously 
the piecegoods market became seriously overstocked, the demand from 
upcountry being affected by famine conditions and the impaired credit 
and capacity for trading caused by the numerous bank failures. In 
the first four months of the following year, trade scarcely had time 
to recover from the set-back, particularly in the case of exchanges with 
the Umted Kingdom, but as the monsoon promised to be a good 
one an improvement was confidently looked for when the war broke- 

OUu. 

It is difficult to summarise briefly the effect brought about by the 
The outbreak of war. outbreak of hostilities on the trade of India, 

• p , . , ^ attempt may be made to indicate the 

mam features. At first the cessation of commercial relations with Central 

powers, who had been for some time and particularly in the 
twelve months preceding the outbreak of war increasingly good markets 
for India s raw material, caused considerable dislocation. Exporters 

feU and smol ""f both these staple commodities- 

nond™^d,V ^ 7 ™portance which yet affect the eco- 

demands fJr 'Tnn f oon^derable community the cessation of all 
demands for copra from Hamburg and Bremen, created a serious- 

situation At the same time the exclusion of invaded Belgium and 

tradrandThe^trrdr-^^*'°''" f Marseilles upset for a time the oilseed 
trade and the trade in groundnuts in particular, while the activities of 

the Emden ’ in the Bay of Bengal and in the neighbourhood of the 

thf'taW? t h'' f *be war aid the menace of 

Furthe^ there L. exports generally, 

burtfier, there was a great shortage of freight due to vessels beiiicr 

"“'‘‘y ‘'““I;™* “'J insMity of neutral sHp" 

of Sre The ft 

wnrkino- abrnrf A ^'^^^'-amiie iviarine. ihe jute mills were 

rttTBrTtt““'’‘ f woSi^frthl 

ryot of Bengal the crop that was harvested in 

nnne.„lly large and tM. accelerated a faS Tn %tf wWch Z 
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mills were generally far sighted enough to take advantage, though no 
considerable sales for export were effected until November. It was not 
long, however, before the country began to adapt itself to war condi-- 
tions. With the Allies entering upon an indeterminate period of 
trench warfare on the Western Front, an enormous demand arose for 
sand bags. Unlimited quantities of hides were required for the manu-- 
facture of boots for the new armies and more extensive orders from 
Japan for raw cotton coincided with an unusually abundant Indian crop. 
The Government of India found themselves the fortunate possessors of 
large treasury balances in August 1914 which they placed freely at the 
disposal of trade through the Presidency Banks and a run on deposits 
in the 'Postal Savings Bank by small depositors though severe was 
soon arrested. Emergency legislation was passed to strengthen the gold ' 
standard reserve and sterling exchange was supported by selling reverse ^ 
Councils (sterling bills) on London up to a maximum of £l million per 
week, but such measures could not do more than mitigate the effect 
upon India of the general disturbance of the world’s exchanges and it' 
was difficult in the first few months of the war for India to adopt with 

anv conviction the Prime Minister’s motto ‘ Business as usual.’ 

1 


As the war advanced it became necessary to impose restrictions on 

1915 16 exports of food stuffs and articles capable of 

being turned to warlike uses to neutral destina-- 
tions owing to the risk of their being diverted therefrom to the enemy, 
and to impose an embargo on certain classes of goods which might have 
been profitably exported owing to apprehended difficulties of replace- 
ment. The effects of Germany’s ruthless submarining campaign also 
began to be felt particularly in the import trade. The monsoon in 
1915-16 was not altogether favourable, but the export trade, in spite 
of the growing shortage of tonnage and an unparalleled increase in 
freights and insurance, did extremely well. Fresh records were establi-- 
shed in the volume of tea, jute bags and cloth and raw wool exported, 
and large shipments of wheal were made on Government account. 

In 1916-17 the value of India’s overseas trade showed a noticeable 

1916 17 increase, particularly in exports which increased 

by 21 per cent while imports increased by 
over 13 per cent. In the case of imports, however, this inflation, was. 
due to higher ]3rices and not to any increase in volume and the exports 
of Indian merchandise calculated at the prices prevailing in 1915-16 
were below the average for the pre-war quinquennium. The monsoon 
was particularly good and well distributed. Omitting sugar-cane, which 
does not enter into the export trade, the crops were with few exceptions 
better than those of the previous year and the enhancement in the 
prices of raw cotton, saltpetre, shellac and indigo was greatly to the 
benefit of Indian exporters. Jute manufacturers found themselves in 
the happy position of commanding higher prices for their manufactures,, 
while the raw material was 15 per cent below the level of prices at the 

outbreak of war and, though the intensification of the tonnage scarcity 

and the financial stringency created by the curtailment of offerings- 
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of Council bills were prejudicial to the full utilisation by exporters of 
the opportunities for profitable trading, the record of the trade, all 
■things considered, must be regarded as very satisfactory. 

The features of 1917-18 were the export of commodities of vital 

national importance to meet the increasing 
demands of the Allies and the great impetus 
■given by necessity to India’s industrial development. The share of 
manufactured goods in the export trade which was less than 24 per cent 
in 1913-14 increased to 31 per cent. Higher prices again inflated the 
figures given in the tables, noticeably under the head of imports. The 
■textile industries in particular enj oyed extraordinary prosperity. There 
was a further fall in the price of raw jute and the decrease in tiie imports 
of cotton piecegoods encouraged considerable manufacture of better 
■qualities of cotton cloth 'with higher counts of yarn in the mills of 
Western India. 


The monsoon which in 1916-17 and 1917-18 had been unusually 
1918-19. favourable was a partial failure in many 

parts of the country in 1918-19 and in conse- 
quence there was a great appreciation in the value of food grams w'hicli 
had hitherto not responded to the world-wide advance in prices. The 
extent of the seasonal shortage is illustrated by the fact that the rice 
crop 'wa.s less by 12^ million tons or 35 per cent and the wheat crop 
2^ million tons or 24 per cent in defect. The first half of the year 
was marked by great industrial acti'vity, high prices and a good deal 
of unhealthy speculation particularly in the piecegoods market. The 
sterling value of the rupee was raised to Is. 6d. on 12th April. The 
•effects of the scarcity resulting from the partial failure of the monsoon 
had just become apparent when hostilities terminated in November. 
.A considerable fall in freights followed, but the expectations of increased 
tonnage were scarcely realised. With so many adverse conditions 
operating in the last five months of the year, the volume of exports 
was 10 per cent lower than in 1917-18. 


No survey, however brief, of the course of India’s trade during the 

Indian Munitions Board. would be complete without a reference to 

f'he work of the Indian Munitions Board which 
was constituted as a new department of the Governmment of India 
■early m 1917 with a personnel consisting in the first instance of a Pre- 
sident and three members, to which a fourth was added in November 
or the same year. 


The Board took oyer the organisation in their entirety of all Govern- 
ment ordnance, clothing, hide and leather factories. They assumed 
vresponsibihty for the shipment of East India ‘ kips ’ which are very largely 
.utilised in the manufacture of leather for army boots, all ayailable supplies 

foil p the War Ofiice since August 

1916. The Board worked up the production of woollen and worsted 

'friIwav''t™cV^^®fr^ requirements and provided 

railway track, rolling stock and plant to Mesopotamia, Egypt, Bast 
.Africa, Aden and the Persian Gulf. Between July 1917 and October 
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1918 over 2 million pairs of boots were supplied by the Board ao’ainst 
army demands. A Government tent factory was established and several 
other factories were started by private agency in different centres and 
supplied by the Board with the necessary raw materials. In all delivery 
was made of 148,000 tents by the end of October 1918. Larae savings 
were secured to Government by centralising the purchase of jute goods in 
a brancli directed by a Controller who was an expert in the hite trade 
his operations including not only the supply of army requirements for 
l.ndia and Mesopotamia but also purchases on advantageous terms for 
Australia and the Argentine (for bagging the wheat crop)? A Rivercraft 
branch was formed to take over the work of constructing vessels for 
water transport in the eastern theatres of war which had been controlled 
by special agency since 1916. This agency was dissolved in June 1918 
when it had completed its programme of work. A timber branch shimied 
nearly 200,000 tons of bamboos, sawn beams, planks and scantlings to 
■^SyP^j Mesopotamia and East Africa and other places, a,nd supnlied over 

*1 ... "I / * " ' "f* T " 1 * ■ oa^x d further controlled the 

distribution of the products of the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur in steel and pig iron and the whole output of the various cement 
works in India. It obtained enoiinous quantities of miscellaneous 
engineering plant and stores chiefly for Mesopotamia and East Africa 
and scrutinised priority applications for assistance in obtaining goods 
from the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

It is not too much to say that the varied activities of the Indian 
Munitions Board greatly helped to develop and apply to the best purpose 
India’s resources towards the winning of the war. ' i ' 

Principal exports. 


JUTE AND JUTE MANUFACTURES. 

Jute fibre, properly so called, is obtained from two varieties of eor~ 
chorus {corchorus capsularis and corchorus olitorms), and India enioys 
a practical monopoly as virtually its sole producer. For statistical 
purposes, however, the fibre obtained from hibiscus cannahinus, which 
is commercially known as Bmlvpatam jute from the Madras port from 
which it is priiicipally shipped, is also included undei* this head. 

Jute growing is confined almost entirely to the Ganges-Brahma- 

Area and production. ™ Presidency of Bengal and the 

IT... piovincc of Assam with the adjoining Native 
State of Gooch Bihar though there is some cultivation also of the 
plant in Bihar and Orissa. River inundation bringing down rich alluvial 
deposits enables the cultivator to plant this exhausting crop year after 
yearmthout expenditure on manure.' The plants when once establish ed 
require no attention and grow to the height of 10 to 12 feet. The 
crop IS cut before ripening and retted for about three weeks in water 
before the fibre can be removed by washing and beating. Machine 
reatment for the extraction of the fibre has never got beyond the 
experimental stage, Jute is generally sown from March to May and 
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tarvested from July to September, and tbougb it is customary in the 
trade to regard the season as ending on June 30th, practically the whole 
of the season’s jute comes into sight commercially by the 31st March, 
when the official year closes. But the special conditions created by the 
war have tended to extend this period. Some idea of the importance 
of the pre-war trade may be gathered from the fact that in 1913-14 the 
total value, including India’s internal consumption, of raw jute and j ute 
manufactures, exceeded £40 millions. 


Table No. 30, — Estimates of the area under and 'production of jute 

in 1874, 1902, 1909 and from 1914 onwards. 


Year, 

Acreage tinder 
jute. 

Production* in 
bales (400 lbs.) 

1874 

1902 . ... 

1909 ... .... 

1914 . . , .... 

1915 ... 

1916 ... .... 

1917 ... .... 

1918 ... .... 

1919 ... .... 

1* * • 

1 not available ^ 

2.876.000 

3.358.700 
2,375,900 

2.702.700 

2.736.000 
2,500,382 
2,821,575 

2.700.000 

6.600.000 

7.206.600 
10,443,900 

7,340,900 

8.305.600 

8.864.600 
6,960,877 
8,428.023 

imports from Nepal which are in the neigliboiirliood of 60,000 bfiles 
annually, or the outturn m Madras of Bimlipatam jute, etc. 


The area under jute and the yield of fibre have increased by 400 per 
cent in the last forty years. The average area under crop for the five 
years ending 1912-13 was estimated at 3,150,400 acres, which closely 
corresponds with that for the last pre-war year (1913-14), viz,, 3,169,600 
acres. The conditions governing the 1918 crop were unusually unfavour- 
able. The area sown was nearly 10 per cent in defect and much 
damage was done by floods. The provincial distribution of the crop 
estimated yield in 1919 are shown in the table below. In 
1919 drought in March affected early sowings, but the monsoon was 
unusually favourable and the area under the crop was over 300,000 acres 

in excess of that for the previous year with an estimated increase of yield 
equivalent to 20 per cent. 


Table 'Eo. Zl.—Provincial areas under jute and the estimated yield in 1919 


Provincea. 

Area (acres). 

. 

Yield (bales of 
400 lbs. each). 

Bengal . . . . 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

Gooch Bihar State . . * 

• » • 

• • , » ■ 

• • • 

2,458,955 

203,430 

120,000 

39,190 

7,567,832 

495,859 

294,534 

69,798 

mu - * . ^ , 

Total 

2,821,575 

8,428,023 


Prices. 


may oe luustratea by ; 
parison of the price of raw jute in 1851 
it was the equivalent of Es. 14^ per 
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400 lbs., whereas in 1906 the rate was Rs. 57-8. In 1907 there was 
a drop in value to Es. 50-12 which was further accentuated in 1908 
and 1909, when the price declined to Rs. 39 and Rs. 32-8 per bale 
respectively. In 1912 the average wholesale price was Rs. 54-4 and in 
1913 Rs. 71 and by April 1914 the rate had gone up to Rs. 86-8 or 
more than three times the price of raw jute in 1880-84. The outbreak 
of war not only prevented quotations from soaring still higher but 
gave them a severe set-back. The high prices fetched in 1913 by the 
cultivators and favourable agricultural conditions led to the production 
in 1914 of a record crop, some two million bales in excess of the 
world’s annual consumption of jute, as estimated in normal years. The 
marketing of this bumper harvest could even in ordinary circumstances 
scarcely have been effected without a substantial decline in prices. But 
two important consuming countries, Germany and Austria, being closed 
to the trade and exports to other destinations including the United 
Kingdom, India’s principal customer, being severely restricted, the 
market was completely glutted and prices sagged down to Rs. 31 in 
December 1914. A recovery to Rs. 41 by the following March was not 
sufficient to encourage cultivators, and in May there Avas again a decline 
to Rs. 37. ’When the final forecast disclosed that the area under raw 
jute had diminished by nearly one-third, rates hardened again and by 
March 1916 the quotation was Rs. 69. The range of prices in 1916-17, 
1917-18 and 1918-19 is shewn in the following table. 

Table No. 32.— FAofesaie pnce o/ jute grou.p in Calcutta per hale 

of 400 lbs. 


Months. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 






Rs. 

AS. 

p. 

Rs. 

AS. 

p. 

Rs. 

AS. P. 

April 

• • « 

• 

• 


67 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

41 

0 0 

May 

« • « 

• 

• 

• 

56 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

39 

8 0 

June 

• • * 

« 

• 


64 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

37 

0 0 

July 

• • • 

« 

• 


48 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

43 

0 0 

August 

« • • 

• 

• 

• 

61 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

50 

0 0 

September 

I • • 

• 

• 

• 

58 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

74 

0 0 

October . 

« • « 

• 

« 


65 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

75 

0 0 

November 

• • • 

• 

• 


66 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

78 

0 0 

December 

• • « 

• 

• 


56 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

76 

0 0 

January . 

• « « 

m 

« 

m 

63 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

77 

0 0 

February . 


• 


« 

62 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

76 

0 0 

March 

• 

« 

. • 

tt 

50 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

70 

0 0 


Exports of raw jute. 


The first shipment of raw jnte was made apparently in 1795 but the 

recorded exports in 1828 were 364 cwts. 
only. In 1832-33, the figure rose to 11,800 
cwts. and in 1838 the flax and hemp spinners of Dundee began 
the manufacture of jute fabrics on power looms. The handloom 
industry in Bengal, however, possessed such vitality that up to 1860 
the exports of manufactured jute goods exceeded those’ of the raw 
material. The demand for the latter was largely increased by the cutting 
pff at the time of the Crimean war of the United Kingdom from supplies 




first of jute as a commercial fibre of the 

first importance dates from that epoch. In 1882-83 the exports of raw 

until S! and the figures thereafter rose steadily 

Zn /n ? 7 consump- 

tion m Dundee had for many years previous to the outbreak of war 

19o7to‘^717(WiT neighbourhood of 1,200,000 bales annually. In 
09 10, 730,000 tons only were shipped and in 1910-11, 635 000 but 

there was a pronounced recovery in 1911-12 and the following year when 

a total of 82o 000 tons was reached. . In 1913-14 the total las 768 000 

ofl^^ql^rto if liuf “7’ £20,550,000 the equivalent 

01 one quarter of al the raw produce exported from India in that year 

toCTPt W r 7^^ ° • 7^ i7^ export trade, of which Germany and Austria 
be!ow the^nirS'^ Dundee, whose consumption was 

Table No. ZZ Distribution and total value of the export trade* accordina 

to countries from 1913-14 onwards. 


Countries. 


United Kingdom . 
Germany 
United States 
France 

Austria-Hungary . 

Italy , 

Spain . 

Other countries 

^ Bales . 
Totai J Tons . 

(value £ 


1913-14 

bales. 


1914-15 

bales. 


1 , 626,067 

886,928 

659,366 

407,165 

256,072 

211,512 

118,613 

137,603 


1 , 487,248 

168,174 

454,244 

191,492 

64,882 

232,433 

140,745 

89,314 


1915-16 

bales. 


1916-17 


4 , 303,326 

768,451 


20 , 550,929 


2 , 828,532 

505,095 

8 , 606,802 


1 , 896,501 

• • 

597,145 

165,978 

• • 

340,144 

201,385 

159,479 


1917-18 

bales. 


3 , 360,632 

600,113 


10 , 428,024 


1 , 457,271 

• • 

692,798 

251,087 

ft ft 

215,325 

211,080 

195,139 


1918-19 


3 , 022,700 
539 ; 768 


379,680 

• • 

527,570 

157,920 

ft ft 

138,830 

194,880 

158,480 


10 , 858,736 


1 , 557,360 

278,100 


4 , 302,559 


1 , 255,075 

ft • 

342,882 

240,593 

ft ft 

149,144 

73,113 

168,907 


2 , 229'617 

398,146 


8 , 480,052 


Before the war Germany, where the fibre is used iV the manufac- 
ture of blankets, cheap carpets, etc., was next to the United Kino-dom 

India s best customer for raw jute Her normnl 

the neighbourhood of 800,000 bales annually and 250,000 wentlo ATstrir 

the disappearance of these important markets. In 1914-15 exnorts 
to al destmations, except to Italy and Spain, shew a considerable SSe 

SoS“L”otaT„“T^„rt‘ when it came commetcially 
inro signt, tne volume ol exports increased from 2,828,000 to 3 360 000 

bales, _ the United Kingdom, the United States, Italy and Smin aH 
receiving increased quantities. ^ 

owili “1916 was considerably higher but 

g chiefly to the conditions created by the war the volume of exnorlci 
was 10 per cent less in 1916-17 than in the previous year At the 
tune the range of prices was so much higher that thA value increased 

S' Including Bimlipatam jute. 
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from £10,428,000 to £10,859,000. From February 1917 onwards exports 
were prohibited to all destinatons, including the United Kingdom 
except under a license granted by the Chief Customs officer at the 
port of export and the total exports in 1917-18 amounted only to 
278,000 tons, the lowest for forty years. Of this 94,200 tons went to 
the United States and only 67,800 tons to the United Kingdom, about 
a fafth of her pre-war quinquennial average. Brazil and Japan 
imported considerably larger quantities than in 1916-17. 

The control over exports was partially removed in March 1919 and 
with effect from the 18th October disappeared altogether. 

Between the cultivator of jute and the shipper many middlemen 

Commercial organisation, iu-tervene. The cultivator disposes of his 

jute to a hepari or petty dealer who has received 
advances from a maJiajan or broker (also known as arathdar) on the 
understanding that he gets as much jute as he can for the latter. The 
inteivention of the hcjiciTi, if not that of the fnaliajcin, between the 
cultivator and the wholesale buyer is unavoidable because the individual 
holdings are generally very small. The moJicijati sells to the big buyer 
who may be the representative of a large exporting firm or of a mill, 
a baler or another broker, by whom the preliminary sorting, grading and 
bulking are effected. The most important trade centre upcountry for 
raw jute is at Narayanganj. Raw jute is transported by river or rail 
to Chittagong and Calcutta. The imports into Calcutta of raw jute in 
1918 by rail and river amounted to nearly 800,000 tons. The bulk of 
the jute for Calcutta is despatched in kuicha bales. Jute, unlike cotton, 
loses only an insignificant percentage of its weight in the processes of 
cleaning and baling. 

The raw jute market in Calcutta is operated by brokers who sell 
either to the mills or to balers who may or may not be exporters also. In 
1917-18 the number of jute presses in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
amounted to 32. All jute is baled for export, the unit of sale as well as 
of shipment being the bale of 400 lbs. though sterling quotations are 
usually on the basis of a ton, c. i. /. Brilliant colour, glossiness and 
length are the characteristics of good jute. Some mills prefer hard and 
some^ soft fibre. Though a number of grades are recognised, such as 
uttariya, deswal, daisee (the standard quality), deora, etc., traders’ marks 
play a very important part in the business, while Narayanganji and 
Serajganji are fibres named after the localities whence they are obtained 
The lowest qualities are sold as rejections while cuttings represent the 
hard and woody ends of the plants. 

The first power mill in India to spin jute started work at Rishra 


ifute manufactures near Serampur in ISoo and the first weaving 

mill at Baranagore four years later and the 
industry progressed steadily until 1875 when there was a temporary 
set-back owing to a too rapid increase in the number of looms. Since 
then the record is one of almost uninterrupted progress. Hand weaving 
has in consequence altogether died out, but the hand spinning of jute 
twine is still carried on as a cottage industry throughout the jute 
growing districts. The product of the mills is now about 3,000 tons a 
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day and tlie consumption of raw jute in Indiaii mills is five times tliat 
of Dundee and two-thirds of the total production of jute in India, the 
actual figures for consumption in 1918-19 being 5,000,000 bales out of 
an estimated total crop of 6,960,800 bales. The number of jute mills in 
India has increased since 1870 from 5 to 76, and the number of looms 
from 1,250 to 39,300. Practically all the mills are in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, on the banks of the Hooghly for convenience of cheap 
water transport, the only mills outside Bengal being three in the Madras 
Presidency utilising hiUscus cannaUnus only. While the chief products 
of the mills in pre-war times were gunnies and hessian cloth, military 
demands have since given an impetus to the conversion of the latter 
into sandbags and to a largely increased output of tarpaulins. But 
perhaps the most interesting war development is the manufacture of 
jute canvas, when the Russian revolution oacemore closed the principal 
European flax market to Great Britain and France. Over 5,Q00 000 
yards have been made by the Calcutta mills in 1918. 

The record of the jute industry in Bengal has been, as has been 

Progress of the indiustry. of almost uninterrupted progress. 

In the following table, the quinquennial 
averages from 1879-80 to 1908-09 for mills, capital, persons employed, 
looms and spindles are supplemented by actuals for the last ten yearsi 
while the figures in brackets represent the variations for each period 
taking the average for the first quinquennium as 100.‘ 

Table No. 34. Table to illustrate the expansion of the jute industry from 

1879-80. 




At tlie beginning of 1914 raw jute commanded abnormal prices — tbe 

price of group bales being Es. 82, in 
Exports of jute nianu- Calcutta and of first marks in London £36 per 
ac uresc When war broke out these rates had 

declined to Es. 50 — 55 and £27-10, and when the forecast issued in 
September indicated an unusually large crop, prices sagged badly of 
which the mills, with anticipation of a considerably enhanced demand 
for military requriements, took advantage to secure large stocks of 
the raw material at extremely favourable rates. As the war proceeded, 
the submarine menace and the consequential shortage of freight 
emphasized the importance of shipping manufactured goods in all 
cases where manufacture was possible in India in order to economise 
tonnage. During 1914-15 the exports of jute manufactures from India 
amounted in value to nearly £17-J- millions representing about 56 per 
cent of the total value of exports of the articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured and about 15 per cent of the total exports of Indian 
merchandise. There were large increased shipments to the United 
Kingdom. Eussia (via Vladivostock) bought heavily and also Japan, 
but Australia’s demands were reduced owing to the partial failure of 
the wheat harvest. 


The prosperity of the industry was enhanced in the following year 
(1915-16) owing to increased war demands from France and Eussia as 
well as from the British Government. Labour was plentiful and while 
the price of gunnies rose steadily the mills were in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able still to command unlimited quantities of cheap jxite. 
As regards the direction of the trade, 46 per cent of the gunny bags 
exported went to the Allies and of the gunny cloth 52 per cent to the 
United States of America and 16 per cent to the United Kingdom. 


In 1916-17, the foreign exports of jute manufactures amounted to 
788,600 tons and the value of the trade rose to the unprecedented total 
of nearly £28 millions. 43 per cent of the gunnies went to the United 
Kingdom, while the United States of America took 56 per cent of the 
cloth exported and the Argentine Eepublic 11 per cent. 


One of the main features of the export trade in 1917-18 was the rise 
in the price of the manufactured article, though the price of the raw 
material was even lower than in the previous year and consequently 
though there was some decrease in the volume shipped, values rose by 
3 per cent to £29 millions, a figure which is more than double the 
average value of the exports in the quinquennium preceding the war. 
Larger quantities of bags went to the United States, the Argentine, 
Japan, Egypt and South Africa but less to the United Kingdom and 
two-thirds of the total quantity of cloth was exported to the first 
named destination. 

The year 1918-19 was one of unparalleled prosperity for the Indian 
jute mills in spite of a rise in the price of the raw material towards its 
close, owing to a short crop of indifferent quality and an unsettled business 
outlook. Exports of jute manufactures were freely licensed, and with 
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enltanced prices everywhere prevailing, the total value exceeded. £35 
millions. Of private shipments Australia, the United States, Chile, Java 
and Indo-China were the best customers for bags and for cloth the 
United States of America, the Argentine, the United Kingdom and 
Canada in that order. 


In pre-war times the quantity of raw jute exported was nearly 
equal to the consumption in Indian mills. Now the latter is, as the 
table below shows, nearly thrice as great as the former. 


Table No. Z^,—Mill consiimpion and exports of raw jute from 1913-14. 


Peridcl. 

Mill consumption. 
(1,000 bales.) 

Export. 
(1,000 bales.) 

Season ending June 30th, 1914 . 

* * 

4 

4,374 

4,310 

» „ 1915 . 

• • 

• 

4,944 

3,046 

99 ,, 1916 • 

• * 

• 

5,770 

3,157 

» „ 1917 . 

• • 

• 

5,678 

2,840 

» „ ’ 191S . 

* • 

* 

5,447 

1,756 

»> 3 ^ 1919 (estimated). 

• 

6,000 

2,210 


n ill 1918-19, would, it was anticipated, have reached 

_ million bal^, but after the armistice short time w^orking was again 
inLocuce • The greatly increased output of jute manufactures in 
inclia IS further emphasized by the export returns. 

Table No. 36.— Fakes, percentages and totals of raw and manufactured 

jute exported hi 1913-14 and 1918-19 contrasted. 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Jute — • 

£ 


£ 


Raw . t 

• • • 

1 20,551,000 

52-7 

8,480,000 

19-6 

Manufactures 

18,849,000 

47-3 

1 

35,101,000 

80*5 

Total 

39,400,000 

100 

43,581,000 

100 


“ 1918-19, t 
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Table No. 37. — Details of jute manufactures exported in 1913-14 and in 

1918-19. 


Manufactured articles. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

No. of bags ..... 

368,759,000 


583,096,000 


Weight .... Tons 


325,700 


382,500 

Yards of cloth 

1,061,152,000 


o 

o 

o 

o 


Weight .... Tons 


275,200 

1 

292,100 

Miscellaneous goods weight . „ 


4,200 


1 

7,000 

Total weight 


(\f\K 1 AA 


' " — V. - 



UUD, 1 (>U 


681,600 

Value of bags . . . £ 

8,353,000 


14,889,000 


5 j cloth . . • £ 

10,396,000 

i 

19,796,000 


,5 miscellaneous goods . £ 

99,000 


416,000 


Total £ 

18,849,000 


35,101,000 I 



vjumjuui'Giai xnteuigeiice 
GovermneEt buying appointed Jute Conmiissioner in Calcutta to 

operations. eftect the purchases of raw jute for the Dundee 

1 . nulls by the various firms among whom the 

orders were distributed on the basis of their previous Dundee business'' 
This arrangement which effected considerable economies was terS^ 
nated in 1917 when a new scheme was introduced involving purchase in 
London from selected firms. An officer designated Jute Controller was 

the pTcrasI contracts in India for 

e purchase ol jute manufactures for army requirements at controlled 

rates which are calculated to have effected a saving to the Indian and 

ustiahan Governments of £1|- millions in 1918 alone. The record of 
Government orders placed on behalf of the British Indian AiiSi- 

wL + n ^ effected a quick shipment of 4 million 

wheat bags to America on account of the U. S. A. Eood Administration. 

Table No. P^ced for jute manufactures in 

lyio-lb, 1916-1/, 191/-18 and %n 1918-19. 


Year. 


1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


* 

4 


4 

4 

4 

• 


4 

• ' 

4 


4 

4 
' 4 
4 


Cloth in ydtda. 


Yoi'At 


272.000. 000 

403.000. 000 

498.000. 000 

205.000. 000 


41,000,000 

148.000. 000 

267.000. 000 

257.000. 000 


1,378,000,000 


713,000,000 




' ■ • I , ^ 

Actual sMpments in 1918-19 amounted to 221 million bags and 269 
million yards cloth, as compared with last year’s totals of 391 million 
bags and 205 million yards cloth. Of the bags 132 million went to the 
United Kingdom 74i- million to Egypt ‘ for orders 7-|- million to 
Italy 5 and 7 million to the Argentine for tagging wheat purchased by 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. Of the cloth, 113| million 
yards went to the United Kingdom, 80J million yards to the Argentine 
and 66 million yards to France, which took practically no bags. Some- 
what better rates were paid _ in view of the high price of the raw 
material, but the increase was in no way comparable to the big advance 
in values of exports on private account. 

The trade names of the principal jute manufactures with their sizes 
weight and texture are given below. The terms ‘ porter ’ and ‘ shot ’’ 
correspond to warp and weft. 


Table No. 39. Size, weight mid texture of the principal jiUe manufac- 

^ ^ m ^ A ^ ______ # Y 


Description. 


Twill Corn-sacks 

A. Twills 
Liverpool Twills 
No. 2 Twills 

B. Twills 
Grain sacks 

Cuban Sugar TwiUs . 
Sugar Twills , 
Heavy C’s. 

Light C’s. 

K. Bags . 

TlourBags 
Salt Bags 
E. Bags . 

Hessian Cloth . 




jj 


Line twill sacking cloth 
Twilled sacking 
Twill sacking cloth . 
Twilled sacking 
Twill sacking cloth . 



Breadth an 
length. 

■ags 

41"x2r 

9J 

44" X 264" 


44"x26-r 

u? 

44" X 264" 

SJ 

44" X 264" 

jr 

60"x30" 


1 4S"x29'' 

” 1 

4S"x28" 


40"x28" 

9? 

40" X 28" 

99 

40"X28" 

99 

56"x28" 

9f 

45"x26" 

99 

40" X 28" 

• 

4 : 0 " 


40" 

III 

22'' 

• 

22" 

• 

27" 

. 

28" 

• 

29" 

H: ] 

?er yard. 



With effect from the 1st March 1916 the Government of India decide 
Export duty. export duty on raw jute other tha 

of 400 lbs ^*/g®^eral rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bal 

cLt Thertrnn if 5 pe 

cent, ihe duty on cuttings was fixed at 10 annas per bale ^ 

Eessians and Rs. 10 per ton on sacking, corresponding to the raw iiO 
^te on the material used in the manufacture of each class of <^ood 
With effect from Ist March 1917 these rates were doubled and no 
stand at 4-8-0 and Re. 1-4-0 for raw jute and cuttings and Rs 3 

and Rs. 20 for l^essians and sacking respectively, These^duties are no 



Bimlipatam jute 
(1) Raw. 


• « • ' ' ’ ' . I ; t J i 

applicable to Bimlipatam jute. Tbe amount realized by tbis duty in 
1918-19 was £1,428,000. 

The question of legislating to prevent adulteration, particularly 
by watering, of raw jute tendered for export has been frequently dis- 
cussed and in 1916 the Bengal Government went so far as to draft a bill 
to deal with the evil but in the face of the opinion generally held in 
commercial circles that it would prove unworkable, the measure was 
never proceeded with. 

Though there is no true jute {cor chorus) grown outside the old 

Presidency of Bengal and Assam, there is 
considerable cultivation in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies of hibiscus cannabinus 
which yields a fibre which is very similar and can be put to practically 
tne same uses. Inis fibre, which is known as Deccan hemp in western 
India figures more prominently in the export trade under the name of 
Bimlipatam jute from the port on the Bay of Bengal from which it is 
chiefly shipped. The area under hibiscus camiahymis in the Bombay 
Presidency is about 90,000 acres and in Madras between 70,000 and 
80,000 acres. In Bombay it is chiefly found in the Deccan and Karnatak 
and in Madras, in the Vizagapatam and Nellore districts. The normal 
outturn in Madras may be taken at about 700 to 800 lbs. of dry fibre 
per acre, the percentage of fibre to dry stalks being about 16. The 
chief porrs of export are Bimlipatam, Vizagapatam and Cocanada with 
percentage shares of 58, 32 and 5 respectively. The following table 
illustrates the course of the export trade which, lackihg the organisation 
of the Bengal jute industry and dependent upon an uncertain and dimi- 
nishing steamer service at the three non-terminal ports, was greatly 
curtailed \Yhile the war lasted. 


Table No„ 40. — Bx'poris of BimUpatarn jute {raw) from Madras ports, 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 . 

Tons. 

22,003 

£ 

517,902 

1915-lB ... 

• • . * * 

V/ p tiiJl 

5,867 

84,002 

1916-17 . . . . . . 

6,090 

n2,26S 

1917-18 . 

32 

551 

60,750 

1918-10 

* 

2,370 


The principal pre-war destinations were the United Kingdom (67 
per cent) and France (8 per cent) but in 1913-14 Germany took 5,000 
tons equivalent to very nearly 25 per cent of the whole: The ship- 
ments of the same fibre from Bombay are not separately distinguished. 
The season for shipments in Madras usually runs from January to April 
and the unit of shipment is the steam-pressed bale of about 400 lbs. 
rope lashed. 




Tkough there are three factories^ in the Madras Presidency which 
(2) Manufacfeures. fibre, the principal one beino- 

t S' “‘T.™ =“»»“ tS Sa'toorioSf ss 

miUs TheSre orS** f T“ ‘“t™ bom Calcutta 

xnere are no mills manuiacturmg Deccan hemp in Bombay. 


RAW COTTON. 

According to the average of the last five years the exports of raw 
Production. cotton represent 33 per cent of the total value 
extent of tbe i-v^rl. ri “ materials exported from India. The 
surplus which in turn Spends^upo^lL°^ i exportable 

the relation of textile activity in^Europe InTthe^Juirl Z V* 

upofthe important bearing 

upon the puces as to be a factor of scarcely less importance. 

by ProfessSr*^ To^d,"^ Secretory ‘'of *the' EmpTrrCottor JT' 

kemillconsumpSni’^tht unirdtrh^''^^^^^^ 

bales out 7x4 558 ^’7^9,000 

portable surplus of 8 7SQ non 1910-15, leaving an ex- ' 

L tie neS £ y et.ge o£ 7,600,000 balee 

means au eiportairsSof 6 't^oto'l.f 

available for tie world? coh™, ’- *’■» ““nnot 

The v,iJr , ““““‘Pbon ,B tednoed by 3i millioa bales. 

ine view has for some time been held flipf ^ 

has scarcely kept pace mth the increasing demaS’''?r*'''?f 
and It will be necessary for Lancashire in particukrff S'" ® 

her place as a manufacturer of cotton o-norl? tnfr’ 1 ^ mamtain 
In tlis cmuection „„ nru^Tu 

making tie additional contributions to tie world? toft„re^;’‘ i t 

upon more pmlZt™ tf "ultivated, reSance 

liberal use of fertillers wL to guaSnS'lltTroS?"”' 
m outturn which the situation demands Proportionate increase 

referred to and considered by the Indian Cotton^r?^^“f7^® T® 

has just been published, and their survev of ^^ose report 

Indian cotton crop is summarised in +h/f u Present position of the 
The tn-n. summarised in the following paragraphs. 

that the season for planting and pickincp ato dtoerirf- fZ ° 

eutirely taigaled, olsIwirittp^S^t^tt LI 
ciency and timehness of the moioon rainfall. ^ 
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Table ^o. 41 . A.C7€(i^6 cmd ywld mi hcilcs of dOO lbs, cdcJi of cotton in ccicli ^pTovincc ffoin IBIB-IS onwnfds. 



Tte area and yield in 1913-14 and 1914-15 were 25,023,000 acres and 
5,065,000 bales and 24,595,000 acres and 5,209,000 bales, respectively. 
Tbe average yield per acre in India is between 75 and 100 lbs. of lint cotton 
only, as compared with 180 lbs. in the United States of America and 
360 to 400 lbs. in Egypt. 

In the last pre-war year the value of the Indian cotton crop was 
estimated at £494 millions or 15 per cent of the world’s total crop. 
In 1918-19 with the price of good Broach above 13c^^., the value of the 
reduced crop gathered cannot be less than £76 millions. 


The average area under cotton in the Bombay Presidency, including 

BonHay Presidency. cropped during the 

five years ending 1918-19 was 7,073,000 acres 

of vdiicli the share of Bombay was 3,884,000 acres, of Baroda 769,000 
acres and of Sind 256,000 acres. 


No separate figures are available for the production of Lancashire 
long staple cotton or of Bombay standard* long staple in the Presi- 
dency, though considerable areas are devoted to both. 

Cotton growing tracts in the Presidency fall into five divisions 

(i) the area comprising the greater part of North Gujarat, the 
adjoining tracts of the Baroda State and the greater portion 
of Kathiawar where the trade variety DIioI&tcxs is produced i 
(ii) Southern Gujarat, including the Broach and Surat districts ’in 
British territory and the Navsari District in Baroda where 
Broach cotton, the barometer of the Indian cotton trade, is 
grown ; 

{Hi) the Bombay Deccan including the districts of East and West 
Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur, also the 
northern part of the Bijapur District of the Hyderabad 
State where Khandesh cotton is cultivated ; 

{iv) the Karnatak, comprising the districts of Dharwar, Belgaum and 
the greater part of Bijapur as well as the Native States of 

Kolhapur and Sangli whence Knmpa-Dhanmr is obtained ; 
and 


{v) the territory to the left of the .Indus in Sind in the Nawabshah, 
Thar and Parkar and Hyderabad districts where cotton 
is raised. In parts of the Bijapur District westerns are also 
grown as in the Madras Deccan. 


Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

Average 
outturn 
(in bales of 
400 lbs. 
each). 

Khandesh.— 

Khandesh roseum, etc. . 

3/S' to 4/8" 

38 

2,005,000 

396,000 

Dholerafi — 

Wagad, etc. . . 

6/8" to 7/8" 

■ YU. 

33 

'2,100,000 

1 ' 

685,000 


gWre standard is a eommereml mcliW more7omeca4°oo^^ Lanca- 






Average 

Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage 

outturn 
(in bales of 
400 lbs. 





each). 

Broach — • ’ 





Navsari 

Surat, etc. 

7/8" to 1" 

7/8" 

31 

32 

j 1,210,000 

280,000 

Kumpta-Dharwar — 





Ivmnpta-Dharwar . 
American Dharwar 

Westerns . , , , 

IjS" 

G/S" to 7 IS" 
G/S" 

26 

30 

25 

1,200,000 

2.50.000 

600.000 

240,000 

55.000 

65.000 

Sind ' . 

3/8" to 5/S" 

35 

245,000 

(including 

Hyderabad). 

67,000 


Raw cotton accounted foi' 42 per cent of the total exports of Indian 
merchandise from the Boinhay Rresidency in 1918-19, the total Quantity 
shipped being about 915,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. 


During the five years ending 1918-19 the average area cropped was 

CfiTitral ans ^>^^^>^00 acrcs equivalent to 20 per cent of 

Berar. India, which is a higher percentage 

than that in any other province, in 1918-19 
the total acreage was 4,211,000. 

Of the total crop, about 2,000 bales of hani cotton when marketed 
pure and about 500 bales of buri are equal to Lanca^ire staple. The 
rest are all short staple cotton. Commercially they are all classified as 
Ooynras. Ihe most important tracts are the four districts of Berar and 
the adjacent districts of Nimar, Wardha and Nagpur, the main varieties 
produced being {i) the Berar and Central Provinces type in Berar 
and western part of Central Provinces, {%%) roseum in Berar and the 
adjoining tracts, {Hi) hani in the Hinganghat District and as a cold 

weather crop in the Chanda District. The acreage under buri does not 
exceed 2,000. 






Average 

Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

O 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

outturn (in 
bales of 
400 lbs. 
each). 

Oomras — 






Berar and Central Pro- 
vinces. 

6/8" to 6/8" 

35 

3,700,000 

571,000 

Roseum . 

Bam • ' , » ■ , 

4/8" to .5/8" 
1" to 1 J" 

40 

25 

700,000 

10,000 

180,000 

2,000 


' t 

The area under cotton for the five years ending 1918-19 averaged 

Hyderabad. 3,125,000 acres. In 1918-19, the acreage was 

2,406,000. 

Of the total crop realised, nearly 160,000 bales, if marketed pure is 
up to Lancashire standard. 


U7 


Two main varieties of cotton are cultivated— Jwi and lani, which 
both come under the trade description of Oomras. Buri is said to pre- 
dominate in the Adilahad, Nizamabad and Karimnagar districts, while 
han% alternatively known as Hyderabad Gaorani, is the most important 
variety in the west, particularly in Parbhani and Nander. In Eaichur 
and south of Gulbarga the westerns cotton of Madras are found, while 

south-east of Warangal, Cocanadas are grown and as a mixed cro-D 
Khandesh also. 


Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Bani (Hinganghat Barsi or 
Gaorani). 

1 to 11 

29 1 

Buri 

l/S" to 1" 

31 

Khandesh .... 

4/S" to 5/8"' 

32 

Westerns .... 

6/S" 

25 

Cocanadas . 

5/8" to 7/8" 

23 


Acreage. 


Average out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs, 
each). 


830,000 


166,000 


115,000 acres are returned, 
but this is probably 
Berar cotton with a 
large mixture of upland 
American and is included 
in No. 3 below. 

7 530,000 mixed with bani, 
5 115,000 mixed with buri, 
500,000 i 65,000 
(including 
Bombay). 
No separate figures avail- 
able. 


For the quinquennium ending 1918-19, 2,388,000 acres on an average 

Madras. were under cotton in the Madras Presidency 

, exclusive of 22,000 acres in the Native States. 

crop about 500,000 bales, equivalent to a half, comes 
under the Lancashire definition of long staple and practicallv the 

woe 0 the remainder except Cocanadas is long staple cotton as 
defined by the Bombay cotton trade. 

The cotton growing tracts in Madras fall into three well-marked 
divisions — 


(i) the Deccm table land including the districts of Bellary, Ananta- 
pur, Kurnool and Cuddapaii in wMcIl the nottheTns and 
westerns are grown, the former chiefly in the two first 

/ • -N x-L and the latter chiefly in the two last named districts : 

{ii) the Coromandel Coast including the uplands of Guntur, Kistna, 
ellore and Godavari (of which the first named is much 
most important) where Cocanadas are grown ; and 
the southern districts of Tinnevelly, Eamnad, Madura, Tri- 
chmopoly and Coimbatore where (1) Cambodia (a variety 
of American upland, the seed of which was obtained direct 
rom Cambodia about 1905) is grown on red soils, preferably 
well irrigated, and (2) Tinnevellies of which pure Jcarunqanni 
a_ variety selected by the Agricultural Department, is much 

the most important variety grown on the black soils. 
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districtT(..ST “4 Tiichinopoly 

1 tiicts (and to a small extent in Salem) -nassps nndpr +>.a 

trade name of Salems. ^ ^ 


Trade classification. 


Northerns 
Westerns . 
'Coeanadas 
Tinnevellies — 
Ivariinganni 
Tinnevellies 
Cambodia — 
Irrigated . 
Unirrigated 
.Salems— 
Uppam 


■Staple in 
inches. 

1 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

I Average out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 

V 

7/8'" 
6/8" 
fi/8" to 7/8" 

27 

25 

23 

439.000 

650.000 

261.000 

65.000 

85.000 

40.000 

7/8" 
6/8" to 7/8" 

32 

27 

220,000 

320,000 

50.000 

84.000 

6/8" to If' 
5/8" to 7/8" 

30 to 33 

30 to 33 

188,000 

283,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1 

00 1 

*mi^J 

rTii'iTT jrvnni liM (yj,,, III 

154,000 

27,000 


xxcrvv cot:t30ii accounts lor 16 ner cmf aI 

chandise from the Madras Presidency. It has been calcukted 
an average about 360,000 bales are available for export 

bor the five years ending 1918-19, the average 'area' under cotton in 

The Pnajab. 1,453,000 acres inclusive 

mi, j; 11 • • 129,000 acres returned by Native Htafp« 

e fall m prices on the outbreak of war led to a reductinn in + 1 , ' 
acreage in 1916-16 to 909 onn Vni++ui<, ji ^®ouction in the 

followiiKT Q out this was more than made good in the 

tollowing year. Seventy-five per cent, of the crop is ordim^ilv nn^ 

m-igation md nearly a fourth of the cotton grown is of Lancashire stanl? 

wesror. v* >>« distinguished: (?) the territory lyi g S 

west of a line drawn from Ambala to Hissar wTiatI t> ■ 7 

cotton IS cult^ated ; (n) the Punjab Canal colonies in the districts 

where Jliang Shahpur, Qujranvala and Multan 

Intb o/?f -lmcr^c•ams groivn under irrigation ; and (nV) the territSv 


ro aiaM i w 




Trade classification. 


(1) 8ind Punjab . 

(2) Punjab American . 

(3) BcngaU (S. E. Punjab) 




Ginning 

percentage. 


33 

32 to 33 
35 


Average out- 
turn (in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 


1,400,000 

276.000 

309.000 


330.000 

100.000 
100,000 


Jor the quinquennium ending 1918-I^e Iveiage acreage undi 

United Provinces. fotton was 1,137,000 exclusive of 12,000 aert 

863 nnn • in- “i Native States. In 1918-19 the area w-i 
863,000 acres including the State of Eampur. 

Practically the whole of the cotton of the proviupp ia ani/i j 7 
commercial name with a staple of 3/8" to 4/8" for^ordLar 

31 





can be evolved. ^ Tbe five chief districts, Thayetmyo, Sagaing, Lower 
CiiindwiB, Meiktila and Myingyan in the dry zone, are devoted chiefly 
to wa-gale cotton which forms nearly seven-eighths of the crop. 

^ On the borders of the dry and wet ^ones in the Thayetmyo and Prome 
districts cotton is cultivated and in the Shan Hills, the type 


4 

Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

Average out- 
turn {in bales 
of 400 lbs.) 

Burmas — 

Wa-gale 

Wa-gyi 

Shan Hills 

I 1 

5 / 8 " to 6/S" 
6 / 8 " 

1 " 

1 

30 1 
39 to 40 

25 

1 

^ 246,000 

J 

54,000 


Exports of raw cotton from Burma formed 8 per cent, of the total 
exports of merchandise from the province in 1918-19, the actual quantity 
oeing over 53,700 hales of 400 lbs. each. 

For the five years ending 1918-19 the average area under cotton in 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Orissa 

and Assam. 70,000 acres and in Assam 33,000 acres. In 

, ... Bengal the chief producing areas are the Chitta- 

gong hill tracts, the districts of Bankura and Midnapore and in 
Assam, the Garo and Lushai hills. The product of these areas is 
known as Comdla cotton. The acreage in Orissa is insignificant. In 

TO caA districts of Saran and the Santhal Parganas have more than 
10,000 acres devoted to the crop, and with the Ranchi District they 
produce the cotton called Bihar and Orissa. A variety known as 


Trade classification. 

Staple in 
inches. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Acreage. 

Average 
outturn 
(in hales of 
400 lbs. each). 

Comillas .... 
Jathia 

• » • • 

Bihar and Orissa . 

rm _ I 

3/8" to 4/8" 
5 / 8 " to 6 / 8 " 
3/8" to 4/8" 

45 

17 

34 

98.000 

Figures not 

74.000 

30,000 

available. 

1 17,000 


North-West Frontier 
Province, 


to about 85,000 bales. 

For the five years ending 1918-19 the average acreage under cotton 

was 38,000 acres. Ihe bulk of the crop is 
grown under irrigation in the Peshawar and 

Dcia Ismail Iihan districts and is known in 

is^SS^'^aL^" iVortA-Fesj Frouft'er Pm«. Its ginning percentage 
IS 32,_ and as the length of its staple is only from 5/8" to 6/8" it 
scarcely satisfies the Bombay standard of long staple. ’ ’ 

on the*! average prices of typical grades of cotton 

on tne Liverpool and Bombay markets are contrasted. 
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Table No. 42 — A verage prices of American middling cotton at Liverpool 
and good Broach cotton at Bombay during the last ten years, in pence 
and decimals of a penny per lb. 


Year. 

Liverpool. 

Bombay. 


d. 

d. 

1908 

4-25 

5*04 

1909 

5 

4*9 

1910 

6 

6*1 

1911 

6 

6*9 

1912 . . . . . 

5-75 

0*() 

1913 

5-83 

6*3 

1914 

4 

5*9 

1915 

4-50 

4*2 

1916 

6 

5*9 

1917 

16*66 

9*4 

1918 

23*33 

13*3 


The effect of the enormous rise in price is 
Exports. illustrated hy the values obtained for reduced 

exports since 1914-15. 


Table No. Quantity and value of raw cotton exported from India 

from 1 913-1 4 omvards . 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 . 

Cwl:s. 

10,626,312 

£ 

27,361,655 

1914-15 

10,849,045 i 

22,325,^ 31 

1915-16 ....... 

8,853,967 

16,619'247 

1916-17 ........ 

8,912,‘m2 

24-,067,5O6 

1917-18 

7,308,105 

28,43 8.272 
20,655,709 

1918-19 . , . . . 

3,679,001 


Wlien the trade is classified according to the port from which ship- 
ment is effected, the preponderating share of Bombay is clearly em- 
phasized. Bombay was also less affected by conditions operating to 
reduce the volume of exports than any other port except Eangoon, 
which alone recorded increased shipments in 1918-19 when the general 
total was the lowest recorded for seventeen years. 


Table No. U.— Exports of raw cotton from dijferent ports from 1913-14 

onwards. 


! 

Year. 

Bombay. 

1 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

1 

Rangoon. 

Tuticorin. 

Madras. 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

Cwts. 

7,609,2S6 

7.763.701 
7,151,457 
7,588,580 

6.672.702 
3,266,842 

Cwts. 

1,493,736 

1,445,935 

641,626 

399,641 

38,287 

15,570 

Cwts. 
567,423 
359,595 
389,643 
260,821 
147,791 
93,840 i 

I ' 

Cwts. 

169,797 

167,521 

104,835 

111,117 

128,357 

1 191,872 

i , ■ ' ■ 

1 

Cwts. 

393,035 

306,150 

283,200 

276,050 

160,450 ■ 

107,524 

Cwts. 

235,821 

183,690 

169,920 

165,630 

96,270 

3,353 
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The bulk of the shipments before the war went to the Far East and 
t e Continent, and Lancasliire lias hitlieito depended to an insignificant 
extent upon Indian cotton. According to the Cotton Control Board 
the estimated consumption of East Indian cotton in the United Kingdom 
was less than 100,000 bales in 1918 as compared with 528,000 of Egyptian 
and over 2,000,000 of American cotton. Though cotton gromiig 
IS reported to be superseding opium cultivation in more than one 
province of China the war has brought into stronger relief the dependence 
of Japan upon India for unlimited supplies of this raw material. And 
in this connection it is of interest to record that the carrying trade of 
Indian cotton to Japan has been almost completely, at least tempora- 
rily, transferred from British to Japanese bottoms. 


Table No. 45. — Distribution of the exports of raw cotton among principal 

importing countries. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1916-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 


Cwts. 

1 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Japan 

4,817,560 

4,454,931 

5,917,663 

5,791,289 

5.188.570 

Germany . 

1,688,070 

1,239,472 




Belgium . 

1,133,083 

794,369 

• • • 


• • • 

Italy 

848,576 

1,354,902 

1,124,106 

966,391 

• • • 

553 930 

Austria-Hungary 

747,041 

585,7.5 




France 

524,264 

552,273 

205,457 

264,940 

* • a 

160 357 

Unit, ea Kingdom 

384,914 

707,779 

833,628 

80l',132 

1,137,500 

fepain * 

166,933 

224,964 

239,025 

254,677 

12,443 

Jtiongkong 

109,581 

102,164 

84,771 

50,216 


China 

Holland . 

84,707 

28,922 

146,026 

17,965 

296,664 

2,030 

286425 

2 .580 

88,928 

United States 

of America. 

26,482 

30,809 

24,384 

14,420 

31,530 

Russia 

26,327 

54,661 

937 

27,674 

42 611 

Other countries , 

39,852 

83,045 

115,302 

46'543 1 

92,236 

Total 

10,626,312 

10,349,045 

8,853,967 

8,605,996 

7,308,105 


The great falling off in exports in 1918-19 which has already been 
referred to, is ascribed to the unprecedentedly high prices which prevailed 
duiing the greater part of the year, and a smaller crop. Of the 
3,679,000 cwts. shipped, Japan absorbed 2,797,000 cwts., Italy 441 000 
cwts. and the United Kingdom 276,000 cwts. 

With these exports must be contrasted the estimated consumption 

Mill consumption. indigenous cotton by Indian mills, which is 

. . arrived at by deducting the (][uantity of raw 

cotton imported from the gross figures of mill consumption. No exact 
estimate of extra-mill or domestic consumption is possible, but 750,000 
bales of 400 lbs. each is probably fairly accurate. The quantity of 
hand-spun cotton is certainly declining as handloom weavers are coming 

to depend more and more upon yarn from the mills. 
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Table No. 46. N et consumption of indigenous cotton by Indian power 

mills. 


Year ending 30th June. 


1911 

1912 

1913 
*1914 
*1915 
*1916 
*1917 
*1918 


Approximate 
Cj[uantity con- 
sumed. 

Less imports of 
raw cotton. 

Net consump- 
tion. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1 

Cwts. 

6,670,531 

65,347 

6,605,184 

7,175,357 

823,724 

6,351,633 

7,338,056 

208,885 

7,127,171 

7,800,961 

24,779 

7,476,182 

7,359,212 

88,225 

7,270,987 

7,692,013 

21,847 

7,670,166 

7,693,574 

40,991 

7,652,583 

7,209,873 

93,829 

7,206,041 


* Year ending Slsb Augast. 

The difierences with regard to ginning, baling and pressing are almost 
Ginning. many as the varieties of cotton grown. In 

Punjab and Burma, for instance, the ginners 
buy the seed cotton, elsewhere they mostly gin on commission. In the 
south of India, however, where the ginners are also exporters, they buy 
only the lint after ginning. The greater part of the crop is machine 

Dharwar where the American saw gin is used, 
c lenj with roller gins. In many of the more important cotton growing 
centres the big European cotton exporters have their own gins. 

Though the loose bundles of ginned cotton if intended for Indian 

Baling and pressing. sometimes only half pressed in old 

. fashioned screw presses, the bulk is steam 

pressed in steel hooped bales upcountry and so railed down to the port 
ihe density of the pressing varies from 45 to 65 lbs. per cubic foot. 

. greater part of the Indian cotton crop is sent to Bombay where 
It IB stored in the open air at the Cotton Green at Colaba, exposed not 
only to the weather but also to serious risk of fire. Until July 1918 
ere was no single body controlling dealings in raw cotton and transac- 
tions wep carried on under the rules of either the Bombav Cotton Trade 
Assoeiation or tlie Bombay Cotton Exchange, mostly of the former, 
taough adhesion to^ either set of rules was voluntary. Since July 1918 
all cotton teansactions in Bombay have been controlled by the Cotton 
Contracts Board, originally appointed under the Defence of India rules 
but now formally constituted under Bombay Act I of 1919 The Board 
consists of an official chairman and six members nominated by Govern 
ment and five elected, two by the Millowners’ Association and three 

Clearing House and contracts not in conformity 
with the rules promulgated by them are not enforceable at law. Their 
exchange and arbitration rooms adjoin the Cotton Green which it is 
TtA^ A i^ove to a more convenient site at Sewri. 

Wa ^ ^ derives its authority is to remain in 

force for a maximum period of two years from the signing of peace. 


Before the expiry of that period it is hoped that a single, thoroughly 

representative association will have been formed to take over permaLiit 
control of the trade. 


The units vary at the different ports. In Bombay the unit of sale 

Unit of sale and ship- candy of 784 ibs., in Karachi the maund 

ment. 84 lbs., in Calcutta the bazaar maund of 

„ ^ . 82^2^ lbs. and in the south the candy of 500 lbs. 

generally. Quotations for export to the United Kingdom are generally 
per lb. c.%.f Shipment is made from Bombay in bales of 392 to 500 lbs 

lbs. Calcutta adopts the bale of 
lbs. while at the Madras ports the weight varies from 400 to 500 lbs. 

For freight purposes all cotton is taken on measurement, one ton 

Freight. being equal to 40 cubic feet. Ordinarily one 

hundred bales of 400 lbs. each will measure 
etween ^5 and 26 tons. In Tuticorin, however, where Cambodia and 
1 mnevelhes are usually shipped in bales weighing 500 lbs. the com- 
pression is so great that one hundred bales measure only 19 tons approxi- 
mately, ^.e., five bales to the ton. 


KafoTc or silk-cotton which may be conveniently noticed here is the 
Kapok. obtained from the seed capsules of the 

,, , flowered m’odewdroM am/racfMosMm* which 

grows m the hot moist tracts of western and southern India and of 
urma. The fibre is too short, light and smooth to be easily spun unless 
as an admixture with other flosses and its cliief use is in upholstery for 
fi hng cushions, etc., where it has the advantage, unlike ordinarv cotton 
of not readily balling. On account of its buoyancy and freedom from 
water logging it is ako in great demand for life belts. The chief sources 
of supply for the European markets are the Dutch Indies and, to a 
smaller extent, Ceylon where the tree is widely cultivated for the floss 
w lie m India, no systematic planting has yet been attempted and 
the export was until recently so insignificant that no separate statistical 
records were kept of it. Even now while the internal trade has deve- 
loped considerably, the quantity shipped is small and probably the total 
is_ swelled by shipments of the floss obtained from the bo,vbL malaba- 
ncum, tfle red silk cotton tree, which is of much commoner occur- 

O/S'® oalled kapok. In 1914-15 

1 ^ non* ^ bfle two subsequent years 16,000 and 

3,000 c^s. valued at about £25,000, the chief markets being the 

United Kingdom and Italy. Before the war there were some ship- 
^Icutta^anrEombav^^^^^*^ Belgium also. Exports are confined to 

The mit of sale in Calcutta is the pound and shipment is made in 
pressed bales, rope-bound, weighing two maunds nett. In Bombay 
sales are per candy of 784 lbs. or per maund of 28 lbs. while shipment 

^ cwts. Quotations for 

export to the United Kingdom are per lb. c.i./. 

* Bombax pentandrum, Linn, 
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COTTON MANUFACTUEES. 

Of the cotton produced in India it may be said in general terms that 
Progress of the is exported raw, and one quarter in the form 


industry. 


of yarn, while the balance is manufactured into- 
, , jam, and cloth in Indian mills. The chief centre 

ot me cotton trade and cotton manufacturing industry is Bombay 
Cotton manufactiires now represent about 21 per cent of the total value- 
01 Inman manufactures exported and about 6 per cent of the total 
export trade of the country. In 1918 the total number of cotton mills 

269 with 6,614,269 spindles and 114,805 looms. The first 
m ^ started in 1838 at Goosery near Calcutta and 

sphic^f opened in Bombay dates from 1853 with 5,000 throstle 

In the last twenty years the number of spindles has increased by 
nnd the number of looms is nearly three times as great 
but ihe tendency has been to enlarge existing mills rather than open new 
es. Indeed India at the outbreak of war ranked as fourth among the- 

CreafBrit''^ textiles, being exceeded by 

Siow^ m Germany only. The table below 

tile last forty years. Statistics for 

1918-19 ace not available vet. 


Table No. 47. 


-Progress of the cotton spinning and weaving industry 
m lnd%a since the year 1879-SO. 


Year. 


1879-80 

1888-89 

1898-99 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


Number of 
mills in 
existence. 

1 Humber oe 

i — _ 

Persons 

employed. 

Looms. 

58 

39,537 

13,307 

109 

92,126 1 

22,156 

174 

156,132 1 

1 37,288 

233 

236,827 

' 74,592 

245 

232,381 

80,171 

254 

230,876 

84,627 

258 

236,847 

87,640 

266 

258,551 

91,585 

264 

260,847 

96,688 

255 

260,440 

103,311 

267 

292,160 

108,417 

267 

277,370 

110,812 

269 

284,054 

114,805 


Spindles. 


1,470,830 

2,670,022 

4,463,342 

5,966,530 

6,142,551 

6,346,675 

6,427,181 

6,495,012 

6,620,576 

6,598,108 

6,675,688 

6,670,162 

6,614,269 


Of tire toM number of miUs in India 173 are in the Bombay Presi 

S 5 Native *^® ^ intrench India and th 

of the Pd L ® I®® .If one at Quilon in Travancore. The 

m Bombay City 

cmTof the cS ! ^ P®" ®®^^ ®P^^ 87 p 

^oven. There axe also an unascertainable numbi 
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of handle oms all over India working chiefly with yarn supplied from 

^miung mills though hand spinning has not altogether died out 

From a statement compiled by the Industrial Commission it would 

appear that the mill-made and foreign yarn available for handloom. 

weavers averaged m the quinquennium i908-09 to 1913-14 over 250 

million lbs. annually (after allowance had been made for manufactures 

of rope and twine) against an estimated intra-mill consumption of 222: 
million lbs. (a) 


Table No. 48. Quantity in lbs. of mill-made and foreign yarn available for 

Jiandlooyn weavers,. 


Particulars. 

Average of 
1896-97—1901-02. 

1 

Average of 
1908-09—1913-14. 

1 TT . r 

l. Yarn imported . . 3 

Lbs-.'. 

44,955,812 

Lbs. 

41,748,910 

t by land 

1,008 

79,744 

2. Yarn made in Indian mills . . . , 

473,000,044 

648,559,400 

Total 

517,956,864 

690,388,054 

C hy sea 

3. Yarn * exported . . 3 

] 

209,397,927 

200,831,400 

(. by land 

7,610,064 

14,631,904 

Total 

217,007,991 

216,463,304 

4. Nett quantity available in India 

i 

300,948,873 

474,924,750 

5. t Cloth made in Indian mills 

98,728,909 

248,917,909 

6. { Equal to yarn ..... 

88,150,812 

222,248,133 

7. Yam (mill-made) available for hand-loom 

212,798,061 

252 676 61 7 

weavers (col. 4. — col. 6). 


! 

i 

* Includinsi: re-exnort. 




t All woven goods. 

J Calculated at the rate of 100 lbs. yani=112 lbs. cloth. 

The sea-borne trade statistics do not support the allegation some- 

Production of yarn times advanced that India exports raw cotton. 

' and repurchases it as yarn, for Japan, the 
country which predominates in the former market (45 per cent.) is 
responsible for less than 2 per cent, of the total imports of yarn. The 

yarn produced in the cotton mills in the last eleven years is shown in 
the next table. 

(a) Report of tbe Indian Industrial Commission — Appendix I, p 8 





In the early days of the industry the manufacturers of cotton textiles 
were concerned chiefly with the production of lower counts of yarn for 
shipment to China and for use on indigenous handlooms, but the 
tendency in recent years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, 
supplementing Indian supplies with imported long staple cotton. The 
great diflerence between the Lancashire and Eastern cotton spinning 
industries may be illustrated by the following. Of the world’s spindles 
39 per cent are in the United Kingdom, but they consume only 16 per 
cent by weight of the world’s cotton crop, while India and Japan with 
one-sixteenth of the total spindles employ one-fifth of the world’s crop. 

It is interesting to compare the imports of coarse, medium and fine 

yarns with the production of similar descriptions 
by Indian mills. 


Imports of yarn. 


Table No. 50. — Imports and production of cotton yarn in 1913-14 and 

1918-19 contrasted. 


Yarn. 

1913-14. 

j 1918-19. 

1 

Quantity' ‘ 
in lbs. ; 

Percentage 

class. 

! 

Percentage 

of 

; total. 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

1 

Percentage 

of 

class. 

Percentage 

of 

tptal. 

Xos. 1 to 25— 


■ I 

1 

I 

i 




Indian 

616,688,000 

1 

99-65 

I 

84-83 

538,295,000 

98-45 

1 

82-41 

Imported . 

2,150,000 

•35 

• • 

8,450,000 

i 1-55 

• • 

Nos. 26 to 40 — 


1 

I 1 





Indian 

62,711,000 

1 

69-64 

8-62 

71,959,000 

79-24 

11-01 

Imported . 

27,344,000 

30-36 

! 

1 * * 

18,849,000 

20*76 

• • 

Nos. above 40 — 



1 

i 




Indian 

3,377,000 

30-05 

! 1 

^ . -46 

4,780,000 

41-54 

•73 

Imported . 

Total 

7,859,000 

69-95 

1 

[ 

! 

6,734,000 

68-45 

■ • 

726,948,000* 

• * 

; 100 

• 1 

; 1 

653,136,000* 

« ■ 

100 


Includes imports of mercerised and unspecified descriptions of twist and yarn. 


While the war lasted Indian mills have been spinning less and less 
of the lower counts. Of counts 1 to 10 the total was 87 million pounds 
in 1918-19 as compared with 130| million in 1913-14 and the drop in 
counts 11 to 20 was about 47 million pounds. On the other hand in 
counts above 20 there was a considerable rise particularly in counts 
above 40 which may be due partly to the demands of the handloom 
weavers of finer products w’^hich importers were for a variety of reasons 
unable to satisfy. There is a prospect of India before long being 
able to command considerable quantities of long staple cotton from 
Uganda, but even if this materialises, it is regarded as doubtful in w^ell 
informed^ quarters whether the tendency to spin more yarn of higher 
counts will be maintained after the vrar, particularly if there is any 
further appreciation in the gold^^ V of the rupee. In 1912 and 1913 
there had been a marked decline in the spinning of counts between 
31and40in Indian mills. 
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In the next table will be found the estimated production of woven 
Production of woven 

goods. years. No exact estimate of 

the production of the handlooms scattered 
over the country can be attempted but it is probably in the neighbour- 
hood of 250,000,000 lbs.* i ^ b 


Table No. 51. Ahstvact stcttefyicoii of tho (^ucifitity {ifi Ihs.) of wov6% 
goods produced in the cotton mills in India during the last four years. 


Manufactures. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Grey and bleached piecegoods 
Coloured piecegoods 

Grey and coloured goods other 
than piecegoods. 

Hosiery . . 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton goods mixed with silk 
or wool. 

1 

Total . ! 

1 

1 

Lbs. 

267,165,288 

81,603,755 

2,540,552 

356,077 

588,883 

• • • 

Lbs. 

274,851,443 

98,351,965 

3,113,286 

409,790 

959,679 

ti2,653 

Lbs. 

1 

268,772,199 

106,751,853 

3,639,423 

349,373 

1,638,317 

253,004 

Lbs. 

257,839,998 

176,711,011 

3,743,704 

260,968 
1,826.837 
307, 165 

352,254,555 

377,728,816 

381,404,169 

349,580,450 


The production of grey and bleached goods thus represents about 
two-thirds of the whole though the proportion of coloured goods is on 
the increase. 


Table No. 52. Quantity and value of exports of cotton manufactures. 


1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Year. 


Yarn. 


Quantity. 


(Unit of 
1,000 lbs.) 

227,364 

183,425 

151,488 

203,961 

197,978 

133,619 

160,231 

168,980 

121,798 

63,798 


Value. 


£ 


6,472,726 

5,749,369 

5,060,097 

6,611,230 

6,554,873 

4,190,987 

4,615,244 

5,299,393 

5,043,141 

4,815,549 


PlECEGOODS. 


Quantity. 


(Unit of 
1,000 yards.) 

94,137 

99,788 

81,429 

86,512 

89,233 

67,194 

113,465 

263,845 

189,4i:0 

149,071 


Value. 


£ 


1,364,037 

1,409,255 

1,311,084 

1,399,070 

1,424,583 

1,058,489 

1,644,624 

3,650,823 

3,692,162 

4,301,287 


:: ■ 

* Calculated according to the formula approved by the Bombay Mill Owners’ Assnoi's, 
tion that 100 lbs. of yam yield 112 lbs. of cloth. «^wners Associa- 

t Separately recorded only from 1917. 
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Exports of yarn. 


The exports of yarn were, while normal conditions prevailed, four or 

five times as valuable as the exports of piece* 
goods, but these latter have greatly increased 
since 1916-17. In pre-war times the chief participants were China, 
(chiefly through Hongkong), Asiatic Turkey, the Straits and ilden. 

The exports of yarn to foreign destinations in 1918-19 are shewn in 
the next statement according to the port of shipment. Bombay has 
always enjoyed a preponderating share of the trade. 


Table No. 53 . — Quantity of cotton yarn and twist exported in 1918-19 

and the share of the principal ports. 


Port. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Bombay ........ 

Lbs. 

62,552,331 

98-0 

Calcutta . 

755,762 

1-1 

Tuticorin ....... 

241,900 

*3 

Total . 

63,797,909 

100 


The total volume of exports in 1918-19 fell by nearly 50 per cent, 
owing to high rates prevailing for raw cotton in India, which so enhanced 
the price of yarn as to encourage unprecedented arrivals of Japanese 
and Chinese yarns at Bombay. Since the close of the year, however, 
the temporary boycott of all Japanese goods in China has revived the 
demand for Indian yarn in that country. 

The exports of cotton manufactures other than yarn bear a very 

^ ^ e small proportion to the total output of the mills. 

Exports of cotton manu- mt, • . i: x 1 i i 

factures. exports of cotton manufactures, classified 

according to descriptions, have been as follows 

since 1913-14. 


Table No. 54. — Values of the exports of cotton manufactures {other than 
ya/rn and twist) since 1913-14 classified according to descriptions. 


Descri|)tions of 
cotton manufac- 
tures. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

19 17- IS. 

1918-19. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Piecewoods, . 2 :rey. 

473,892 

345,317 

508,249 

1,699,749 

1,159,404 

1,224,344 

,, white 

11,912 

5,347 

7,366 

31,831 ! 

55,991 

96,080 

„ coloured, 
printed and 

i 


dyed 

938,779 

707,831 

1,129,009 

1,919,243 

2,476,767 

2,980,863 

Handkerch i e f s 




and shawls 

54,385 

57,226 

97,789 

47,676 

26,716 

19,994 

Sewing thread . 

11,870 

5,083 

11,285 

18,399 

9,125 

14,027 

Hosiery 

9,698 

5,560 

9,435 

12,036 

10,037 

50,599 

Other sorts 

24,563 

23,041 

25,596 

66,760 

103,124 

158,759 

Total 

1,525,099 

1,149,365 

1,788,729 

3,795,691 

3,846,495 

4,544,666 
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Tlie chief markets for cotton cloth woven in India are those colonies 
and countries in which there is a considerable Indian immigration. 
Bombay IS the principal port of shipment for chadars and dAooifs 
1 cloths-' and domestics, the principal destinations being Aden, East 
Africa (including ‘ German’ and Portuguese East Africa), Persia, Zanzibar 
the^ Srraits and Baluchistan {via Karachi), while coloured lunqis and 

sans which go chiefly from Madras are shipped to the Straits Settlements 
Ceylon and Sumatra. ’ 

As an example of handloom weaving for export, the trade in Madras 
handkerchiefs may be cited, which are shipped to the United Kincdom 
though their ultimate destination is chiefly Africa. These so-called! 
handkerchiefs are made with 40s to 60s in pieces 8 yards by 3 

Of the ports participating in the export trade, 51 per cent, went 
from Bombay, and 46 per cent, from Madias, calculated upon the totals 
for the last pre-war but in the special conditions governing freicfht 
while war lasted, Bombay has captured a much larger share of the trade. 

Two main varieties of cotton carpets may be distinguished as made 

Cotton carpets. India, one resembling the woollen pile carpet 

but with warp, weft and pile all of cotton yarn 
and the commoner kind without any pile and with the same design oii 
both sides. The latter are produced in three principal forms— daria 
(bed carpets), shatranjis (floor carpets) and ']ainamaz'\ (prayer mats) 
This distinction of terms is not however strictly observed and all pileless 
cotton carpets are commonly designated dans. In the davi proper" 
the pattern generally consits of stripes of various colours, blL and 
white being the favourite combination, but flowers and geometrical ■ 
shapes are not infrequently woven into the body of the fabric. The 
looms on which dans are woven are generally horizontal and the dyes 
formerly in use were indigenous vegetable dyes principally indigo but 
the cheapness of aniline dyes has led to the increasing adoption of the 
latter. The weavers in most of the provinces are poor Mahomedan or 
low caste Hindus and the organisation of the trade largely depends on 
a system of advances by mahajans or middlemen who sell the outturn 
at the big trade centres. Daris properly so called are generally pur- 
chased in the piece, while floor carpets are sold by the yard or by 

The chief centres of manufacture are Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra Cawn- 
pore, Earukhabad, Moradabad and Etawah in the United Provinces 
The daris of Agra are noted for their finish, those of Bareilly for their 
cheapness and durability and of Ahgarh for the eloseness of the stitch 
The industry is expanding in Cawnpore where large mills under 
European and Indian management are manufacturing with machinery 
largCT sizes suitable for tents and bungalows and turning out consi- 
derable quantities for export to England and America. Other provinces 

where cotton carpets are made are the Punjab, chiefly in the districts of 

* A grey calico, so-called from an old trade mark. 

j In tne Central Provinces, 
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Multan, Amballa and Hoshiarpur, tbe Delhi Province, the Bahawalpnr 
State, Patna city, and the Champaran and Shahabad districts of Bihar 
and Ayyampet, Bhavani, Adoni and Kurnool in the Madras Presidency 
where the local name for these carpets is jamkalam. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency a not inconsiderable industry is carried on in some of the Deccan 
districts. It is also a popular jail industry in nearly every province. 

No separate statistics are maintained of the exports. 


GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

Rice. 

Although in favourable seasons, barley, millets and pulses are ex- 

Production ported in considerable quantities from India, 

the most valuable exports included under the 
head ‘Grains and Pulses’ have invariably been rice and wheat, their 
aggregate values representing about 90 per cent, of the whole. The 
world production of cleaned rice has been calculated* as in the 
neighbourhood of 60,000,000 tons exclusive of an entirely empirical 
estimate of 30,000,000 tons for China. India’s share of this grand 
total of 90,000,000 tons may be taken approximately at 40 per cent., 
and though her average exports seldom exceed 7 per cent, of her total- 
estimated production, she is nevertheless the largest exporter of rice 
in the world. India’s export trade in rice is less susceptible to. 
seasonal influences than in the case of the majority of food grains 
because in Burma which contributes the greater part of it, a failure ot 
the rains is unknown. The volume of export to foreign countries 
is however affected by crop shortage in other parts of India. 


Table No. 55, — Exports of rice according to provinces from lOOQ-lO^ 

in round -figures. 



Provinces. 

Totai. 

Year. 

Burma. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay 

and 

Sind. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pre-war years — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

Annual average for quinquen- 
nium— 1909-10,.to 1913-14 . 

1,814,000 

1 

1 

374,000 

121,000 

60,000 

2,398,000 

15,107,000 

1913-14 . 

1,835,000 

327,000 

155,000 

82,000 

2,420,000 

17,599,000- 

War years — 




1 

i 



1914-15 . . ... 

1,115,000 

170,000 

183,000 

66,000 

1,538,000 

11,339,000 

1915-16 . 

945,000 

75,000 

239,000 

80,000 

1,340,000 

10,192,000- 

1916-17 , 

1,186,000 

64,000 

184,000 

154,000 

1,585,000 

12,326,000 

1917-18 . 

1,499,000 

71,000 

173,000 

196,000 

1,939,000 

13,774,000 

1918-19 

1,611,000 

153,000 

96,000 

157,000 

2,018,000 

15,310,000 


* Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Tol. XV, April— June 1917, page 254. 
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the monsoon in India at onoe creates a remarkabie infla- 
does not'ntS “resZl ZZ' t„* WlTu rt 

eimnde^and iri9T9 subsequently 

_ p aed and in 1912-13 the total exports amounted to 2|- million tons 

The aggregate for 1913-U was a little-less than 2i mimons ' 

Ihe ettect of the war upon this trade was very marked as the 

table illustrates. Tbe principal causes of 

the shrinkage in exports from Burma and Bengal 

in the first three war-years were the los*^ nf 

g Ae last three monS 

and t£ Government’s requirements of rice 

en?wiq allocation to Rangoon of a considerable amount of tonnage 

ve^i the mSkeTr'f ' r million tons to go forward. In normal 

gating about 300,OCK)”tZ TuZlIy. ZZisZmy ““Z’ oTfhi 

:zrdiZ?z 


Effects of war upon 
exports. 


Table ISTo. oQ.— Dived exports of rice to the United 

last six years. 


Kingdom during the 


I 

1 1913-14. 

1 

I 1914-15. 

1 

1915-16. 

1 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

. 1 

^0*1® • . 1 161,409 

i 

i 

Tr> p , ■* 

i 

1 

i 

211,794 

297,142 

321,452 

523,174 

1 

252,010 


^ w^r a gooa deal ot Indian rice was cleaned and 

m Gennanv and Holland before it reached the United Kingdor T 
pre-war freight rate to the United Kinadcno fr-n,o, -r -^i^gciom- IJ 
in the iieio-hbourbnnil rtf €>'=; i -ir ^^om Rangoon lor rice w, 

armistice the Government rate was 125 shillino-q -P 
outside steamers 400 shillings and upwards ' sdillin^s and f. 

Of India-s total e-xports about 47 per cent, went in pre-war days 1 

Principal recipients. cent.- to other Asiatic countrii 

4 . 1 . • * -r t Ion, the Straits Settlements T^jnan 

InieranTswth^AheSa ’"Tbou^Sftf 

consuniption as food, the remainder beilg^utihS WlvTr''?' d 

manufactui-e of spirits and starch. G^maL was Indk 
chief individual customer accoimti-nfr a , India 

average for the five years ending 19lf’l7for 7. on th 

mZis‘;t r S ~ sr zz sZ: 

siderable customers. DhectZdeZith “he wLflZesT *7“] 
considerably during the war The demaTult Tf n n ^ developer 

met y re-exports of Rangoon rice pSaL a^^^^^ previousl 

Liverpool or by German millers with similar o? betti “atir^ta 



iiom 'Cstig'o "i5©'6 piixcliased in Direct s]iipiD.eiitS 5 6iiefly from 

Calcuttaj^ only in one year exceeded 2,500 tons. The exports from Burma 
to Cuba in 1916-16 amounted to 28,071 tons and in 1916-17 to 75,451 
tons, the corresponding figures for Calcutta being 7,176 tons and lo'l99 
tons respectively. If more freight had been available the Calcutta 
figures in this and the following year would have been largely increased# 
In 1918-19, the strict rationing established just before the new Burma 
crop came on the market disappointed many prospective buyers. The 
Bengal rice^ which goes to Cuba is of a quality grown chiefly in the 

districts adjoining Calcutta for which there is little or no demand in 
India. 

Burma practically has a monopoly of the export trade in rice and also 
makes good any shortage in the supply for local consumption in other 
parts of India, because the ratio of acreage under rice to population is 
so high that her exportable surplus is far larger than that of Bengal, 
Bihar or Madras who grow more rice but have to meet a much higher 
internal demand. The Burma trade represents between 70 and 75 per 
cent, of the whole. The Madras trade is practically confined to Ceylon 
and Mauritius. 

The acreage and production of cleaned rice in British India in the last 

Acreage. years according to the forecasts issued by 

the Department of Statistics are as indicated 
in the following table. 


Table No. 57. — Acreage and ^production of cleaned rice in British India 

from 1913-14. 


'Year. 

1 

j 

Area. . j 

» 

Production. 

Exports 
(rice not 
in the husk). 

Percentage 
of 4 to 3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

Acres. | 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1 

' 

1913-14 .... , . 

76,908,000 i 

1 30,138,000 

i 

2,419,850 

8 

3914-15 .... 

77,669,000 

' 28,244,000 

1,538,300 


1915-16 . , . 

78,679,000 

33,206,000 

1,339,800 

' 3 " 

1916-17 .... 

81,020,000 

33,442,000 

1,584,750 

4|- 

1917-18 

80,668,000 

3 6,0 9 4,000 

1,910,884 

' .5 

1918-19 . . . 

76,734,000 

24,095,000 

2,017,916 

8 


In addition there is an estimated .production in the Native States 
winch is r oughly placed at 1,000,000 tons. The yield per acre for British 
India IS about 8|- cwts., which compares very unfavourably with Japan 
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and Egypt where it is between 21 and 22: The area in the princiDal 
provinces in 1917-18 and tlieir percentage are saewii below. 


lABLB No. 58. — Acreage under rice according, t 

'O' provinces in 1 

Provinces. 

f 

Ac .res.. 

■ 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Madras . . . [ * 

Burma ...*.***** * 

United Provinces . 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Assam . . ^ • . . . . 

Bombay (including Sind) 

Punjab . . , ^ ...... 

* • • * 

20,9629)00 
lo, 6 16,000 

1 1,1)55,000 
1.0,802, 000 

7.417.000 

5.271.000 

4.802.000 1 
3,,0S 1,000. 

1.005.000 

) 

Total 

80,668,000 [ 


Percen- 
tge. 


26 

\M- 


I 

• 2 . 

n 

9 

()X 

6 

1 


er 


m 


— ■ ■ i 

nice in tlie husk before liiilliiifi’ is known as 

io iviiu yy 11. 0/0 ^ irxj. uv::x. xtui 

Terms employed. becomes rough rice and after pearling i 

t'-T-oPw nf •• becomes cleaned or white rice. The broke: 

bio-W and sold as coodie or Mood, while ih 

polishing o: 

to the' o-Lh! i any rice meal which may aclher 

cess nr if chemicals whatever are used in this polishing pro 

rice cnn+a' ^ r° j. process connected with the milling of rice. Carir 
exportedT; rice, i.e!, paddy, aud.i 

Si hell ^ milling o, 

the cinabtv rif of paddy to rice by w^eight depends entirely oi 

of 8 ■ 5 fine tif ^ produced. In the case of s^ecicds it may be taken a 
■>i . 0 , but the ratio for better qualities is. lower.. 

able deiiTnrwf market in Europe, but there is a consider 

and revJr employed such as the Federated Malay State! 

paddv k T¥ P^°®®s®/my be roughly described as follows. Th( 

bain^und “ TOter for from forty to eighty hours according tc 

before hnski2^°\p-'i minutes and driec 

in out of tk ^^ 1 ^® ^^smess is largely in the hands of small milh 

rice after ,tee ^°em to spread ' ' 

lice after staining to dry m the sun though artificial dryiim is 

its'Hghher milP^ rice has a higher nutrient value: owing 

becS ' Sf l^^eked it has. a yellow tin|e 

a great asset when rW ^®®P® afterwards, which 

day Attel l I overnight to- be eaten the followi 

proepc 5 <i frv +? ^ made in Eangoon to evolve a more scienti 

^ parboiled rice but it cannot be said th 

ny en.iixely satisfactory plant bas yet been elaborated. 

In the official Indian trade returns rice meal is merged in the genei 

Bran and Pollards.’ The total qua 
tity exported under this item in 1914-16 w 
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194j588 tons of which 183,697 tons were shipped from Burma and the 
Burma exports are known to consist entirely of rice meal. The 
United Kingdom was formerly the principal customer for Burma rice 
meal as cattle fodder, taking about 120,000 tons each year and before 
the war the Straits Settlements and Germany came next in importance 
taking about 30,000 to 40,000 tons each. In 1917-18 the exports 
declined from 143,888 tons valued at £247,000 to 22,115 tons valued at 
£18,800. Shipments to the United Kingdom which exceeded 100,000 
tons in 1916-17 fell to 3,380 tons and the average f.o.b. price was Es. 13 
(176*. id,) per ton as against Es. 26 (£1-14-8) in the previous year. 
At the end of 1917-18 there were probably not less than 100,000 tons 
accumulated at the mills and available for export had freight been forth- 
coming. In 1918-19 there was little improvement in the market, but 
with prices falling to the neighbourhood of Es. 8 (lOs.-Sd.) per ton, about 

30.000 tons were taken bv the Straits Settlements and rather less than 

10.000 tons by the United Kingdom. 

An export duty of three annas per niaund (equivalent to about l|-cL 

a bushel) is levied on all foreign exports of 
xpor u y. husked or unhusked including rice flour 

but not meal the tax being included in the /. o. b, price. The total 
revenue from this source during the last six years is shewn below'. 

Table No. 59 . — Revenue derived from exfort duty on rice since 1913-14. 


: 

1 

Year. | Be venue. 

1 .. 











£ 


1913-14 

• 

A 

A 

« 

• 

9 

• 

« 

• • 

860,000 


1914-15 

• 

• 

• 

« 


• 


• 

■ • 

553,000 


1915-16 

• 

• 

« 

« 

• 

• 




507.000 


1916-17 


m 

• 

f 

• 

« 


m 

• • 

580,000 


1917-18 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

m 

■ • 

702,000 


1918-19 


• 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

741,000 



For statistical purposes, foreign and coastwise exports of rice are 

divided up into two heads — rice in the husk 
Exports. (paddy) and rice not in the husk (rice), but the 

volume of the former seldom exceeds 50,000 tons in the year, the chief 
destination being Ceylon. Rice not in the husk includes boiled rice. 
The principal countries participating in the export trade in rice before the 
war and in the last year of the war are shown in the table sub-joined. 

The exports to Java. vary according to the quantities which that 
country is able to obtain from Indo-China and Siam and the prices ruling 
in those markets. In 1910-11 and 1911-12 they exceeded a quarter 
of a million tons and in 1912-13, 160,000. While India exported about 

1,400,000 tons to foreign countries in the last pre-war year, Siam and 
Indo-China, the next most important exporting countries, supplied an 
almost equivalent quantity to Britisli countries (1,300,000 tons). Jap^i 
has not succeeded in becoming self-supporting in the matter of foodstims 
as at one tim.e she seemed likely to be. The distribution in 1918-19 
was largely affected by the operations of the Royal wheat Commission. 
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Table No. 60. — Quantities and values of rice exported frcnn India in 
1913-14 and 1918-19 classified according to destinations. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

£ 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

£ 

Ceylon .... 

335,059 

13*8 

3,162,450 

340,959 

16-9 

3,118,860 

Straits Settlements, including 
Labuan. 

United Kingdom . 

284,589 

161,409 

11-8 

6*7 

1,915,029 

1,129,677 

337,799 

270,143 

16-7 

lS-4 

2,091,280 

1,669,594 

Egypt 

53,884 

2-2 

371,097 

5,966 

•3 

553,572 

Mauritius and Dependencies . 

51,344 

2*1 

503,988 

42,249 

2>0 

360,213 

Other British Possessions 

144,878 

6-0 

1,189,541 

107,545 

5-4 

1,311,688 

Totai British Countries . 

1,031,163 

42*6 

8,271,782 

1,104,661 

54-7 

8, 495, '592 

Holland . . . 

333,732 

13-8 

2,026,221 

« « 

• * 

.. 

Germany .... 

315,895 

13-1 

2,096,054 

« « 

m ft 

• • 

Austria-Hungary , 

211,442 

S-7 

1,370,032 

« • 

« ft 

• • 

Japan , . . . . 

160,646 

6-6 

1,076,886 

205,372 

10’ 1 

1,270,234 

Asiatic Turkey 

81,057 

3-4 

665,869 

44,905 

0.0 

626,805 

J ava ..... 

39,412 

1-6 

261,158 

83,760 

4*1 

526,193 

France . • , . 

23,679 

0*9 

152,972 

113,349 

5*6 

735,002 

Italy 

901 

•04 

6,110 

129,606 

C*4 

826,994 

Other Foreign Countries 

221,998 

9*26 

1,672,498 

336,268 

16-9 

2,829,203 

Total Foreign Countries . 

1,388,700 

57-4 

9,327,800 

913,255 

45-3 1 

6,814,431 

ALL Countries 

2,419,863 I 

100*0 

17,599,582 

2,017,916 

100*0 

i 

15,310,023 


Burma. 


Since the British occupation in 1852, rice has been Burma’s principal 

export and Rangoon rice, 83 it is called, is the 
standard of the European rice trade. About 
two-thirds of the rice crop comes from Lower Bmma where it represents 
90 per cent, of the cultivated area. From threshing floor to river or 
railhead the paddy is commonly carted in bulk. It is thence conveyed 
to the various ports either by rail in bags or more commonly by boat 
in_ bulk, measured alongside the mills as discharged, and stored in the 
mills’ godowns. Paddy prices in Rangoon are quoted with reference 
to a unit of 100 baskets containing 46 lbs. each, but in the districts the 
baskets used are not standardised and there is considerable local vari- 
ance. For example the Akyab paddy basket contains 23 lbs only. 

As a rule the paddy is taken over from the cultivator on the 

threshing floor either by middlemen acting on 
behalf of the mills, by speculators, or by local 
traders known as jungle brokers. The beginning of the paddy 
reason corresponds pretty closely to that of the calendar year as 
narvesting conamences generally towards the end of November and the 
crop comes commercially into sight in January. The crop is all hand- 
reaped chiefly coolies from Madras and Bengal, mechanical aids 
being unknown. The mills which own their own boats advance money 

to their paddy buyers on the security of the latter’s land or other 
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property. In some cases the paddy buyers mortgage their ^boats 
against the moneys received. A boat may do three or four trips 
per month according to the position of the paddy, but if bringing paddy 
from the more distant and outlying districts a full month may be 
occupied in making one trip. As soon as the buyer obtains a boat he 
proceeds to the district, buys grain and brings it to the mill for measure- 
ment. Measurement is done fairly rapidly and in very few cases occu- 
pies more than one day. In fact, generally speaking, the boats which 
arrive in the morning can return upcountry the same day. When 
a boat of paddy is discharged, a certain number of baskets is weighed 
and the average weight arrived at therefrom is taken as represen- 
ting the weight of the whole consignment, credit being given to the 
seller for any excess over 46 lbs. and deductions being made if the ave- 
rage weight is found to be less than 46 lbs. Storing facilities in the 
districts which were formerly limited are now considerable and at a 
rough estimate almost half the exportable surplus can be distributed in 
godowns upcountry, Paddy deteriorates to some extent as regards 
colour and grain with lengthy storage, but its merits as a foodstuff remain 
imimpaired. Deterioration in colour is brought about by heating and 
so far no expedient has been hit upon to overcome this difficulty. 

In the cargo rice mill, the paddy is put over shakers and sieves in 

order to remove extraneous matter, such as 
Millmg. stones, dirt and straw, and winnowed. It is 

then hulled, i.e., passed between the grind stones which remove the- 
husk, winnowed again and then becomes what is knowui as loonzaiiu 
' JFive parts cargo rice ’ consists of 80 per cent, loonzain and 20 per cent, 
paddy. In white rice mills, the loonzain rice is again milled by cones or 
pearlers, which remove the outer cuticle. The rice then goes through a 
farther process of sieving, the sieves being so arranged and graded that 
the percentage of broken rice which it is desired to separate from the 
whole rice can be removed and bagged off separately. It is then 
re-winnowed and bagged. In the higher qualities of rice usually shipped 
to Europe, there is a further polishing in cylinders made of wood and 
wire gauze in which revolve rollers covered with sheep skin. This takes 
place after the rice has left the cones or pearlers, but before the final 
sieving process. Formerly the hulk of the rice shipped was cargo rice, hut 
now the proportion of white rice to cargo rice shipped is practically the 
inverse of what it was a quarter of a century ago. 

Unit of sale and ship- The following are the terms on which rice is 
ment. sold in Burma : — 

When sold locally, at a price per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each. 


95 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


to Europe ,, 
to Java 
to Manila 
to Straits 
to Japan 


99 

99 

99 


to India 


93 


9 9 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


99 


99 


■99 


99 


99 


99 


cwt. of 112 lbs. nett, 
picul of 136 lbs. nett, 
picul of 133| lbs. neit. 
coyan of 6,333|- lbs. nett, 
picul of 136 lbs. nett, (or per 
cwt. of 112 lbs. nett.), 
bag (according to weight). 





Eice for the United Kingdom is usually on consignment sale through 
brokers in London. The general level of prices for Burma rice is lower 
than for any other variety. 

The qualities of white rice milled in Burma are known as follows : 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Europe rice. 

S. Q, (Straits Quality) Europe rice. 

Small Mills special. 

Big Mills special. 

Special grains have their own e.g.^Meedong rice, YaJime rice, etc. 

The following qualities of broken rice or coodie are produced from the 
above : — 

From all qualities : — 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 white broken rice. 

Cargo broken rice. 

From Nos. 1 and 2 Europe rice : — 

A 1, A 2 and A 3 white broken rice. 

From No. 3 Europe rice and S. Q. Europe rice : — 

B 1, B 2 and B 3 white broken rice. 

From Small 3Iills specials and Big Mills specials and Meedong 
specials : — 

C 1, C 2 and C 3 white broken rice. 

The unit of shipment in Rangoon is the bag which varies in wei^-^ht 
from 168 to 225 lbs. nett. 

The usual busy season for paddy commences about the 15th of 
January and lasts till somewhere about the 15th of April. By the latter 
date it is normally reckoned that about half the exportable surplus has 
been marketed. The remainder of the crop is marketed throughout 
the year and under normal conditions is delivered at the port of export 
by the middle of December. There has been a growing tendency of recent 
years, which war exigencies have accentuated, to store so as to distribute 
the business more evenly throughout the year. Co-operative Credit 
Societies have enabled cultivators to hold up part of the harvest instead 
of rushing it down in the first three months of the season and glutting 
the market with disastrous results to themselves. 

The milling capacity of a typical Rangoon mill may be put at about 
jjjljlg_ 30,000 baskets of 46 lbs. paddy per day of 

12 hours. The largest mill at Pazundaung is 
capable of turning out 700 tons of cargo rice a day. Mills generally 
run night and day for about three months in the year and paddy husk 
is the only fuel used. The quantity of husk produced is always in excess 
of fuel required and until a year or two ago the surplus husk used to be 
discharged into the creeks and rivers.' Now-a-days, however, when 

fuel is expensive many other industries are glad to purchase the 
available surplus. 

No exact figures are available as to the number of rice mills in Burma 
and their milling capacity, but there are over 300 employing twenty 
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liSjiitlb or inoic ^^ncl oii a cons6rv8,tiv6 cst-iiiiEitc tlio outtuxn msy bo pntj 
at about _6, 000,000 tons oi ‘ five parts cargo rice ’ per annum. In 
urma, as in other parts of India, thecipacity of mills is considerably 
m excess of the quantity of grain available for milling. 

On the outbreak of war the price of paddy was Rs. 130 per 100 bas- 

Prices. of lbs. and of white rice Es. 31.5 per 100 

, , - „ ^ ^ baskets of 75 lbs. each. By March 1915 prices 

had fallen to Rs. 93-95 for paddy and Rs. 230 for rice. Speculation 
drove the figures up to Rs. 210 and 480 in September but at the end 
of November white rice was down to Rs. 320. In March 1917 the 
range of prices was between Rs. 116—120 and Rs. 291-292-8 respect- 

1 price of paddy and of rice declined until Rs. 80 

and Ks. 19o respectively were touclied in September, a lower level than 
. 01 nicaiy yea^. In the middle of January a Rice Commissioner was 
appointed in Rangoon to buy rice on behalf of the Royal Cominis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies. This had the immediate if temporary eflect 
of stiflenmg the paddy market, but owing to lack of tonnage and 
samcient supplies in the hands of millers to meet their commitments 
iie market again receded. As however tonnage came in sight to lift 
the large quantities deinanded by outside markets, particularly Java and 
» apan, the paddy prices stiffened and by the end of the year reached 
the high figure of Rs. 160 per 100 baskets of 46 lbs. 

Table No. 61. The cliMribution of the exports of rice from Burma accord- 
ing to countries in IQU-U and 1917-18 contrasted. 


1913-14. 

1917-18. 

Destination. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Destination. 

i 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

.British Possessions — 
Straits Settlements .. 
Other British Pos- 
sessions. 

Holland 

41ermany .. 

589,870 

280,922 

308,948 

325,300 

-29.7,560 

32 

15 

17 

i is 

If) 

British Possessions — . 
United Kingdom 
Straits Settlements 

! 

Ceylon . . . ■ 

Other British Pos- 

1,048,145 

.522,815 

288,552 

i 

164,589 

72,189 

! 

09 

35 

19 

11 

4 

An stri a- Hungary 

1 1 T • . 

209,470 

ll 

sessions. 

Italy 

107,885 

7 


. — uv. vvixiuii quamnies oi rice proceeded 

m were Trance, Greece, Mauritius, Japan and Australia, but 

exports to Holland, Cuba and the Dutch East Indies were greatly in 
detect. ^ In 1918-19 no private shipments to Europe were permitted and 
the Allies received the bulk of the purchases made on behalf of the Royal 
Commission on wheat supplies. Of 1,611,000 tons exported, the United 
Emgdom absorbed 261,167 tons, France 131,933 tons and Italy 129,601 
•tons while 50,500 tons were shipped to Egypt ‘ for orders.’ The noimal 
c IS ri xition of the foreign trade between the differe.nt Rurma ports 

was^Rangoon 68 per cent., Bassein 13 per cent., Moulmein 10 per 
'Cent, and Akyab 9 per cent. 
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TiougE tie average acreage under rice in Bengal and the adjoining 
Bengal. province of Bihar and Orissa which is chiefly 

47 per cent of by the port of Calcutta* amounts to 

favourable season the Mo ^ 7 . of Burma, though in a 

tms. SiiiM iSu S l,‘ . f Ceylon and Mauri- 

a diiect trade with fh,hl mcreasmg share of the trade and 

ir. prrwSirt^rhof,*f"'“f Sf- 99 pet cent, went 

followiTifr i-ah7 ' and the balance from Chittagoncr 

lollowmg table gives the consolidated Bengal figures. ^ 

able No. 62 . Quantities and values of rice exported from Bengal, 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1913- 14 

1914- 13 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 






Tons. 

326,921 

170,244 

75,450 

64,107 

71,404 

153,326 


£ 

3,304,148 

1,770,276 

841,759 

742,600 

713,342 

1,626,675 


shor.5|™nd In IS S a Hi affected by beigh, 

demand for common rice from Cev?^**®Q position and a brisl 

West India, encTt^^Td 

serve supplies for local consumutiet h?^ ’ ^ necessary to con- 

of the ir onsoon. The FoodstnfFa P eensequence of the partial failure 
became necessarv in October 1 91 S ti °ner whose appointment 

be ^tioned as ir ^“tSSe'fZ w“"‘ 

Po(«o'iolL(SSM£i*pSL°“o!d'j “fS". or white 

among boiled or Wn rices chMur, while 

hUni, haUam and mree The nriuLal v« 
which goes to Ceylon The 

tear waf Han.bnrg" rn, cI^alleTit 7'”“ 

and Bremen ; for oU hard which is erLn ehi!fl . * fe Liverpool 
of Calcutta (the designation Patna having referenc™ to 

^«ndtZ‘S»^ 

p»d. in bZ onZr^TZb? ttZs rr “ 

based on the cwt. c. i, /. ’ ^ sterling quotations gre 

Foreign enpoita the M^as Presidency are compaiatiwely 

■“"it ^0 toUowing table shows the ouanf 

titles exported doling fhe last six ^17 

• I. U13.U „d »,H„ a™ w„ .to 
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Table No. ^.—Quantities and values of rice exported, from all ports in 
ineMaaras Presidency during the last six^years. 


Year. 

Qiiantitjo 

Yaicte. 

I91S-14 . . ' , 

1914- 15 . . , ’ ‘ ^ ’ 

1915- 16 , . , .... 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 e * 

1918- 19 ... .... 

Tons. 

155.000 

183.000 

239.000 

184.000 

173.000 

97.000 
i 

1 

£ 

1.. 570,000' 

1.850.000 
2.627.iX>0' 

2.077.000 

1.965.000 

1.126.000 


pnncipal destinations are Ceylon (90 per cent.) and Mauritius 
(8 pCT cent.). The chief ports of export were Cocanada, Tuticorin 
and JNegapatam, but the conveniences of the Dhanushkodi route have 
latterly diverted practically the whole of the Ceylon trade to that port. 
At Cocanada the usual grades shipped, all parboiled, are mill rice A, B 
and C grades, chabyam or unpolished rice and bazaar boiled which is 
prepared in local hand mills and is of very inferior quality. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 164 lbs. nett, generally^ 

Fopeign exports of rice from, Bombay are on an even smaller scale 

Bombay Presidency. those of Madras. In pre-war years, the 

(1) Bombay. ' average shipments did not exceed 26,000 tons 

a year, the actual figures for 1913-14 being 
28,884 tons. The table below gives the quantities and values of r-'ce 
exported from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 64. — Quantities and values of rice exported from Bombay from- 

1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

i Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 . . 

1917- 18 .... *• . . 

1918- 19 ; ; ; 

1 

1 Tons. 

28,884 
25,276 
' 30,959 

72,657 
113,464 
104,635 

£ 

283,545 

256,024 

322,098 

797,509 

1,299,425 

1,526,504 


The considerable increase in the figures from 1916-17 onwards is in 
consequence of larger shipments to the Persian Gulf and East Africa, 
chiefly of rice railed across India, because there was no freight offering 
in Calcutta or Rangoon direct to these destinations. 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 168 lbs. gross. 

following table shews the quantities and values of rice exported 

(2) Karachi Karachi to foreign countries from 1913-14 

onwards. 
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Table No. 6b.—QuaMities and values of rice exported from Karachi to 

foreign countries from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 


Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1,913-14 . 

• 

• « • 

* 

• 


53.739 

489,004 

1914-15 . 

• 

• • » 

4 » 


9 

41,34-5 

402,652 

1915-16 . 

• 

• • • 

• 

• 

9 

49.399 

469,390 

1916-17 . 

• 

• • • 

• 

• 

9 

77,363 

759,487 

1917-18 . 

• 

• • • ■ 


• 

• 

82,742 

822,735 

.1918-19 . 


« « • 

• 

• 

• 

51,817 

729,507 


There is comparatively little rice grown in the hinterland served by 
Ilarachi and the :awerage value of shipments did not exceed £300,000 
before 1913-14, when a good harvest in Cutch stimulated foreign exports, 
the chief customers being Ceylon, Aden, Mauritius, Eed Sea ports, 
Muscat and Persia. Subsequent developments were due to the same 
causes as have been specified in the case of Bombay, but the embargo 
imposed in September 1918 on shipment of rice from Burma ports to 
Calcutta affected despatches in 1918-19. 

The unit of sale in the Karachi market is the candy of 656 lbs. and 
shipment is made in bags of 2 or 2| maunds nett. 


Wheat 

Though India produces about one-tenth of the world's wheat, this 

Prodnction food grain is an indispensable article of food in 

the Punjab only. In other provinces extension 
of cultivation has been dictated rather by the prospects of profitable 
export to Europe than by internal demand. The five principal countries 
exporting wheat in pre-war times were the United States of America, 
Russia, Canada, the Argentine Republic and India in that order. As 
regards production, India occupied the third place vdth about a third 
of the American crop and nearly double that of Canada, 

Table No. —Production and exports of wheat according to countries 

in 1914. 


Countries, 


Tnited States of America 
Bussia . 


.Argentine .Republic 
■ Canada . . ' ' . . 


Total 


Production. 

Exi)orts. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

23,816,885 

4,647,300 

15,324,047 

2,368,500 

8,336,484 

694,680 

4,498,215 

963,000 

4,811,015 

1,879,200 

■■ 

36,286,646 

10,552,680 


Percentage of 
exports to 
production. 


20 

16 

S 

21 

44 


19 
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The variety of wheat most commonly cultivated in India is tritieum 
vulgare.^ The larger part of the Punjab crop is under irrigation; parti- 
cularly in the new canal colonies. Little or no labour saving machinery 
is yet employed in the wheat fields and the crop is hand-reaped. On 
land liberally manured and irrigated, yields of from 1,500 to 1,600 lbs. 
per acre have been obtained but the crop is liable to damage by rust 
if there is rain or cloudy weather in Pebruary. On dry (i.e., un- 
irrigated) lands 800 lbs. would be a fair average crop. 

Harvesting of the crop begins in March and April and winnowing 
continues until the end of May. In a good year the surplus crop is at 
once brought up by exporters and no time is lost in putting it on the 
European market where it bridges the interval between the antipodean 
harvests of South America and Australia and those of northern latitudes. 
Good prices are often procurable for early shipments as they arrive at 
a time when home stocks are practically exhausted. The rush of wheat 
from the threshing floor to the ports is therefore concentrated in normal 
years to May, June, July and August and shipments thereafter, except 
when a good monsoon coincides with , a brisk European demand, are com- 
paratively small. 


Table No. 67. — Monthly exports of wheal (luring the last six years from 

Karachi. 


Voiitlw- 

lOlJ. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1017. j 1018. 






Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 Tons. 

Tons. 

January . 

• 


» 

• 

1)1,009 

18,070 

23,561 

409 

37,199 

12,446 

J^^ibnuiry 

• 

• 

« 


40,031 

8,094 

21,450 

S19 

14,116 

1,042 


« 

• 

» 


23,340 

8,479 

7,337 

724 

19,212 

50,677 

April 

• 



• 

13,005 

7,016 

8,939 

3,100 

77,467 

43,109 

■ 

May 

• 

* 


• 

97,071 

21,771 

1,109 

1,958 

132,085 

63,645 

June 


4 

• 

• 

1 98,091 

166,097 

20,498 

41,569 

138,069 

75.830 

July 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 

250,039 

168,447 

27,021 

43,408 

.192,410 

55,583 

August . 

• 

• 


• 

98,130 

418,223 

5,726 

74,470 

148,661 

1.22,050 

September 

• 


• 

• 

105,043 

.55,967 

1,906 

136,832 

135,620 

30,793 

October . 

ft 




35,00(1 

87,742 

139 

140,370 

147,738 

10,465 

November 


• 



32,832 

54,615 

106 

72,315 

31,724 

035 

December 

» 


* 

• 

18,890 

36,494 

186 

94,041 

14.761 

461 


In years of plenty the cultivators in the Punjab are generally anxious 
to realise their money in order that they may pay off advances, satisfy 
Government dues and avoid the risk of loss from weevils by storage iii 
the monsoon. In years of famine the local price is generally so high 
that the parity of prices in Europe is exceeded and the volume of 
exports falls to a very low figure. In a good season the percentage of 
exports to outturn may be 10 per cent., in a year of scarcity, such a, s 
1908-09, the percentage may fall below 2 per cent. 
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In tie five years ending 1912-13 the area under wheat in India 
Acreage. averaged 27 mHlion acres with an annual out- 

turn in the neighbourhood of 8 million tons. 
The wheat exports of the statistical year are mainly drawn from the 
crop of the previous year, and in the table which follows this is 
recognised, as the export figures indicated against each year in the table 

stand for quantities that actually went forward only in the followina: 
vear. ' ® 

Table hio. 68.— Area, yield and exjiorts of wheat in hidia in the last 

quinquennium. 


Year, 

1 

Area. 

i Yield. 

t 

i 

Exports. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 ....... 

1917- 18 ....... 1 

i 

rm_ _ j • . *1 1 . , . 

Acres. 

28.475.000 

32.475.000 

30.320.000 

32.940.000 ! 

35.487.000 1 
1 

i 

Tons. 

8.358.000 

10.087.000 

8.652.000 

10.234.000 

9.922.000 

Tons. 

706,383 

652,879 

748,914 

1,454,375 

476,103 


7,502,000 tons. 

India s participation in the world’s wheat market dates from 1870, 

MarkeHag. opening of the Suez Canal brought the 

T, wheat fields of the United Provinces within 
thirty days of Europe. In the early days of the trade the wheat- 
groTO m those provinces was railed down to Calcutta for shinment 
untal the extension of the railway system enabled Bombav to compete 
and then with the expansion of irrigation in the Punjab the trend of 
exports has gradually drifted north-westward and Karachi where it is 
clamied, the cost of handling and storage is lower than at Calcutta or 

Bombay, has now assumed a commanding position. Wheat is bought 
at centres upcountry, such as LyaUpur, and bagged and railed do™ 
toKara,chiwhere it is sold by the candy of 656 lbs. including bags, 
manipulated and stored before shipment chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, bhipment is usuaUy made in bags of 2 cwts. nett In 
Bombay sales are made per candy of 756 lbs and wheat is shipped 

mSd Quotations to the 

tointSn ^ T Typical 

LlTner^’cTr]-- ^ pe^cenrbLler 

fn each caSrf f and red. with admixtures 

tion of ! X exported from India fall within the dofifi- 

o-pnarai X . used m the manufacture of macaroni. In the 

^ nerd absence of wheat elevators, Karachi with a rainfall that seldom 
..oe.ds a,, metes tss peat advantage, ov», BoXy rtem S 
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monsoon rains are heavy and the general humidity throughout the year 
much higher. The wheat awaiting shipment in Karachi can be stored 
at the docks in open sheds with very little risk of damage by rain. 

Indian wheat at one time had the reputation of being dirty but it 
was established that this was not due so much to careless threshing or 
hanming as to dehberate adulteration to conform to the practice of the 
nglish grain trade. Since 1907 there has been a marked improvement 
ui the quality of Indian wheat owing to the new contract of London 
Lorn trade Association being on the basis of an admixture not exceed- 
ing 2 per cent, of other food grains (in practice chiefly barlev) but free 

irom dirt. A specimen of the contract at present in force will be found 
m Appendix VII. 

The distribution of the exports of wheat, among the three principal 

Exports. interested, are shewn in the next table. 

Exports on Government account are included. 


Table No. 69. Exports of wheat from 1913-14 onwards. 


Principal ports. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

! 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 


Tons. 

Tons. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Karachi .... 

893,324 

603,229 



1,084,201 

410.127 

Bombay .... 

235,640 

11,532 



242,749 

1 39,613 

Calcutta .... 

73,191 

1,616 

46,104 

7,904 

126,409 

25,362 

f Quantities . 
Total .•{ 

1,202,205 

706,383 

652,879 

748,914 

1,454,375 

1 

476,103 

(.Values £ . i 

8,755,571 

5,546,944 

5,627,106 

6,102,321 

12,668,511 

4,502,032 


xvi xuuxau wMcao nas always Deen the United 
Kingdom, and before the war Prance and Belgium also particinated +n 

some extent. Prom 1917-18 onwards considerable quantities hLe been 
shipped to Egypt ‘ for orders.’ 

Wheat prices are always expressed in India by the number of seer, 
(of 2-05 lbs.) sold for a rupee and the higher the figure the cheaper the 

There was a general rise of wheat prices all over the world as soon as 
Government control. declared and Indian bazaar prices 

^ ^ "P 1“ sympathy. In October 1914 the 

Government of incha by ordinance gave authority to Local Govern- 
ments to inquire into stocks and take over if necessary any unreason- 
ably vnthheld. As this did not stay the upper trend of prices, it was 
decided to restrict the export of wheat and wheat flour from DeeeTnh^.v 
1914 to March 1915 to 100,000 tons. Prices nevertheless continued tn 
soar and in Pebruary 1915 were 45 per cent, above the level of the 

preidous July. The promise of an excellent harvest then steadied the 

market and the measure of increase was reduced to 21 per cent bv the 
end of March. . ' 
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In April 1915 tke Government decided to prohibit ail private exports 
ot wheat so as to remove the link between the Indian and the world 
market, and created a special appointment of Wheat Commissioner to 
secure the most advantageous terms for the exportable surplus. W^hile 
■this control was in force the firms which had previously been engaged 
in the shipment of wheat to Europe were appointed buying agents for 
the WTieat Commissioner at a fixed commission, the maximum prices 

to be offered to sellers upcountry being fixed by Government from time 

to time and gradually reduced so as to discourage speculative hoarding, 
ihe^ total quantity purchased on Government account between April 
1915 and May 1916^ when the arrangements were altered, exceeded 
p5,000 tons, of which 458,057 tons were shipped from Karachi, 40,870 
from Bombay and 29,606 from Calcutta. 

With effect from 1st May 1916 shipment on private account was once 
more permitted up to the limit of quarterly allotments fixed by the Wheat 
Commissioner on the basis of pre-war business, but this arrangement 
only continued until the end of October when the Boyal Coiiimissioii 
on wheat supplies assumed control and made direct purchases until 
February 1917 and then the Wheat Commissioner was again invested 
with entire responsibility for buying operations. The wheat harvest of 
1917beat all previous records and in 1917-18 no less than 1,454,400 tons 
were exported, exclusive of 25,600 tons shipped on military account. 
The Wheat Commissioner on behalf of the Roval Commission pur- 
chased 1,578,346 tons in 1917-18. 


Table No. 70. PuTcJuises in 191 /-IS on behcilf of the Royal Conwiission 
tcihulated acco^dtny to pTovi^ices of oviy% 7 i ayid port of slitp'meni. 


Province of orisiii. 


Punjab 
Sind 

United Provinces • 

Central India . 

Central Provinces 
Bombay . 

Biliar and Orissa 
Bengal 

Rajputana . . 

Uncertain (probably Central India or 
Central Provinces). 

Total 


Quantity, j Port of purchase and sliipmeiit. * 


Tons. 

814,001 

57,888 

457,427 

41,854 

92,544 

15,000 

13,312 

2,420 

1,083 

82.817 


Karachi 

Bombay 

Calcutta 


1,173,854 

275,566 


128,926 


* Shipment not completely effected within the year. 

^ It was estimated that with the exception of 80,000 tons from the 
runjab all these exports were of the 1916-17 crop. This wheat was 
pmc as^ on a sterling basis per quarter f.o.b. at rates fixed by the 
Commissioner, the freight arrangements being in the hands ol 
the Home Government. Though control was maintained in the folio wins 
yeai, purchases on behalf of the Royal Commission were very restricted, 
aggregating 384,545 tons only, of which 331,464 tons were shipped from 
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Karaclii, 229,304 tons were of Punjab wheat and 125,978 tons of wheat 
from the United Provinces. 

The widesj)read failure of the rains in 1918-19, though it affected the 
Yvdieat harvest of the Punjab but little, caused a general rise in the price 
of all food grains in Northern India and to meet the situation the Govern- 
ment of India arranged to take over some of the large stocks of Austra- 
lian wheat which the Royal Commission had purchased some time ago, 
but for which no freight could be found. The arrival of the first ship- 
ments of this wheat coinciding with the new harvest in India, helped to 
bring down the level of prices and was a salutary warning to those who 
had been hoarding grain in anticipation of yet further ennancenient 
C'f prices. During the four months March to June 1919 arrivals of 
Australian wheat at Indian ports aggregated 168,000 tons. 


The exports of 
Wheat flour. 


wheat flour correspond pretty closely, when uiicoii- 
trolled, to those of wheat. The products of 
the mills are known by the vernacular names 


maida, atta and sujji which are statistically shown under the common 


head of wheat flour. These names represent three grades of flour in 


order of fineness. Sujji is the round, granular meal of inferior quality 
obtained by grinding wheat which has been moistened overnight and then 
passing it through a sieve, the bran mixed up with it being later on 
separated by winnowing. It is used chiefly for making a sort of coarse 
porridge and as a constituent in certain bazaar sweetmeats. The other 
two qualities are obtained by regrinding sujji and passing it through a 
second sieve, the finer flour resulting being called maida, and the coarser 
atta. While the former is the luxury of the richer classes, the latter 
baked into coarse cakes called chajofattis comprises the main food of the 
poor in many parts of India. The chief destinations for wheat flour 
before the war were Egypt, Asiatic Turkey, Mauritius, Aden, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and the United Kingdom, the variety generally 


shipped being atta. 


Table No. 71 . — Exports of lolieat flour {quantities and values) from 1913-14^ 


Year. Quantity. 

1 

I 

Value. 








Tons, 

£ 

1913-14 . 

• 

m 

• 

m 

m 

• 

. ! 79,412 

884,00S 

1914-15 . 


• 

a 

• 

• 

' * 

. i 53,985 

611,922 ■ 

1915-16 . 

• 

• 

«■ 

♦ 

• 

• 

58,608 

746,812 ' 

1916-17 . 

• 

• 

(t 

m 

a 

» 

. 70,156 

865,287 

1917-18 . 

* 

• 

• 

» 

• 

• 

■ 71,568 

1,006,249 

1918-19 . 

• 

a 

m 

• 

• 


30,942 

1 

543,022 


The principal ports concerned in export are Karachi, Bombay and 
_ Calcutta in that order. The unit of sale and 

Unit of and ship- gMpment in Karachi is the bag of 164 or 196 

lbs., the latter being the basis of the unit 
common in Bombay as well. In Calcutta sales are made on the basis of 
the bazaar maund and the flour is shipped in bags of 164 or 224 tbs. nett. 
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Barley, 

-Barley (Me« e,4„,e) ie chiefly 

Area. t V under the crop in 

addition to about four hundred thousand^f^es ^n^JltivTsta^ 

the United Provinces the greater partis in the Ghoral-hnnn T 
Lucknow and Allahabad divisions Bariev , I • 

October or November and reaped in March S Anrh' ^ 

upeountry markets begin in April and business is teSk tiU J JJ 

Therejs such a large internal demand that the volume of exports 

Exports. aS ^ 

.in the world market for the ^ ft ^ 

exports responds at once to afv^hortft.'^® ft® J^^^ian 

Kingdom. In 1912-13 as much aJdlS 177 ^+a ™ United 

82,872 tons went from Xmbav ?i ft 

mm tons from Karachi The^mnorts of 1“®! Calcutta, and 
were 720 tons chiefly into Karachi. ^ in the same year 

Table No. n.—Qtiantity and value of harlev exvort,ed i 

years with the share of the different parts. ' ^ 


1918-19. 



Ports. 


-Karaciii 
;' Calcutta 
Bombay 
- 'Bangoon 


_ ( QVANriTY 

'■ Total -j 

( Value £ 


1913-14. 1914-15. ! 1915-16, 


Tons, 

127,622 

54,249 

8,519 

10 


190,400 

1,043,799 


Tons. 

28,865 

54 

394 

4 


1916-17. 


Tons. 

159,533 

74 

6,147 

3 


1917-18. 


29,317 

174,548 


165,757 

1,168,003 


Tons. 

172,034 

1,478 

35,929 

5 


209,502 

1,509,615 


Tons. 

347,747 

97 

10,787 

91 


358,722 

2,693,512 


Tons. 

215,305 

43 

10,999 

4 


226,352 

1,845,111 


-the featm?Sf the trade^i^th^^ ^ Kingdom, b 

over 320,000 and 205,000 tons to Egyp^' for ^orders? 

The unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 27 Bombay maund^ 
Unit of sale and ship- the bazaar maund. The wholesa 

meat. P™® f^eraUy quoted m Kkchiat^ft 

for refraction is 8 per ceS^ ^hfomeLuA A the usual aUowan. 
yarymg at each port-164 Or iK? ^eigh 

^ . Calcutta and 168 Ihl in BomW 123 or 186 lbs. L 

United Kingdom are generallv rtoT- export to tl 

6 <*10 generally per quarter of 400 lbs. <^ross " 
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Pulses. 


nder the same statistical heading are grouped a great many food 

Trade varieties. f ^^lost important being arliar, lentils, 

beinc j 1 - last of which 

e n^, distinguished by a great number of varieties which are marketed 

Fm gram-^ which is also a pulse separate figures are maintained The 

Umhed ^ ’ especially in the Central Provinces, Madras and the 

?■ "Alt'll aromatics and condiments it largely 

d sappeais in internal consumption. Arhar (cajaniis indicus) or pigeon- 

Sth cfre^r f ^ particularly in rotation 

caste Htad ^ vegetarian diet of high 

is neo-lio-ible^’ m economic value is great though the volume of exports 
a We 1 common term applied to the split grain of 

CZt I Peas and beans are also of many types, e.p., Eangoon. 

hite beans, French beans, kidney beans, white and green peas. 

e Burma white bean {phaseolus lunatus) is locally known as 
Eangoon lieans. fehugale, the trade in which is large and im- 

I’n 17 .^ 1 , HT 1 1 'PFe harvesting of white beans begins 

in February or March but those grown on the islands left when the river 

al s are not gathered till April or May and these are of superior quality. 

n+ifiLr® shipped as brought from the cultivator, and though formerly 
1 zed as feeding stuff for cattle are now largely used for human 
consumption. As the war progressed an enhanced^demand aro7e for 
• ^^-Fe the place of the haricot beans so largely grown 

provinces from whicli the Allies were temporarily cut. 
Ott, and large quantities were purchased by the Belgian Belief Commis- 
sion and shipped to Europe. 

No separate statistics of acreage or production of any of these pulses- 

Exports. maintained, but the aggregate outturn must 

. be very considerable as every bazaar in India 

con ains one or more varieties of pulse. The extent of the export trade 
IS illustrated in the following table. 

Fable No. 73. Quantity mid value of pulses exported from India from 

1913-14. 


1 Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

« 

1913- 14 . . . . 

1914- 15 . . . * * ' ' 

1915- 16 . . . . * ' ' 

1916- 17 . . . '7 

1917- 18 ... 

1918- 19 . . 

* • * * • • , 

i 

! Xon.s. 

114,628 

88,115 

1 10,035 
167,939 
229,724 
50,618 

£ 

711,009 

676,143 

972,159 

1,750,303 

%438.57S 

446,745 
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The principal ports participating in the trade are Calcutta, whose 
^are in 1913-14 was 50 per cent, though subsequently much reduced 

KaracM and Madras. The main recipients are 
the United Kingdom, Ceylon, Mauiitius, the Straits Settlements and 
Japan though in pre-war days large quantities found their way into 

German}', Holland and Belgium. The increased exports of white beans 
froii^Biirma s evidenced by the fact that Rangoon accounted for 75,000 
and 77,000 tons respectively out of the totals for 1916-17 and 1917-18 
against an average for the three preceding years of 30,000 tons Over SO 

per cent, of beans exported goes to the United Kingdom, Japan beine 
the next best customer. ° 

The unit of sale and of shipment varies for these pulses in all the ports. 

Tnit of sale and ship- Calcutta sales are made on the bazaar 

ment. maund, in Karachi on the candy of 656 lbs. 

. and in Bombay on the candy of 28 Bombav 
maunds. Quotations for shipments to the United Kingdom are generallv 
based on _ the quarter of 504 lbs. gross. Shipment is made from 
Calcutta in bags of 164, 210 or 224 lbs. nett while Karachi adopts 
bags of 164 lbs. and 206 lbs. nett. Bombay ships in bags of 168 lbs. 

ee beans the customary unit of sale is a hundred baskets 

01 69 lbs. each and shipment takes place in bags of 180 to 280 lbs. ne'.t. 

Millets. 

A number of important food crops grown in India fall within the 
category of millets,_ the most important being jawar {sorghum vulgare] 
the great millet, yielding an excellent grain which is the staple food of 
the agricultural population of the Madras and Bombay Deccan and 
the ad]oimng districts of Hyderabad. There are considerable areas 
under the crop m the Contra! Provinces and United Provinces and to a 
smaller extent also in Burma. The harvested straw constitutes a po- 
pular fodder crop for cattle, but the plants if grazed or cut when immatme 
are sometimes poisonous in their effects. A smaller variety known as 
ajjffl, the hulrusn or spiked millet (pewmseiMm tyflioideum) is scarcely 

Table No. li.— Quantity and value of jawar and bajra exported from 

India from 1913-14: onwards. 


Year. 


1913-14 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 
M9 . 


Tons. 

84,294 

105,206 

41,845 

36,301 

15,322 

5,396 


£ 

576,164 

743,441 

288,102 

261,217 

120,300 

56,182 
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-ihe prmc^al ports from which shipments are made are Bombay, 

Karachi and Eangoon and the principal destinations are Aden, Egypt 

and the United Kingdom among British and Asiatic Turkey, Arabia 

and Italian East Africa among foreign countries. Restricted shipments 

to t e first-named destination account for the drop in the export 
iigurcs tor iyio-19. 

The unit of sale in Karachi is the candy of 656 lbs. and of ship- 

Unlt o£ sale and ship- I'^.snt, the bag of 164 and 206 lbs. nett. Sales 
ment. made in Bombay oi the basis oi a candy of 

. j. . T , Bombay maunds, but the unit of shipment 

varies for Jawar and bajra, the former being shipped in bags of 154 to 
168 lbs. nett and the latter in bags weighing 168 to 180 lbs. gross. The 
unit of sale in Rangoon is a 100 baskets of 62 lbs. each 


Gram. 


ram {cicer arieiinum) is probably the most important of the pulses 
Area. grown in India, being sown over an area of 

T 3 . about 13,000,000 acres of which the United 

Provinces account usually for about half, but the crop is important 
also in Bengal, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, but not in Southern 

iu' 4 : market generally in April, and the 

bu k of the business IS put through before the rains. It should be care- 
fully distinguished from the horse-gram {doUchus bifionis) grown so 
largely in Southern India as a substitute for oats. 

As in the case of other pulses gram enters so largely into local con- 
Expoits. sumption wherever it is groum that exports even 

in years of plenty are comparatively limited. 


Table No. 75. — Quantity and value of exports of gram fro^n 1913-14. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 . ... . , . ■ • 

1916- 17 ......* 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

• *, . * • • • • 

Tons. 

69,597 

23,298 

32,494 

38,223 

327,063 

282,193 

if 

£ 

413,104 

156,195 

224,590 

275,485 

2, 323, ,532 
2,233,414 


The ports participating in the trade are Karachi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Rangoon and the principal destinations are the United Kin<»dom 
Ceylon, the Straits and Mauritius among British and France amon^ 
foreign countries. Before the war Germany absorbed fairly large 
quantities. The very considerable increase in 1917-18 and 1918-19 
IS to .be accounted for by enhanced shipments to Egypt on Government 
account ‘ for orders ’ and also to Italy. 
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The unit of sale is the same as for barley,* but shipment is made 

TTnit nf csiP from Calcutta in bags of 164 or 218 lbs., from 

SL Karachi in bags of 2 cwts. nett and from 

Bombaj^ in bags of 168 to 180 lbs. gross. Gram- 
is sold in Eangoon per 100 baskets of 65 lbs. each and shipped in bags- 
weighing 180 to 280 lbs. nett. Quotations to the United Kingdom are 
generally per quarter of 504 lbs. gross. 


Maize. 


Garden plots or patches of maize or Indian corn {zea mays) may be 

found practically all over India, but extensive 
cultivation is confined to the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, Punjab, Bombay and the Central Provinces. The total 
area under the crop during the last five years averaged 6,400,000 acres 
vith an estimated annual production of 2,200,000 tons. The new crop 
begins to appear in upcountry markets towards the end of October and 
trading is brisk from November to March. 


The greater part of the crop is locally consumed and the exports, at 

no time important, have been gradually dwind- 
ling in recent years, owing probably to larger 

Argentine harvests. 


Table No. 76. — Quantity and value of maize ex'ported from 191S-li 

onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

V alue. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 .... 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 ; . . . 

Tons. 

2,881 

1,429 

4,066 

24,877 

91,014 

13,761 

£ 

13,969 

8,191 

14,332 

163,083 

631,489 

104,832 


In 1916-17 with the Argentine supplies practically cut off from. 
Eiu’ope by difficulties of tonnage and the submarine menace in the 
South Atlantic, there was a great expansion of business due to heavy 
purchases on Governm*ent account towards the close of the year. In 
1917-18 with these conditions persisting, the total shipments were thirty 
times the pre-war normal, chiefly to the United Kingdom, Egypt ' for 
orders and Greece. In 1918-19 with a general shortage of foodstuffs 
apprehended in India, owing to the failure of the south-west monsoon 
the volume exported shrank to a seventh of that achieved in the previous 
year. Exports are chiefly from Karachi, Eangoon and Calcutta in 
normal times, but there have latterly been little or no shipments from 
the last-named port. The United Kingdom has always absorbed more- 
than three-fourths of the exported quantity, while Japan was in former 
years a constant customer though she has taken nothing during the w'ari 


* See page 150. 
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^ The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and maize is shipped 
in bags of 2 maunds nett. In Rangoon the unit of sale is a hundred 
baskets of 55 lbs. each and that of shipment, bags of 180 to 280 lbs. 
neth In Karachi sales are based on the candy of 656 lbs. and shipment 
IS effected in bags weighing 206 lbs. nett. Quotations for export to the 
United Kingdom are generally based on the quarter of 480 lbs. gross. 


Oats. 

The cultivation of oats {avena saliva) for the grain is confined mainly 

Cultivation. Delhi and Hissar districts of the Punjab 

tlie Meerut district of the United Provinces 
where it is grown as a rabi crop, but it is raised also to a limited extent 
m the Poona, Ahmednagar, Satara and Ahmedabad districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. Elsewhere it is more frecjiiently cut green for cattle 
fodder. No separate statistics of area or production are maintained 
and the foreign export tr^de is normally small in comparison with that 
of other grains produced in the country, as the following table indicates. 


Table No. /7. Quantity and value of oats exported from 1913-14 

onwards. 


Year. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 



1914- 15 . . . . . . , 

1915- 16 .... ... 

1916- 17 . . , . . ; ; * * 

1917- 18 ..... ' * 

1918- 19 

Tons. 

469 

670 

2,664 

791 

700 

431 

£ 

3,391 

5,580 

24,548 

8,240 

6,575 

5,409 


^ Very nearty 60 per cent, of the exports go from Calcutta and the 
alance from Bombay. The chief recipients in pre-war days were Mauri- 
tius and Ceylon, but in 1915-16 nearly 1,500 tons found their way to 

Australia, a market which did not receive any shipments in the previous 
quinquennium. ^ 

The iinit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment is 

made m bags weighing 2 maunds. In Bombay sales are made on the 

^candy of 28 Bombay maunds and shipment is effected in bags weighiim- 
If to If cwts. nett. ^ ^ 


OIL SEEDS, 

The importance and value of the trade of India in oilseeds has only 
Exports in general. recently been generally recognised. The annual 
. seeds is estimated at over 5,000,000 

tons with an aggregate value of £50,000,000, and if 1913-14 be taken as 
an average year, the exports were equivalent in quantity and value 
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to one- third of the total. If the exports of the residual cake and oil are 
added, viz., 3,250,000 gallons of oil and 175,000 tons of cake, the aggre- 
gate of India’s annual trade under this head may be placed at 
£18,000,000. 

The following tabulated statement will give some idea of the actual 

Seeds. percentages of the world’s demands for seeds 

that are met by Indian sources of supply. 

Table No. 18.— Share of India in the world’s trade in oilseeds. 


Seeds. 


Linseed 
Groundnut 
Cotton seed 

Rape apd Mustard seed 

Castor seed 

Sesame seed 

Copra 

Mowra seed 

Poppy seed 

Nigerseed . . , 


Total 

exports 

from 

producing 

countries. 

1 

Exports 
from 
India in 
1913-14. 

Per cent. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


1,808,000 

414,000 

2a 

779,000 

364,000* 

46 

858,000 

284,000 

33 

385,000 

254,000 

66 

135,000 

135,000 

100 

264,000 

112,000 

42 

537,000 

. 38,000 

ry 

33,000 

33,000 

100 

25,000 

19,000 

76 

4,000 

4,000 

100 


About one-third by weight of the total exports was absorbed by the 

Pre-war distribution of Kingdom, but only a fifth m point of 

trade. • value as the principal items are the relatively 

/nnn nnr, cheap seeds, linseed (157-,300 tons), cotton seed 

(279,200 tons) and castor seed (55,000 tons) out of a total of 508,270 

tons. France and Germany, on the other hand, which claimed no more 
t an a foimth and an eighth respectively of the total exports, accounted 
lor one-thttd and one-sixth of the aggregate value of the trade. France’s 
total ot 456,250 tons was made up mainly of groundnut (222,400 tons) 
and Imseed (115,500 tons), the only other considerable item being 
^peseed (53,900 tons). The disproportion between weight and value in 
Germany s figures was likewise due as in the case of France, to the 
preponderant share taken of the more valuable seeds and in particular of 
copra (24 000 tons) and mowra (28,400 tons) though her appropriations 
of linseed (48,300 tons) and rape (58,200 tons) were also considerable. 
Apart Irom these three main consumers, Belgium took 98,900 tons of 

linseed, while Italy imported chiefly linseed 
sesame (14,300 tons) and Austria-Hungary sesame 
(19,300 tons) and groundnut (10,700 tons). 

The bulk of the oilseeds for the United Kingdom are sold under 

Contracts for the United contracts fpmed by the- 

Kingdom. incorporated Oilseeds Association on a pure- 

, , basis. A specimen of this Association’s linseed 

contract will be found in Appendix. VIII. 
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Of very much smaller importance were the exports of oil from India 
Oils. "^alue of which in 1913-14 was rather less 

best a,]] ronnrl rno+r. u The United Kingdom was the 

to Aoatoir.„rN:rzix?™^ t*? ’"■f 

oil to the United St.terof ^ 

tion'^ ^1,™ required for internal consump- 

tion. Though most of the vegetable oils manufactured are extracted 

iLZtrsZT presses! it 

tbe number of well-equipped modern mills for oil crushing is on the 
increase, and the quality of the linseed oil exported from India is higher 
than of any imported into India from the United Kingdom and com- 
mands a higher price. In the dry zone of Burma, where there has been 

develonmmi^^fTrt ™ of groundnut cultivation, the 

taken 

Table No. 79.—Exjports of oils from India in 1913-14 and the prmcival 

recipients, ^ 


Principal recipients. 


Oils. 

Quantity 

exported. 

Value. 

Coconut oil . 

Gallons. 

1,091,477 

£ 

155,073 

<pastor oil , 

1,007,001 

92,504 

Mustard and Rape oils . . 

407,178 

48,624 

Groundnut oil ... 

Sesame oil . 

288,190 

208,053 

30,013 

28,699 

Linseed oil 

• • • * 

102,360 

17,493 

Cotton seed oil . . . 

Other vegetable oils 

2,507 

135,321 

347 

12,900 


United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland. 

Australia and New 
Zealand, Straits Settle- 
ments, Mauritius, the 
United Kingdom and 
Ceylon. 

. Mauritius, Natal, Fiji and 
British Guiana. 

Ceylon, Mauritius, Prance. 

Maskat, Aden, Cevlon and 
German East Africa, 

New Zealand, Hongkong, 
Australia, the United 
Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom. 

Germany, Belgium, 

Ceylon, the United 
Kingdom. 


The value of India’s trade in oil-cakes was at the outbreak of war ir 
Oil-cakes. neighbourhood of £l million sterlinc 

United Klno-df.-m the principal recipients being th< 

siv detroTi+l ^ -f + b’ ^d Japan, which together accounted foi 

^ ^ P® United Kingdom absorbed 32,000 tons 

4K nno chiefly for cattle fodder, out of 62,000, and 

45,000 tons of rape cake for manurial purposes. 
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Linseed. 


The two features of the cultivation of linum usitatissimum in India 
are (1) that it is cultivated entirely for its seed and not for its fibre, and 
that practically all the seed and the resultant oil and cake are exported. 
ihe_ plant is identical with the flax of Europe, but having long been 
cultivated for its seed only is sown much more sparsely than on the 
Contment and has developed a branching habit of growth which would 
render it useless, or, at any rate, greatly lessen its value as fibre. When 

sown experimentally for flax in India special seed has always been pro- 
cured from Europe. 

The average production of seed in the triennium 1912, 1913, and 

Production. exceeded half a million tons of which 80 

per cent, was exported, and this proportion may 

■be taken as a normal percentage of exports. In 1904-05 nearlv 

o60, 000 tons were shipped and India held practically the monopoly of 

the wnrld s production, but since then the incree sed competition of the 

Argentine Kepublic, the United States of America, Canada and Russia 

had, w-hen the war broke out, reduced India’s share of the ivorld’s 

trade to 30 per cent. _ No linseed is grown in Madras and the principal 

produci:^ areas are Bihar and the United Provinces, Bengal and the 

Central Provinces. The total area under cultivation in the provinces 

lor which forecasts are available is about 3,500,000 acres inclusive of 

a mixed crop of about 600,000 acres in the United Provinces, but in 

years of scarcity such as 1913-14 and 1918-19 the total is' much reduced. 

in addition, linseed is grown in certain other tracts in British India 

the average for the past five years being 34,000 acres yielding 4,000 
tons of seed. ° o 


Table No. 80. Acreage under cultivation according to provinces from 

1913-14 onwards. 


Provinces. | 

1 

t 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

952,100 

1,224,000 

1,048,000 

1,176,000 

'l,257,000 

516,000 

United Provinces . f 

1 

Bihar and Orissa , 

Hyderabad State 

Bengal 

Bombay (including 

Indian States). 

Punjab , 

240.600 
* 367,000 

652,900 

412.600 
193,700 
173,100 

39,000 

266,000 

* 620,000 

624.000 

234.000 

182.000 
126,000 

49,000 

295.000 
* 650,000 

663.000 

288.000 
181,000 
176,000 

32,000 

330.000 
* 675,000 

704.000 

321.000 

157.000 

169.000 

32,000 

362.000 
* 695,000 

736.000 

341.000 

144.000 

161.000 

39,000 

69.000 
* 321,000 

\ 595,000 
216,000 
144,000 

80.000 

31,000 

Total [ 

tTieldTons . 

3,031,000 

386,200 

3.325,000 

397,000 

3,333,000 

476,000 

3,564,000 ^ 
526,000 

3,797,000 

615,000 

1,972,000 

229,000 


* Mixed crop, 
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The very considerable reduction in area in 1918-19 is due to un- 
favourable conditions at sowing time. 

The crop is sown either pure or mixed and the fair average yield may 

Trade varieties. taken at 300 lbs. to the acre. There are two 

readily recognised varieties grown, which yield 
the commercial varieties known as yellow and hfowfi linseed respectively. 
The bulk of the linseed which is marketed is of the variety known as 
brown, which is graded into hold, medium and small. Bombay exports 
chiefly bold and small, and Calcutta, medium. The exports from Karachi 
which are small approximate to those from Calcutta in quality. 
Y ellow linseed is exported only from Bombay and is generally sold 
with an admixture of ^ bold brown ’ which may amount to as much 
as 80 per cent. This yellow seed is mostly shipped to Marseilles 
where it is preferred to the usual Bombay bold quality on account of 
the lighter^ colour of the resultant oil cake which commands a slight 

premium in that market. Probably the total crop does not exceed 
4,000 to 5,000 tons in a year. 

Linseed, as has been noticed, is grown in India solely to meet a foreign 

Exports. demand. The first mention of export from 

India occurs m 1832 when 3 cwts. were recorded. 
By 1839 the figure had risen to 60,000 tons and in 1880-81 to 300,000 
tons. The exports since 1904-05 are shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 81 . Quantity and value of expofts of linseed from India 
/fom 1904-05. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1904 - 

1905 - 
1906 . 
1908 - 
1910 - 

1912 - 

1913 - 

1914 - 

1915 - 


1917 . 

1918 - 


05 

06 
07 
09 
11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


Tons. 

559,100 

289,443 

218,941 

160,477 

379,552 

354,489 

413,873 

321,576 

192,987 

399,193 

146,112 

292,453 


Value. 


£ 

4 , 219,150 

2 , 743,693 

2 , 173,238 

1 , 703,520 

5 , 593,492 

5 , 388,383 

4 , 457,998 

3 , 502,411 

1 , 982,782 

4 , 836,051 

1 , 785,307 

4 , 391,402 


Linseed is generally shipped throughout the year but the busy season 
runs from May to July. 

The fall in 1914-15 may be accounted for by the partial elimination 
of Belgium and the Central Powers though the United Kingdom took 
nearly 50,000 tons more. In 1915-16 there was a further and more 
substantial contraction with greatly reduced exports to Prance and 
Italy and with shipments to the United Kingdom back to the pre-war 
level. In 1916-17, however, when an abundant crop coincided with a 
great shortage of supplies from the Plate, a recovery to 400,000 tons was 
achieved and in the following year, owing to smaller supplies arriving 
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at the ports from the provinces and partly because of the curtailed 
demands from the chief importers, the United Kingdom (who reduced 
her quantity by two-thirds), France and Italy, the total that left the 
country was very small. In 1918-19, on the other hand, the result of 
the war on the oilseed trade of the United Kingdom was fully evident 
and the increased stimulus imparted to the production of margarine 
and edible oils to replace butter and to the manufacture of glycerine 
for explosives, attracted larger exports of linseed from India. 
The British Ministry, of Food made an arrangement by which imports 
from India were purchased by a Director of Oils and Seeds Supply 
m Bondon with the Collectors of Customs as agents at the ports^ 
concerned to supendse shipments. The total quantity that went to the 
United Kingdom in 1918-19 was 242,000 tons or nearly 83 per cent of 
the exports from India. _ The distribution of the trade among the 
principal importing countries in the last pre-war year and in 1918-19 is. 
illustrated by the following table. 


Table Ko. 82 . Distribution of the trade in linseed amonq princival 

importing co-untries in 1913-14 and in 1918 *19. 


Countries. 


United Kingdom 
France 
Germany 
Belgium 
Italy . 

Holland 

Austria-Hungary 
Australia 
Other countries 


Total 


1913-14. 


Quantity. 

Percentage. 

1 - 

Tons. 

157,315 

38 

115,459 

28 

48,326 

11-5 

38,459 

9-3 

30,657 

7-4 

9,575 

2-3 

6,500 

1-5 

3,360 

•7 

4,222 

1-3 

413,873 

100 


1918-13. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

242,316 

6,667 


13,381 


18,692 

11,397 


Percentage. 


8a 

2 


5 


6 

4 


292,453 


annlaUr' b^tt?9 ?^^^ Germany were 30,000 tor 

and thas i, btlieTe *°? 

‘XTStSfrr f ““ Mair 

and Calcutta, the share of each 1^1913 

cent, respectively. 48 pe 

The unit of sale in Ca^ta is the bazaar maund and in Bombay th 
Itmt of sale and ship- sterling quotations are for the tO] 

T- Shipment, „ 

•ga of 164 lbs. or double E W, If It “"“S ““S'« ® 

Of weight ranges from 168 to 196 ^Ibf V^s Bombay the uni 


* i.e. , landed terms. 
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The oil content of linseed varies from 37 to 43 per cent. Of the 

seed retained in the country for conversion 
msee oi . dealt with in the country 

mills by primitive methods but increasing quantities are now con- 
sumed in factories working on modern lines under European manage- 
ment, their average annual consumption being placed at from 30 to 40 
thousand tons. Production figures for the three leading mills in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta for the twelve months ending September 
1918 were 1,311,867 gallons. The following table illustrates the course 
of the export trade. 


Table No. 83 . — Quantity and mine of exports of linseed oil from India 

from 1910-11 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 








Gallons. 

£ 

1910-11 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

316,111 

42,594 

1911-12 . 



m 

• 

• 

« 

249,975 

49,966 

1912-13 . 

• 

• 

• 

A 

• 

• 

106,867 

20,823 

1913-14 . 

* 

•• 


■ 

« 

• 

102,360 

17,493 

1914-15 . 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

132,796 

27,869 

1915-10 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

280,850 

47,274 

1916-17 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

178,257 

32,829 

1917-18 . 

• 

■ 

* 

• 

• 

• 

560,176 

127,582 

1918-19 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,674,958 

431 ,017 


Hongkong, Australia and New Zealand between them appropriate 
two-thirds of the exportable surplus, and the quantities taken by the 
United Kingdom are almost negligible. The falling off in the voluine 
of exports after 1910-11 is due chiefly to the opening of a mill in 
Melbourne for crushing linseed and the consequent decline in the 
Australian demand for oil. At the same time the exports of seed to 
Australia rose from 700 tons in 1910-11 to 15,850 tons in 1917-18. The 
recovery in 1917-18 and the phenomenal exports in that year and in 
1918-19 are due to a very strong demand, particularly from Australia 
for oil, in view of the restrictions placed upon shipments of seed. 
An interesting feature of the trade returns is the steady importation 
of linseed oil from the United Kingdom at prices lower than the /. o. h. 
price of oil manufactured in India though charged with freight, 
insurance, etc. This may be due to the price paid for seed from the 
Plate before the war and the rates obtainable for the cake by millers in 
England permitting of the sale of the oil at rates considerably below the 
cost of manufacture in India, but generally speaking the best Indian 
oil enjoys a higher reputation in the local market than the imported 
oil which is chiefly used for industrial purposes where first quality oil 
is not required. Between 1910 and 1917, the largest import was in 
1913-14, m., 440,000 gallons and the average for the period 330,000 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the gallon and shipment is made in half- 

TJnitof sale and shipment. or in drums of 45 lbs. or barrels 

containing 360 lbs. The bulk of the shipments 
goes from Calcutta, m the neighbourhood of which the principal mills are 
isitiiated. The distribution of the trade among the ports is shown below. 

Table h'o. 84. — Share of the principal ports in the export of linseed oil 

from India in 1918-19. 


Ports. 1 

1 

...... r 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

'Calcutta . 

Bombay . . . . ] ] ] * 

Bangoon 

Gallons. 

1,231,668 

442,790 

500 

73-4 

26-3 

•2 

Exports of hnseed, rape and sesame cakes were until the statistical 

Linseed, rape and 1918-19 grouped under one head when 

sesame cake. compilation of separate returns for linseed 

cake were arranged for, and their combined 
value average £400,000 a year. The course of the trade durino' the 
last SIX years is illustrated in the following table. The figures for linseed 

cake 111 1918-19 are for the sake of uniformity merged vith those of rape 

and sesame. ^ 

« 

Table No. 85.— Quantity and value of linseed, rape and sesame cake 

exported. 

Year. 

Quantity'. 

Value. 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . . ' ■ * 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 ..*’■**• 

1918- 19 . . ‘ V * 

• • • . . . 

Cwts. 

1,789,777 

1,024,710 

936,022 

1,109,435 

599,687 

456,406 

‘ £ 

542,837 

.345,411 

318.089 

348,666 

206,626 

226,901 


aisrriDution ot exports m the last pre-war Tear was 

as follows. War conditions would vitiate any comparfsons with wL 
lor subsequent years. ' ^ ngures 

Table No. Provincial distribution of exports of linseed, rape and 

sesame cake in 1913-14. 



Bengal . 

Mtaciras ■ . ' , , ' . ■ 

Bombay (including wSind) * 
Burma . . .... 


Cwts. 

1,096,147 

473,458 

174,282 

15,656 


£ 

263,340 

215,453 

60,681 

3,363 





The main destinations were the United Kingdom, Ceylon and Japan 
where the cakes are used for manurial purposes. Most of the linseed 
cake goes from Calcutta, during the twelve months ending March 1919 
as much as 54,894 cwts. valued at £20,000 being shipped from this port 
to the United Kingdom, Ceylon, Java and Hongkong. The rape cake 
is mostly consumed by Japan. 

The unit of sale for these cakes in Calcutta is the bazaar maund 
and in Bombay the cwt. Shipment is made from Calcutta in bags of 
164 and 224 lbs. nett, while in Bombay the unit is the bag of 180 lbs.. 
gross and in Madras the bag of 164 lbs. 


Groundnut. 

The groundnut {amchis hypogaea) also known as pea nut, earthnut 
and monkey nut is, though long cultivated in India, probably not indi- 
genous. The appearance of the Indian nut in Europe dates from about 
1840, but forty years later the total exports amounted to less than 1,300 
tons or little more than 1 per cent, of the aggregate imports into France.* 
Of 112,000 acres under the crop at this time 70,000 were in Bombay and 

34.000 in Madras. In 1895-96 the cori’esponding figures were, Bombay 

164.000 and Madras 243,000 acres. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the trade suffered from a very marked set-back due, it is said, 
to the marked deterioration of the so-called indigenous varieties of seed, 
which led to a great contraction both in Madras and Bombay in the area 
cultivated with groundnut, the acreage in the former Presidency declin- 
ing from nearly 300,000 to less than 100,000 acres. But the successful 
introduction of disease-resisting seed from Senegal and Mozambique 
with a much higher oil content is reflected in a remarkable recovery 
which dates from 1900-01, and under the further stimulus of an increased 
world demand for seeds yielding edible oils, the trade progressed steadily, 
particularly in Southern India, until in 1913-14 the total area devoted 
to the crop was not less than 2,100,000 acres, with an estimated yield 
of 749,000 tons. The figures for subsequent years are given below. 


Table No, 87. — Acreage and yield of groundnut in India from 1913-14- 

onwards. 


! 

*\ ! 

X ear. | 

Acreage. 

Yield. 

J[. Oils* 

i 

1914-15 

2,413,000 

947,000 

1915-16 ........ 

1,673,000 

1,0.58,000 

1916-17 . . . 

2,334,000 

1,190,000 

1917-18 

1,933,000 

1,033,000 

1918-19 

1,312,000 

490,000 


* O’Conor’s report on the cultivation of groundnut in India. Journ. Aori. Hort. 
Soc., ed. 1879, Vol. VI, nos. 97-98. 
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During the war several causes contributed to fluctuations in the 
acreage under cultivation. At first there was a marked fall in 
prices, disorganisation of the labour market at Marseilles and the 
closing down of several French mills which caused a considerable 
contraction in area in 1915-16, and after a good recovery in the 
folloving year high freights and the almost complete suspension of 
sailings to Pondicherry and the smaller Madras ports which in pre-war 
times were responsible for so considerable a portion of the exports 
led to a further set-back. Fortunately, however, the yield when the 
area w^as smallest, was so abundant that the estimated outturn of the 
previous year was actually exceeded and in 1917-18 the fall in acreage 
was to a great extent made good by a heavier crop. Of the 1,933,000 
acres under the crop in the latter year, Madras claimed 1,412,000, 
Burma 249,000 and Bombay 272,000. In 1918-19 there was a further 
fall in acreage and yield due to failure of rains at sowing time, and the 
crop since then suffered from drought in Madras and Bombay. 

The following table gives the total exports of groundnuts, oil and 
cake from India during the last six years. 


Table No. 88. — Exports of groundnuts, oil and cake from British India 

from 1913-14 onwards. 



1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1 1917-18. 

j 

1918-19. 

Groundnut . (Tons) 

278,000 

138,000 

175,000 

147,000 

i 

^ 115,000 

1 

17,000 

Groundnut cake „ 

62,000 ; 

64,000 

82,000 

54,000 

t 

50,000 

56,000 

Groundnut oil (Galls.) 

■288,000 j 

i 

223,000 

1 

1 

373,000 

982,000 

! 

1,057,000 

590,000 


On an average 3 cwts. (36 gallons) of oil represent 10 cwts. of nuts 
crushed. 


The greater portion of the nuts produced in the country is consumed 

Exports of nuts, ^ India, the volume of exports scarcely keeping 

pace even in normal times with the increased 
cultivation. Taking the figures for the last pre-war year, viz,, 1913-14, it 
is found that considerably more than half the crop was retained for 
home consumption, only 278,000 tons out of 749,000 being sent out 
of the country. In 1914-15 the exports amounted to 138,000 out 
of 947,000 tons and in 1915-16 to 175,000 tons out of 1,058,000 tons. 
Yet in normal times the total exports from India compared very 
favourably with exports from the other principal producing countries 
of the 'world. When the exports from Pondicherry (chiefly grown in 
British India) are added to those from British Indian ports the total 
in 1913-14 accounts for 364,000 tons out of a grand total of 779,000 tons 
of the world’s exports, the principal consuming country being France 
with a percentage share of 68. The following table shows the per- 

c^tage borne by exports to outturn in each of the three provinces in 
which the crop is grown. 
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Table No. 89. — Relation of provincial outturn to exports on basis of 'Eaure 

fvr im-u. 


Provinces. 

Estimated 
yield of 
nuts. 

Exports of 
nuts and 
oil.* 

Percentage 
of exports 
to yield. 

Madrasf ....... 

Bombay 

Burma ....... 

Total 

Tons. 

411,300 

249,500 

88,000 

Tons. 

287,277 

53,672 

26,969 

09 

2U 

31“ 

748,800 

368,000 

49 


* Converted at the rate of 36 gallons=10 owts. of nuts crushed, 
t Including Pondicherry. 


In the table which follows the Pondicherry returns are excluded. 


Table No. 90. Quantity and value of exports from Rritisli Indian ports of 
groundnuts during the last six years and the principal destinations. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Prance 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

222,380 

109,108 

165,799 

121,215 

38,849 

2 55.3 

Belgium 

16,608 

i 3,243 




Austria-Hungary . 

10,706 

1 6,972 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

Germany 

9,436 

1 3,790 

• • • 


! 

• ft • 

Italy . 

1,225 

i 6,353 1 

2,928 

3,047 


i*029 

416 

12,200 

United Kingdom . 

480 1 

4,348 

2,520 

16,475 

17*949 

■Other countries 

17,072 

I 

4,508 

4,196 

i 

26,713 

58;536 

C Quantity 
Totals 

C Value £ 

TT . 

277,907 

138,322 

175,443 

147,450 

115,334 

17,199 

3,254,246 

1,515,608 

1,668,957 

1,699,701 

1,238,247 

249,891 


Imports of groundnuts into the United Kingdom from all destinations 
during the first ten months of 1917 were of the aggregate value 
■of £3,500,000. 


The decorticated kernels are generally shipped from Madras in bags 

Shipping. weighing 80 kilogrammes, equal to 176 English 

lbs. nett, and are sold in Marseilles in francs per 
unit of 100 kilos. The groundnuts both in the shell, and decorticated, 
are usually sold in the more southerly producing districts of the Madras 
Presidency at so much per French candy of 529T09 English lbs but 
in the northern area the unit is the English candy" of 500 ’ lbs 

Sterling quotations are generally per ton of 2,240 lbs nett, c.i.f. Unt'l 

recent years the universal method oJ^ decorticating was to damp the 
groundnuts and beat them with sticks to separate the brittle shells from 
the kernels, a method which involves considerable damage to the latter. 
Further, once the kernels have been wetted they are liable to discoloura- 
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tioii and fcinieiitatioiij when the oil produced from them is rancid. The 
use of machinery for decorticating is growing in popularity, as by this 
method the seed is decorticated in the dry state and the kernels are un- 
injured, and consequently command a much better price in foreimi 
markets than hand decorticated kernels, There are several satisfactory 
types of decorticators, and the percentage of seed for export now decorti- 
cated by machine instead of by hand is increasing every year. 

The best grades of oil in Europe are obtained from nuts shipped in 
the shell, but this method is not general from India owing to the heavy 
sea freights. The nuts when shipped in the shell occupy nearly double 
the space on the steamer than they take when shipped as kernels, and in 
this respect India is handicapped in comparison with the west coast of 
Africa where, the freight consideration being negligible, the bulk of 
the crop has always been shipped undecorticated. The want of adequate 
facilities for shipping at the minor ports in the Madras Presidency is 
a drawback to the South Indian trade, steamers having to lie at 
considerable distances from the shore owing to the shallow and surf- 
beaten nature of the coast and the cargo has to be carried from the 
shore in lighters and small boats which facilitates peculation. If the 
tendency of the war is maintained, an increasing portion of the trade 
will be diverted to Madras where adequate storage accommodation is 
now forthcoming at the port. The provincial percentage of that port 
has risen from 36 in 1913-14 to 79 in 1917-18. ^ 

Before 1916 when the Burma figures swelled the total for the first 
Groundnut oil. time, practically^ the only shipments of ground- 

. from India were from Madras and for the 

use of Indian coolies working in Mauritius and Ceylon. The bulk of the 
oil crushed is still consumed internally for domestic purposes, but one of 
the results of war conditions has been a substantial increase in the foreio-n 
exports of oil from India, though the figures for 1918-19 are disappointin<^ 
If, however, the gallonage is converted into the weight^ of seecls 
assumed necessary to produce it, according to the formula already oriven. 
It will be seen that the oil exported still represents an almost negfigible 

percentage of the total tonnage. The oil content of the shellea kernel 
is about 40 per cent. 


Table No 91 .— fercentage share of the exports of groundnuts and 
o%l to the total yield in India in 1913-14 and in 1917-18. 


Vh 

Year. 

1 

i 

Yield. 

Tons. 

EXPORTS. 

Nuts. 

Oil. 

1 

! 

! Tons. 

! 

1 

Percentage 
to yield. 

Gallons 

converted 

into 

tons. 

Percentage 
to yield. 

1913-14 . . 

1917-lS . . . 

749,000 

1,042,000 

364.000 

120.000 

48-5 

11-5 

4,072 

15,107 

1 

•53 

1‘45 


The question, of further expansion of seed crushing in India on up-to- 
Groundnut cake. date lines seems only to be limited by the 

of finding more remunerative markets 
lor the cake. ^ Machine- pressed cake is regarded with more favour by 
agriculturists in India as a cattle feed than the produce of country millsj 
because it is less adulterated, but four-fifths of the cake retained in India 
IS used for manurial purposes and only one-fifth as fodder. The bulk 
of the groundnut cake exported is taken by the United Kingdom and 
to a^ smaller extent by Ceylon, though before the war Germany was 
participating to some extent in the trade. Burma's principal customer 
is the United Kingdom while Ceylon, where the cake is admirably 
suited for tea plantations, relies for her supplies on Madras and Bombay. 
A large trade is developing in the export of cake to Java. In the home 
market, the cake from the East Indies is known by the name of CoTOMctn- 
del to distinguish it from Rufisque derived from the African nut. 

Taking the provinces, where groundnut is cultivated, in order of 

Madras. importance, we find that in Madras the 

annual acreage is about 1,600,000, yielding on 
an average about half a ton of unshelled nuts per acre, or between 400,000 
and 500,000 tons of kernels. The general trade name for the nuts 
exported from Southern India is Pondicherry which are classed as small, 
while a hold grade of the Bombay nut {i.e,, shipped from that port) is also 
recognised. The crop is sown between July and September and comes 
into sight commercially between January and March. France- took 88 
per cent, of the exports in pre-'war days, no other country taking more 
than 4 per cent. The exports to Marseilles between 1st October 1913 
and 30th September 1914 from Madras ports (in bags of 164 lbs.) are 
shewm in the table subjoined. 


Table No. 92, — Exports of groundnuts to Marseilles and all ports between 

1st October 1913 and 30ih September 19 Id from Pondicherry and 
Madras ports. 


Ports. 

Marseilles. 

All ports. 

Pondicherry 

980,264 

• 

1,151,749 

Madras ports — 

Madras ^ . 

603,821 

482,292 

971,435 

Cuddalore 

649,993 

Porto Novo . ... 

339;o04 

381,002 

Negapatam . . .... 

308,028 

378,246 


Figures for subsequent years would be unreliable as an indication of 
the normal distribution of the trade, as owing to the limited freight 
offering at the Coromandel ports while the war lasted, France and the 
United Kingdom had to rely increasingly upon supplies from Senegal. 
The entire West African crop was purchased by the French Government 
in 1918-19, which reacted on the trade of the Presidency to such an 
extent that exports in this year were only a twentieth of the pre-war 
average. Of 8,429 tons shipped, Pondicherry accounted for 5,349 tons. 
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Foreign exports of groundnut oil from Madras ports amounted in 
1913-14 to 280,000 gallons valued at £29,000 of wMci. 48 per cent, 
went to Ceylon and 50 per cent, to Mauritius. In 1917-18 the total was 
626,242 gallons, but with France eliminated and the United Kingdom 
a smaller buyer the total for 1918-19 shrank to the pre-war level. Machine- 
pressed oil does not fetch such good prices as that pressed in chehkus 
(country mills) which is cold drawn. It is generally sold per candy of 
■500 lbs. and shipped in casks containing 350 to 400 lbs. Cochin casks 
holding 700 to 750 lbs. have gone out of favour and are now rarely 
used on account of their greater liability to leakage. There is further 
a large coastwise export of groundnut oil from Madras averaging in the 
four years preceding the war over two million gallons annually. It is 
•of lower quality than the oil expressed in Burma and is largely used to 
adulterate ghi and other vegetable oils, and for Indian confectionery. 

The foreign exports of cake in 1913-14 amounted to 472,000 cwts- 
valued at £106,000 of which Ceylon took about half for manurial purposes, 
and 38 per cent, went to Germany. The cake is sold either per ton or 
per candy of 500 lbs. and shipped in bags containing 1-|- cwts. nett. 

During the last fifteen years Burma has evinced a growing interest 
_ in the cultivation and crushing of groundnut. 

.oUFUlSi ^ ^ 

The centre of the trade is at Myingyan in the 
■dry zone. The estimated yield in Burma in 1913-14 and the following 
year was in the neighbourhood of 90,000 tons from an acreage of 258,000. 
In 1915-16 the total soared to nearly 120,000 tons and the estimate for 
1916-17 was only slightly less. Exports from Burma for the corres- 
ponding periods were respectively (1913-14) 638,254 cwts., (1914-15) 
37,993 cwts., (1915-16) nil, (1916-17) 43,160 cwts. indicating the com- 
plete disappearance of foreign trade in 1915-16 and a partial recovery in 
the following year. Burma’s chief pre-war customers were France, 
Hongkong and Austria-Hungary. In spite of the fact that owing to 
the closing of these markets the entire output for 1915-16 was available 
for use within the province itself, coastwise imports , from Madras 
aggregated 2,000 tons of nuts and 420,000 gallons of oil. Exports of 
nuts to foreign countries in 1917-18 and 1918-19 amounted to 20,537 cwts. 
and 5,222 cwts. respectively. 

The exports of cake from Rangoon to the United Kingdom were 
also considerable, viz., 38,000 tons valued at £147,000 in 1915-16, 27,000 
tons in 1916-17 but only 1,100 tons in 1917-18. The foreign exports 
of Burma oil which are of superior quality to Madras oil amounted in 
1915-16 to 77,000 gallons and the following year to 495,000. In 1917- 
18 the total was 297,990 gallons of which 211,336 gallons went to the 
United Kingdom. In 1918-19 with shipments to the United Kingdom 
practically suspended the aggregate was only 76,836 gallons. 

The unit of sale of the nuts is a hundred baskets of 25 lbs. each 
and of the oil and cake, a hundred viss of 360 lbs. The kernels are shipped 
in bags of 150 lbs, nett, the oil in casks of 80 gallons and the cake in 
bags of 200 to 224 lbs. nett. 



The groundnut trade in Bombay has not made anything like the 

Bombay Presidency. l^eadway it has in Madias since the beginning 

o± the present century. In 1895-96 three 
‘<][uart6rs of the groundnuts exported were shipped from Bomlbay : in 
1917-18 they represented less than 38 per cent, of the whole. 

The centres of groundnut cultivation in the Bombay Presidency are 
Sholapur and Satara and the area under the crop in 1918-19 was 
116,000 acres _ (inclusive of 21,000 acres in Native States, chiefly 
B-ohlapur) equivalent to about 10 per cent, of the total area under the 
crop in British India. The average yield on the basis of fis;ures for the 
five years ending 1917-18 is 260,000 tons. The crop' in Bombay is 
sown about six weeks earlier than in Madras and is harvested about 
November. Two grades of nut are recognised, hold and small which are 
sold either shelled or unshelled. The following table illustrates the 
volume of the trade in groundnuts, oil and cake from the Presidency 
between the years 1912-13 and 1918-19. 


Table No. 93. JExpofts of gfowndnuts, oil a,%d cctks jfom iBomhay Pfosi- 

dency from 1912-13 onwards. 


Articles, 

1912-13. 

1 

1913-14. 

[ 

1 

1914-15. 

1 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

i 

' 1918-19. 

'Groundnut Tons 

48,802 

53,670 

21,178 

24,176 

1 

78,394 

43,224 ' 

6,042 

Groundnut ) ... „ 

oil. j 

1,079 

166 

8,421 

25,035 

24,128 

11,397 

132,384 

Groundnut 
cake. j 

2,554 

i 

! 8,031 

1 

i 

5,112 

11,061 

6,748 

3,312 

4,263 


In the last pre-war year, more than 50 per cent, of the nuts went to France, 
the balance being divided mainly between Belgium and Germany, the 
shaie of the United Kingdom being only 40 tons. In 1916-17, however, 
the United Kingdom percentage of the trade rose to 20, the maior 
quantity still finding its way to France, viz., 59,000 tons. Bombay 
suffered less than Madras ports and Rangoon from the shortage of freight 
in this year, and her total shipments of groundnuts were considerably 
higher than in the years preceding the war. The trade in oil since 1914- 
15 has been mainly directed to Ceylon and Mauritius which together 
accounted for 90 per cent, of the total. The United Kingdom and 
Germany were the only two customers for the cake in 1913-14, the greater 
part to the former. After the elimination of the German market, 85 
per cent, of the exportable surplus has been diverted to Ceylon, and” the 
balance only to the United Kingdom. 

The unit of sale in Bombay for groundnuts is the candy of 20 Bombay 
maunds, for oil, the maund of 28 lbs. or the cwt. and for cake, 
the cwt. Shipment of the decorticated nuts is made in bags of 168 to 
182 lbs. and the undecorticated nuts in bags weighing 85 lbs. or less, while 
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tlie oil is packed for export in tins of 84 lbs. or drums of 6 or 8 gallons. 
Cakes are shipped in hydraulic pressed bags of 180 lbs. or in native 
pressed bags of 161 or 168 lbs. Sterling quotations for the nuts are 
generally based on the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 


Rape and Mustard Seed. 


The term rapeseed is commercially often indifferently used to 

Trade varieties. denote at least two sub-species of brassicci 

cmnpestns, viz., Indian colza or sarson and 
Indian rape or toria, while mustard seed is derived from a closely allied 
species, hrassica junceci. The chief qualities of rapeseed recognised 
by the^exporters are toria, brown bluish in colour, chiefly exported 
from Ivarachi, F orozcporo hrowri', hrowiij Oaw'iipofc, chieflv shipped from 
Bombay and Calcutta, brown Delhi, mainly exported from Bombay and 
Karachi, yelloio hold, from Bombay and yellow small from Bombav and 
Calcutta. 


Excepting for a small area devoted to mustard seed in the south, for 

Area and production. "^hich no separate figures are available, the 

cultivation of rape and mustard is entirely 
restricted to Upper India, the average acreage under the two crops, 
inclusive of mixed cultivation in the United Provinces, being estimated 
at 6,000,000 acres, of which the United Provinces account for 40 
per cent., Bengal 22 per cent., Punjab 19 per cent, and Bihar and Orissa 
10 per cent. The actual figures for 1917-18 were considerablv mSe 
than this estimate, viz., 6,924,000 acres. The crops are grown either 
pure or mixed almost entirely on unirrigated land and are sown in 
October or November and gathered in February or March. The total 
annual outturn of rape and mustard seed has been put at 1,260,000 tons, 
equiv alent to 4 cwts. only per acre, but when rape is cultivated by 
itself as a pure crop the yield is probably appreciably higher. In parts 
of the country the crop is cut green in January for cattle fodder. 
In upcountry markets the bulk of the crop is disposed of between 
March and July and the principal trade centres are CawDore in the 
Umted Provinces and Ferozepore in the Punjab where sifpplies are 
collected for export via Bombay and Karachi. 


India has always been the principal source of the rapeseed imp or tec 
Export of rapeseed. Europe in supplement to the supplies oj 

. „ _ ^ (chiefly ravison) Roumania (chiefly colza 

and Prance. The other countries contributing to the world’s exportabl 
surplus in recent years are China and Japan, and to a modest extem 
Argentine and the Dutch East Indies also. In pre-war years th( 

exports to total production was about 20 per cent, oi 
240,000 tons per annum. Most of the seed grown in Bengal and Bihai 
would appear to be retained for local consumption, and the princip^ 
exporting centres were Karachi and Bombay. The figures for all 
are combined in the table below. 
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Table No. 94.- 


of rapeseed from India from 1913-U onwards. 


VULlUUlt'S. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

j 1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19. 

Belgium . 

Tons. 

08,869 

Tons. 

‘^A Qi -n 

1 Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

Germany . 

58,190 

^UjOOX 

8,107 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• « 

1 

France . 

53 94“^ 1 


* • 

• * 

* • 

« • 

United Xingdom 

[ 1 

14,099 

liOjoOS 

24 A, <41 

40,279 

23,426 

2,739 

10,729 

Italy 

Janaii 

* • . , 

13,726 j 

1 

Ml ^ \ > O X 

i 

14,757 

10 1 

4 / , 4 / 3 

6,374 

89,021 
4,758 j 

86,900 

225 

64,488 

4,068 

Otiier Countries 

mm n 

10,163 

1,903 j 

1(>0 

10,928 

4,629 

438 

19,211 

234 

9,905 

472 


there1s\ittlfdSibrtL^f''Sea^crT principal market 

annual consumption has been estimai-Pr) !f mo La . • ® average 

it is calculated India contributed 83 pm-Lit* ™ 

onlv 97 nnn*^+ perceptible. In 1914-15 

y j tons ^^'ere exported as against 249 000 in fho -r 

year, a partial revival being experienced only'in 1916-17 when S nnn 

b^rUniSd KWot aTy- f 

set-back again in 1917-18 owdio- +a i ^rea^t extent. There was a great 

and KnraoH w.“ conceild fl,. Tit i‘ ."“““S'- “ Bombay 

by two-thirds and tint with it ^ dJmted kingdom trade was reduced 
_ y V cmias ana tnat vith France practically disarmeaT-pd Kut Towr„w,’ 

increasing interest in the crushing L raTbP«il/i but Japan s 

considerable quantity II S ^ed S r, wt ° “ 

Bombay. J is seed irom Calcutta, as well as from 

The unit of sale in Karachi is the candy of 656 lbs. and in Bombay 
Unit oJ sale and shipment. 7^^® Shipment is made from Karachi in 

bags of 168 to 182 lbs. am! "from C T “ 

‘Sterling quotations are "enerallv oLLp L ibs. 

nett., c i./! generally on the basis of the ton of 2,240 lbs. 

The average quantity f mustard seed exported does not usually ex- 

Exports of mustard seed. a year and even that is believed 

j-u 1 j. contain a large admixture of ranpisppd Tn 

btll “1 1916-17 6 074 tons ’ The 

bulk of the exports go from Bombay packed in Ws of leg toS 

lbs., and France is the chief customer more than 59 ^!^ N I 

g)propriated by her every year. Occasional shipmeLs were nSdf 

to Germany^in pre-war days. From South India there Ts a 

■fade „th Ceylon and to a leeae, eatont wittXte! ^d bXr" 

*BuUetin of the Imperial Institute, Vol. XV., No. 3, July-September, 1917, page 384. 
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tile war, Belgium and Germany, tli6 ports of export being Madras^. 
Cocanada, and Tuticorin. 

Tlie unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 22| Bombay maunds. 

Large quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually crushed irt 

India for local consumption in the form of oil 
Eape and mustard oil. is commonly used, pai^ticularly in Bengal,, 

for cooking purposes and generally by Hindus to anoint the body.. 
Indian seed is assumed to yield from 42 to 45 per cent, of oil.. 
Mustard oil is not uncommonly adulterated in the bazaars, if not. 
for the export market, with gingelly, mowra and faJcra which is obtained' 
from the seeds of schleichera trijuga (kuswnb). The refining of rapeseed 
oil, as colza is refined in Central Europe for the manufacture of mar- 
garine, has not yet been taken up in India. Exports from India 
averaged about 400,000 gallons (including mustard oil) of which prac- 
tically the whole went to British Possessions and nearly three-quarters 
to Mauritius and Natal alone for the Indian cooly population in those 
colonies. In 1915-16, 352,969 gallons out of a total of 465,735 gallons 
went to these two destinations. Large quantities are also sent and for 
the same reason to Fiji and British Guiana. In 1916-17 the total 
quantity of oil exported exceeded 574,000 gallons and in 1917-18,. 
488,000 gallons, while in 1918-19 there was a drop to 265,600 gallons. 


Karachi and Calcutta are the principal ports concerned in the export. 
The unit of sale is the Indian maund at the former port and the bazaar 
maund at the latter, while shipment is made from Calcutta in drums of 
45 lbs. or half cases of 72 lbs. and from Karachi in tins of 174- to 18 
seers. 


Ptapeseed cake though accepted on the Continent as cattle fodder 

Rapeseed cake.* chiefly used in the United Kingdom for 

manurial purposes. Another principal market 
for Indian rape seed cake before and during the war has been Japan and 

since 1913-14 a fresh market has been found in the Straits Settlements, 
to a small extent. 


Table No. 95. Quantities and values of Ta 2 '>eseed and mustard seed 

and rape and mustard oil exported from India during the last 
six years. 


Articles. 


1913-14. 

» 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Lapeseed — 

Quantity 

Tons 

1 

249,005 

96,912 

95,214 

122,272 

59,309 

79,662. 

Value . 

Mustard Seed — 

£ 

2,851,711 

1,083,719 

938,576 

[ 

1,187,448 

1 ' 588,378 

968,811 

Quantity 

Tons i 

1 

1 

5,104 

2,553 

■ 3,178 

6,192 

1,894 

. 1,888 

■ Value . 

Bape and Mustard oil — 

£ 

70,724 

i ■ 

40,400 

55,778 

119,174 

41,135 

48,817 

Quantity 

Gallons 

407,178 

413,189 

465,735 

574,696 

488,527 

265,672. 

Value. . . 

"£ 

48,624 

19 594 

51,017 

66,030 

59,415 

.51,532.'; 


* Eor statistics, see page 102. 
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Sesame. 


The seed of sesamum indicum, an annual plant thriving in the- 

Area and production tropical and sub-tropical parts of the world and 

variously known to the trade as til, teel, gingelly 
or sesame, yields a valuable oil. The seed is generally grown in India,, 
except in the United Provinces, as a pure crop, and a fair average yield 
is about 300 lbs. to the acre. In Southern India it is probably higher. 
Cultivation extends to almost all the provinces of India but the crop is 
raised most extensively in Bombay, Burma, Madras and in the Central 


Provinces, in the two first-named of which the 


acreage 


averages 


1,000,000 and in the last two 800,000 a year. The total of India for 
the pure crop in those provinces for which forecasts are available, may 
be placed at 4,300,000 acres and the output at 375,000 tons. The 
following table illustrates the distribution of the crop and the annual 
yield from 1913-14 onwards. 

V 


Table No. 96. — Acreage and yield of sesame in India from 1913-14 onwards.. 


Provinces. 

1013-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 


1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Central Provinces and Berar 

865,700 

878,000 

927,000 

769,000 

502,000 

Bombay (including Indian States) 

851,200 

1,055,000 

820,000 

905,000 

758,000 

aiadras 

809,300 

861,000 

82-3,000 

779,000 

824,000 

Hyderabad State 

612,000 

599,000 

1 

540,000 

569,000 

589 ,000’ 

United Provinces . . ^ 

378,400 

i-S50,000 

372,000 

^1,000,000 

299,000 

^1,100,000 

278,000 

fl, 000, 000 

188,000 

^So0,000 

Bengal 

241,000 

251,000 

248,000 1 

223,000 

225,000 

, Bihar and Orissa 

219,700 

206,000 

196,000 

189,000 

144,000 

Punjab 

144,100 

222,000 

127,000 

246,000 

122,000 

other Provinces 

104,600 

121,000 

22,000 

75,000 

69,000 

(•ACREAGE , 

Total* 4 

C YIELD . Tons 

5,076,000 

5,565,000 

5,108,000 

5,023,000 

1 4,271,000 

403,500 

551,000 

482,000 

513,000 

381,000 


♦Burma figures are not available, 
t Mixed crop. 


In 1918-19, the estimated area was 3,501,000 acres and the out- 
turn of seed 258,000 tons. The average area sown during the past 
five years in provinces not mentioned above in British India has been 
1,232,000 acres with an yield of 90,000 tons of seed. 

The new crop comes on to the upcountry markets towards the end 
of November and sales are heavy till March. Five qualities are known 
to the trade, white, black, mixed, yellow and red, of which the first-named 
is regarded as having the highest oil content. The chief port of export 
for this variety is Bombay. 

In the last pre-w'ar year the exports of sesame seed from India 
- , amounted to 112,200 tons, only exceeded by 

xpor s. China with i21,000 tons. About 50 per cent. 
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of tlie world s supply is found by tlie British Empire to which India 
contributes half. Between 18/0 and 1890 Erance was the principal 
customer for In^an sesame and took nearly 75 to 85 per cent, of the 
exports, hut this proportion has declined since groundnuts displaced 
sesame in the Marseilles market and the trade of the quinquemZn 
1910-11 to 1914-15 indicated an average import of onlv 33,000 tons out 
of India’s total of 100,000 tons. In 1912-13 the position of the trade 
was as follows. The total exports amounted to 78.000 tons of which 
21,700 tons went to Erance, and 19,000 to Austria-Hungary and about 
18,000 to Belgium, other importers being Italy and Germany wdth very 
much smaller quantities. The distribution of the trade from 1913-14 
the last pre-war year, is indicated in the following table. ’ 


Table No. 97. Share of the principal importing countries of sesame f rom 

1913-14 onwards. 


Countries. 

1 

1 1913-14. 

j 1914-13. 

1 

! 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Belgium 

Prance 

Austria-Hungary 
Clermanv . 

Itah' . 

4 / • 

Ceylon 

Egypt 

Aden 

United Kingdom. : 
Other Countries . 

1 

1 Tons. 

1 33,800 

j 22,200 

19.000 

16.000 
14,000 

1,517 

1,242 

879 

3,563 

i 

Tons. 

5.500 
13,300 

4,000 

1,900 

9.500 
1,449 
3,685 
1,599 

300 

5,467 

Tons. 

o’ooo 

1,700 i 
1,432 

S 

473 i 
330 ; 
S37 ^ 

Tons. 

51*566 

• » • 

• • • 

8,483 
553 
80 
* 642 
21,297 
979 

Tons. 

• • • 

4,514 

• • • 

• • • 

963 
1,542 
3,117 
1,537 
1,005 1 
3,5J5 

Tons . 

i 

! 150 

1 • > • 

... 

• • * 

• • • 

67 

109 

2*058 

( Quantity 
Total ' 

112,200 

1 

46,700 

13,800 

83,600 

16,193 

2,384 

( Value £ i 

i 

1,796,841 1 

! 

1 

711,885 

164,170 ^ 

i 

j 

1,091,659 

230,064 

47,076 


exports of any magnitude to the 
united Eingdom or to other parts of the British Empire till 1916-17 
when 25 per cent, was absorbed by the former. The ports most con- 
cerned m the shipment are Bombay and Karachi on the west coast 
and Loeanada, Bimlipatam, and Vizagapatam on the Bay of Bengal. 
Of these markets Bombay is the most important. There are practically 

no exports from Burma as the entire crop is retained for home con- 

sumption. 

In the Madras Presidency the unit of sale as well as of shipment is 

Unit of sale and shipment, generally the single gunny bag of 164 lbs. 

, . nett, while in Bombay, the weight varies for 

Karachi, the bags weigh 

Bomb w ™ Bombay is the candv of 20 

Sr yaunds and m Karachi the candy of 656'lbs., but quotations 

for export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett., c.f./. ^ 

The percentage of oil in til seed is assumed to be in the neighbourhood 

Sesame oil. of 40. Though the oil is generally extracted 

in crude mills worked by bullocks the better 
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qualities are clear and nearly colourless. Most of it is retained in India 
for cooking purposes and as an illuminant or for anointing the body. 
Tbe average annual export of oil from India is in tke neigbbourliood 
of 200,000 gallons in normal years, but there have been considerable 
fluctuations during the war. The distribution of the trade among the 
principal provinces in the last pre-war year is shewn below. 


Table No. 98.- — Distribution of the exports of sesame oil according to 

provinces in 1913-14, 


ProYinces. j 

! 

Quantity. 

Value. 




! 


Gallons. 

£ 

Bombay (including Sind) . 

• 

« • 

• 


153,680 

20,991 

Madras .... 

• 

« • 

• 


53,102 

7,520 

Bengal .... 

• 

• • 

• 


911 

128 

Burma .... 

• 

• • 

• 


360 

60 



Total 


! 208,053 

1 

i 

28,699 


The Bombay trade was mainly with Aden, Maskat territory, Mauritius 
and East Africa and the war has not created any alteration in the direction 
•of exports. Shipments from Karachi averaged only 3,000 gallons but 
in 1916-17 nearly 20,000 gallons and in the following year 55,000 gallons 
went forward, mainly to Aden and Maskat. 

In Madras the principal ports of shipment are Tuticorin for the 
Ceylon market and Madras, Cuddalore and Negapatam for the Straits. 
65 per cent, of the oil shipped from the Presidency go to Ceylon, 
21 per cent, to the Straits Settlements and 10 per cent, to Natal, and 
the demand is chiefly on behalf of the Indian cooly population in these 
colonies. The following table shews exports from India from 1913-14 
onwards classified according to destinations. 


Table No. 99. — Share of the principal importing countries of sesame oil 

from 1913-14 onwards. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Il917-18. 

1918-19. 


Gallons. 

Gallons, 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

llaskat Territory and Trucial 

63,570 

63,599 

48,284 

69,842 

68,313 

27,304 

Oman. 





5,502 

2,561 

Aden and Dependencies 

35,647 

43,374 


13,122 

'Ceylon . . . 



22,371 

18,119 

15,713 

4,894 

German East Africa . 

10,443 

3,993 

• • « 

• « • 

6,753 

3,531 

Straits Settlements . . 

15,367 

7,981 

8,146 


11,563 

693 

Mauritius and Dependencies 

6,986 

3,574 

4,522 

37,949 

3, 203 
7,487 

16,327 

Katal 

5,662 




2,070 

United Kingdom 

4,196 

33 



4,147 

79 

Other Countries . . . 

34,633 

31,439 

16,587 

71,915 

117,518 

55,041 

r Quantity 
Total . ] 


188,583 

141,301 

219,834 

240,199 

112,500 



i' 


33,046 

19,557 

(-Value £ 

28,699 

25,462 


27,696 
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_ ^ade with the United Kingdom may be expected to increase with 
tJie development of the margarine industry. 

The umt of sale of the oil in_ Bombay is the maund of 28 lbs. and in 

Unit of sale and shipment. 82|- lbs. Shipment is made from the 

p. former port in 2- tin cases of 84 lbs. or casks of 

O cwts. and from Karachi in tins of 171- or 18 seers. In Madras sales, 

cSkf in 

+a‘ • if Tuticorin the oil is shipped in casks con- 

taimng 80 gallons and in Negapatam in tins of 4 gfilons. 

There is practically no foreign market for the cake except in Ceylon 
Sesame cake. where it is used chiefly for manorial purposes., 

, . . In India It IS in general demand as cattle fodder 

either alone or in conjunction with poonac (coconut cake). No separate 
statistics of exports are_ maintained but the combined figaires of linseed 
rape and sesame cake will be found on page 162. ^ ’ 


Cotton Seed. 


In the matter of production of cotton seed, India occupies a position 

Production. next only to that of the United States of America 

XI, ,,, , contributing annually about 2,000,000 tons to 

of her 11,000,000, but scientific utilization of the greater part 

ot her supplies has never yet been attempted. ' ^ 

Exports of cotton seed from India vary from year to year according 
Export. to the season, for when there is any scarcity it 

, 1® hoarded as winter feed for cattle but even 

of plenty they probably do not exceed 15 per cent, of the seed 
available. About 200,000 tons are required annually for sowing and 

■cmSed If Considerable quantities are also 

laSdfwSeff available for export should 

largeijexceed the 300,000 tons which IS the average of the three years 

preceding the war. The trade, such as it is, ntay be described as of 
SdiSffeT^P mqiiiries from the United Kingdom for 

in the Efyutfcotf consequence of German competition 

oO seed market at a time when a scarcity of olive 

to T.rerar„“„M T’*? ““ "“““‘S' »' 

a new urfff ff m margarine coincided with the discovery of 
vafe of exports urfvf? ft 'tu onwards the 

in UQin . ^ year to 101,800 tons 

and value and ^ 300,000 tons. The figures of total quantity 

diiriuo- + 1,0 1 t percentage of shipments to the United Kingdom 

during the last SIX years , are given below. -ivmguom 
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Table No. 100. — Quantity and value of exfoiiis of cotton seed and fercen- 
tage of shipments to the United Kingdom during 1913-14 to 1918-19, 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


i 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons 

£ 

284,327 

1,416,743 

207,789 

1,004,524 

95,664 

445,077 

39,630 

203,940 

1,675 

9,587 

1,454 

11,810 


Percentage 
to the United 
Elingdom. 


98 

97 

98 
94 

m 

Nil 


Trade varieties. 


The United Kingdom percentage in 1900-01 was only 62. From 1914 
onwards there has been a considerable decline in exports due partly 
to freight difficulties and partly to a fall in prices. About 92 per cent, 
of the cotton seed exported in a normal year goes from Bombay, 6 per 
cent, from Karachi and l-J per cent, from Madras ports. Shipments 
of the seed are usually effected between January and July. 

The usual qualities of seed obtainable in the market are (1) Bombay, 

(2) Delhi-Cawnpore, (3) American (from seed 
originally imported from America), all shipped 
from Bombay and known as Bombay in the United Kingdom market, 
(4) Camilla (Eastern Bengal) chiefly shipped from Calcutta and (5) 
Rangoon, exported from Burma. Of these (2), (4) and (5) are generally 
regarded as inferior as they contain a larger percentage of damaged 
and worm-eaten seeds. The American quality commands normally a 
small premium over Bombay, though it is the latter that is most exten- 
sively exported. Shipments from Karachi are mostly varieties (2) and 
(3). Indian cotton seed generally belongs to the class known as ‘ white ' 
or fuzzy,’ as in addition to the outer layer of true cotton fibre, it has 
on it an underlayer of fluff or lint which is not removed before ship- 
ment. It is valued in Europe on the basis of 18 per cent, oil, but the 
average yield of oil in India is considerably lower. In Burma the oil 
content is normally assumed to be 10 per cent. only. 

The unit of sale in the Bombay market is the candy of 784 lbs. gross 

Unit of sale and shipment, contracts wi^th the United 

Kingdom are per ton of 2,240 lbs. c. %. f. In 

Karachi sales are based on the standard maund. The unit of shipment 
in Bombay is the bag of 140 lbs., in Karachi the bag of 123| lbs. and 
in Madras 165 lbs., but there is a good deal of latitude at the* first port 
in particular in the weights shipped. 

In comparison with other vegetable oils, the production of cotton seed 

oil in India is very limited. The seed is not 
decorticated before crushing. In 1913-14 only 
2,507 gallons were shipped, the entire quantity being from the Bombay 
Presidency, but subsequently there has been an appreciable develop- 
ment of the trade in Burma where a good quality of oil is produeed, 
the residue known as foots heing sold in Rangoon for the mannfac- 
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Cottonseed oil. 


S^faloiy 2d thfu^ted 1“ 

market has also been found for it in Australia!^ tTo’ follo^^Tbfo 

not ,et attainedVtr;; 


Table No. lOl.—Quantity and value of cottonseed oil ex'ported f rom 1913- 

omvards. 


14 



Year. 


3-14 
:-15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 
i91S-19 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gallons. 

2,507 

12,471 


84,156 

76,308 

9,356 


£ 

347 

13)59 

4,031 

10,004 

9,595 

1,183 


. unit of sale m Bombay is tbe maimd of 28 lbs. and tlie oil iq 
360 fos. ™ are made in Rangoon per 100 viss of 

There is no considerable market in Indfo for cottonseed cake as 

Cottonseed cake. cytle fodder, as it is usual to give milch-cows 

wlrt 4 . • nnerushed seed, and it is probable that 

IvSlable fo?t"f considerable quantities 
acx A -7 • j if progress is made meanwhile with the cotton 

lit m £5C=000 were exported in 

Bnrma contributed half, though in point of production 
of seed her share was only 1 per cent. 90 per cent, of this w^Vto the 

aiid the valuf o/t'l, effects of the war began to be felt 

veat i 1 ^ ® exported was only £31,000 and in the following 

1 S 7 -I 8 tStsSo T.«ao^^\r- 1916-17 and 

£7 000 ^ in 1918-19 to 

^ross ^ The^fof^ is made in bags of 168 to 180 lbs. 

• T* ^ ^ ^99 ^i®® 660 lbs. and shipment 

IS effected m bags weighing 200 to 224 lbs. nett. shipment 

Castor Seed. 

The castor oil plant (ricmus communis ) has long been cultivated in 
Production. Incha, but until the beginning of the nineteenth 

less for mprlT-niTioi century there were considerable imports, doubt- 

oTofserX' SeTi: 

the provfoci w2rf -r of the area under it, but 

the CedirD sSS kXSI? f T T (particularly in 

^nces A fo Hyderabad State, Bombay and the Central Pro- 

es. A fair average yield is 300 to 400 lbs. of seed per acre and thfe 
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crop takes eigkt to twelve montks to mature. The annual outturn 
may be put at between 250,000 and 300,000 tons per annum. Two 
principal varieties of the plant are cultivated. The oil which, before the 
invasion of kerosene and electric light, was in scarcely less demand 
than coconut oil as an illuminant for the houses of Europeans and 
Indians alike, is derived chiefly from the large- seeded variety : the well 
known medicinal oil from the small-seeded. The seeds after picking 
are sun-dried and husked and are then ready for the market. Four chief 
qualities are recognised by the trade, namely Bombay small seed {Deccan), 
Madras small seed {Deccan), Cawnpore and Calcutta. The two first- 
named are very similar and only difier in the port of shipment. 
The characteristic of Calcutta quality is a hold seed, and this is even 
more marked in the case of Cawnpore. Neither quality gives such a high 
yield of oil as the smaller seed. The crop comes on to the markets 
upcountry in March and April but the bulk of the sales are completed 
by the end of May. 

Though Java, Indo-China and Manchuria are beginning to grow 

castor on a commercial scale, India yet enjoys 
a practical monopoly of the world’s export 
trade in the seed. The first recorded export was some 225 tons 
in 1877-78, but in the next year 11,880 tons were shipped and in 1913-14 
134,888 tons. War conditions have since then emphasized the disad- 
vantages of shipping raw material instead of the less bulky and more 
valuable manufactured product and while the exports of oil have shown 
satisfactory expansion, those of seed have fallen away. In pre-war 
times the United Kingdom took nearly half the exports. About 80 per 
cent, of the arrivals in the United Kingdom went to Hull to be crushed 
and the balance was re-exported to Eussia and the United States. The 
United States trade, direct and through United Kingdom ports, has 
always been very steady. The volume of exports to Germany in 1913-14 
was nearly 100 per cent, above the average for the previous five years. 


Table No. 102. — Exports of castor seed from India according to destina- 
tions from 1913-14 onwards. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United Kingdom . 

55,675 

35,284 

41,458 

39,007 

57,036 

62,838 

France. « 

20,989 

11,584 

14,128 

16,952 

14,653 

16,735 

United States of 

20,279 

16,083 

17,720 

21,067 

18,194 

• » it 

America. 






Belgium 

14,822 

5,669 

# • • 

« • % 


• • a 

Italy . 

11,788 

11,203 

7,788 

10,585 

4,927 

1,127 

Germany 

9,671 

732 

• • • 

«t • • 

it « 4i> 

• « * 

Spain . 

975 

1,300 

1,834 

1,075 

599 

• k «i 

Australia 

589 

362 ' 

400 

1,124 

601 

1,278 

Other countries 

1 

598 

4,620 

3,337 


11 

(* Quantity 

gHHl ' 1 

Total ■< 

134,888 

82,815 

87,948 

93,147 

98,037 

81,989 







(.Value £ 

1,336,649 

773,289 

VLli 

964,369 

1,177,436 

1,534,228 
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Bombay, wMeb receives its 
rappxies Irom Berar and Hyderabad as well as from the Presidencv 

The exports from Calcutta are usuaUy from Bihar and the UnitS 

Provinces but m the last two years of the war, a good deal of the seed 

shipped was railed up from the north-eastern districf=: n-f iWa/i 

wkeace fceigM ^obtaiaaMe. The Matos e“ jS tad, ,Sh “ 

sma is^ centred at Cocanada and Madi-as. The sLll-seeded varieties 

locally kno^ as Coasts and Warangah go from the former port and 

which are large-seeded from the latte?. 13,000 tons were exnorted 

from Madras in 1917-18 to the United Kingdom for the Aircraft Board 

DireSiOT ot demands of the Air Ministry, the 

the Durch?,e nf Seeds Supply in London made arrangements for 
the purchase of Indian castor seed on lines similar to those for linseed 

Under this ^^,000 tons of castor seed were shipped from 

Bombay, 11,000 tons from Madras and 3,200 from Calcutta. 

The distribution of the trade among the principal ports in the last 
pre-war year is given below. o u pmot. m rue last 

Table No. m.—Share of the principal ports in the export of castor seed 

from India in 1913-U. 


Ports. 


Quantity. 


Percentage. 


Bombay . 
Calcutta 
Cocanada 
Madras 


Tons. 

115,389 

9,989 

6,977 

2,451 


85 

7 

5 

2 


The unit of sale in Bombay is the candy of 20 Bombay maunds and in 

Uait of sale and ship- bazaar maund. Shipment goes for- 

ment. ward from the former port in single B twills 

SXirtieflb aTk:fnaMSS 

500 lbs\ Madras a^ndTe’ b'lf 0?^!^ ohthe candy of 

export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett., c.i.f. ^ Quotations for 

Castor oil figured in Inca’s export trade much earlier than castor 
22s. 6iZ. a gallon. In 1889-90 2 6^4^90^ 

but the primitive methods of extraction aS iSLior^quaSroTtr*®^^? 
due m part to deliberate adulteration) turnedZ sile 
favour of the export of the seed and the pen^Mum d?AT "" “ 

back apm until after the outbreak of w^ In 191^13 

t 
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Table No. 104. — Quantity and value of castor oil exported from 1913-14 

onwards. 



1913-14. 

1 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1 

1918-19. 

Quantity . Gallons 

1,007,001 

898,269 

1,451,655 

1,724,707 

2,084,959 

1,858,539 

Value . £ 

92,504 

83,550 

129,301 

174,355 

255,337 1 

298,102 


Even witli the improvement in the volume of export between 1915 
and 1918 the figures of 1889-90 were not attained, and in 1918-19 
with restrictions placed upon export to the United Kingdom, there 
was again a set-back, though the great enhancement in price which 
had meanwhile taken place raised the total values above those of 1917-18. 
The distribution of the trade is shown in the next table. The prin- 
cipal features of recent years are the preponderating share of the United 
Kingdom, the practical elimination of Australia and the development 
of business with our Allies, France and Italv. 

^ *j 


Table No. 105. — Exports of castor oil from India and the chief recipients. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

' 1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Australia . 

1 360,252 

301,780 

131,877 

102,087 

89,563 

14,977 

New Zealand 

1 146,659 

168,336 

212,515 

126,441 

102,921 

58,997 

Straits Settlements 

i 141,414 

108,120 

91,740 

85,970 

67,572 

3,073 

Mauritius , 

92,050 

104,654 

118,696 

81,817 

77,541 

17,069 

United Kingdom 

87,256 

53,960 

698,280 

1,121,935 

1,086,301 

893,776 

Ceylon 

, 73,730 

51,524 

66,872 

54,920 

50,459 

11,930 

Union of South 

59,659 

57,490 

73,291 

58,378 

152,109 

26,530 

Africa. 






Siam 

16,273 

13,067 

13,572 1 

11,700 

12,488 

336 

Portuguese East 

! 8,365 

18,162 

13,819 

5,369 

20,363 

• • • 

Africa. 

I 

1 

1 






Italy 

j 

• • • 

2,304 

• • • 

12,567 

326,345 

627,173 

prance 

• * • 

• • • 

1,822 

2,331 

• • • 

• * « 

Other countries . 

21,043 

8,872 

29,171 

i 

60,154 

139,297 

4,678 


A good deal of the country pressed oil is retained for home-consump- 
tion, chiefly as a lubricant and an illuminant. Large quantities are 
also utilized for dressing leather and in the manufacture of Turkey red 
oil. A considerable quantity of Madras grown castor seed is railed to 
Calcutta for crushing. There are a great number of small oil mills in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta working with castor, in addition to two 
or three European-pianaged concerns, the produce of which is scarcely 
inferior to that of Hull, 


As much as 80 per cent, of the oil is exported from Calcutta and 

^ ^ , the balance from Cocanada (15 per cent.) and 

Unit 01 sale ana shipment, -d -i t n i x. ji -j. i 

Eombay. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the 

bazaar maund and shipment is made in cases containing 17 gallons or 

half cases of 8| gallons or in 5 -gallon drums. The oil is shipped from 
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Bombay in tins or cans of 7 and 40 lbs. or in casks of 588 lbs while- 

Coeanada prefers the barrel of 400 lbs. nett. The unit of sale at the- 
latter port is the candy of 500 lbs. 

n United Kingdom avera<^ed 

about 350 000 gallons in 1911—13. In 1914 and 1915 the receipts wire 

only 196,000 and 177,000 gallons, respectively, but with the increasino- 
demand for herself and her Allies of this oil for the lubrication of aero! 
plane engines the total for 1916 was over 1,300,000 gallons of which 
India supplied 1,220,000 gallons. In 1913 the United Kingdom exported 
4-2- miuion gallons of castor oil of her own manufacture and over 1| million 
f r following year, of which, it has been pointed out,* nearly 

,o00,000 gallons went to Germany in addition to nearly ten thousand 
ons of castor seed imported direct into that country from India. The 
oil content of castor seed is about 40 per cent. 

The actual production of ^ castor cake is difficult to estimate, but 

Castor cake. internal consumption for manurial purposes 

is considerable, particularly for tea and sugar- 
cane The presence of a_ poisonous substance called ricin, remaining 

oii iias been extracted, renders it unsuitable for 

cattle fodder. In pre-war years the average quantity exported was in 
the neighbourhood of 6,000 tons. 

Table No. IQQ.— Exports of castor cake from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

1913-14 . 

Tons. 

£ 

1914-15 . . ' * * 

4,902 

19,383 

1915-16 . . • . - . . 

3,947 

13,839 

1916-17 ... ■ • . . 

11,476 

44,900 

1917-18 , . • . . . . 

9,999 

46,885 

1918-19 . . 

2,896 

13.637 

* * • • • 

4,284 

23,297 


— tue snipmenrs was made ircm the South Indian ports of 

of the whole went to Ceylon for tea estates, the unit of shipment beim. 
the hag of 164 and 196 lbs. The unit of sale is generally the baa of 
164 lbs., but the candy of 500 lbs. is also employed in Madras^ 

Copra. 

It is estimated that the value of the products of the coconut in the 

world’s markets in the year before the outbreak 
of war exceeded £70 millions or nearly double 

cAnATunt r^ol / “6 of the world’s output of rubber. The 

coconut palm (cocos „c./co) makes font pmoipal contributions to 

• Btillrtm of ft, Jciimte-VoL XV, No. 3, My-Sopt.nb,,, ui7, p. 411. 
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Coconuts. 

Area and Production. 



commerce, viz., (a) copra, tlie dried kernel of the nut, (b) coconut oil, 
the oil extracted from (a), (c) poonac, the residual cake, and (d) coir, the 
fabre derived from the husk surrounding the nut. A well distributed 
ramtail a sandy soil containing plenty of decayed vegetable matter and 
not liable to become water logged and protection from strong winds 
are essential to the growth of the coconut. The mean temperature 
should be from 75 F. to 85° F . and the mean annual rainfall should 
not be less than 50 inches. Coconuts grow particularly well close to 
the sea but there is no reason why a plantation should not be successful 
up to an altitude of 2,000 feet provided that temperature requirements 
ru TT 1 ■ ^ Iiidia the tracts where the coconut flourishes best 
are the Kathiawar, Kanara and Ratnagiri districts of Bombay and 
Malabar and South Kanara districts and the Godavari delta in Madras 
the Native States of Travancore and Cochin, the lower basins of the 
Gaines and Brahmaputra in Northern India and the Irrawaddy delta 
in Burina. No estimate can be attempted of the acreage under 
coconut in India but it must be very considerable. 

Whereas in exceptionally well-situated areas the yield of a single 
tree may run up to 200 nuts, the average may be placed at 50 to 75 nuts 
a tree and in Malabar the outturn per acre may range from 4 000 to 'i 000 

I . . T\ /I" T of copra. The acreage under coconut culti- 

vation m the Madras Presidency has been estimated at 800,000 of which 

half a million acres are assigned to Malabar alone with a total annual 
yield of at least 800 million nuts, worth at pre-war prices over £3 millions, 
ihere are no large plantations under one management and the industry 
has hithCTto been almost entirely in the hands of small Indian cultiva- 
tors. The produce of the Coromandel coast, as of Bombay and Bengal 
largely disappears in local consumption. The total internal conisump- 

tion of coconuts in India has been roughly estimated at nearly 400 
million nuts a year, 


The most important coconut product, copra, which is the trade name 
for the dried kernel of the nut, had nearly doubled in price durino' the 
hve years preceding the war, though the cost of production owing to 
improved methods of cultivation and machinery had, in the interval 
been materially reduced. The best Malabar copra is sun-dried in the 
sand by the sea-shore or in cemented yards (known as barbecues) under 
nets the process taking from 5 to 10 days and at seasons when non- 
liability to damage from rain is practically assured. 

The exports of copra from India though substantial do not represent 
Exports of copra. naore than a seventh of the world’s trade in 
+•11 rs 1 this article, and are considerably smaller than 

tiiose of Ceylon, whose average exports during the years 1913— 1918 
amounted to 62,400 tons, valued at £1,220,000. 


^ The value of the exports from the Malabar Coast ports trebled between 

year being 762,000 cwts. and m so far as this was secured at the cost of 
StioT°° “ exports of coconut oil, there is little cause for congra- 



Table No. 107. Exports of copra and coconut oil contrasted from 1908-09 

to 1913-14 with index number. 


Year. 

COPEA. 

Coconut oil. 

Quantity. 

Index Nos. 

Quantity. 

Index Nos. 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 . . . ■ 

1913- 14 . . . ; 

Tons. 

19,756 

26,701 

22,481 

31,876 

34,349 

38,191 

100 

135 

114 

161 

174 

193 

Gallons. 

2,845,404 

2,526,328 

1,9.34,608 

2,165,103 

969,494 

1,091,477 

100 

88 

68 

76 

34 

38 


In tie five years i)receding tie war Germany took nearly 73 per cent, 
of tie exports of copra and only 33 per cent, of tie exports of coconut 
oil. Tie copra was crusled in tie mills at Hamburg and in 1913 alone 
30,236 metric tons of coconut oil were slipped to tie United Kingdom 
oiv conversion into margarine. At first, as in tie case of many otier 
Indian exports, tie copra trade was temporarily paralysed by tie elimi- 
nation of Germany as a customer, but France soon developed a greatly 
increased demand and there is little doubt that when normal conditions 
are restored Great Britain will also be an important buyer of Malabar 
copra. In the following table are shewn the quantities exported from 
19L>-14: onwards with the shares of the principal ports. 


Table No. \QS,~Exports of copra from 1913-14 onwards, showing ike 

share of the princip)al ports. 


Ports. 

1913-14. 

1914-1.'5. 

* 1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Madras Presidency— 

Cocliin 

• • • • 
Calicut .... 

Badagara 

Telliclierry 

Tons. 

27,225 

4,289 

4,134 

2,438 

Tons. 

19,912 

4,826 

4,573 

2,375 

Tons. 

7,423 

3,240 

.3,295 

669 

Tons. 

12,192 

4,653 

2,789 

1,265 

Tons. 

4,236 

619 

• • « 

441 

Bombay Presidency — 
Bombay , ' , 

85 

52 

35 

i 

1,291 

404 

Total 

-ir^ A 

38,191 

31,34.5 

16,678 

26,606 

5,873 


N Cl. venous ser-oacE 111 iyid-19owing t( 

the di&culty of securing freight for such a bulky and unpopular cargo, am 
he only foreign shipment in the year from Madras ports was a paltr"^ 
13cwts to the Bahrein Islands, while the total for all India did no' 
exceed 450 tons. 

The unit of export is uniformly the bag of 126 lbs. on the west coast 

Unit of sale and shipment. being sliced into small pieces and s< 

P^^bed, but as it loses some Aveiglt in transi' 

(about 2 per cent, to 3 per cent.) between India and Europe, payment 
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are usually made on tlie basis of delivered weights. The unit of sale in 
Cochin is the candy of 600 lbs. and in Madras the Dutch candy of 672 lbs. 
Copra is practically all sold forward on c, i,f. contracts either to the 
United Kingdom or to Continental ports, but the majority of these con- 
tracts are put through in the commerical sale rooms in Mincing Lane, 
as the business is financed from London and worked almost entirely 
through London brokers. Curiously enough this was the case even 
before the war and though Hamburg by means of discriminating tariffs 
was able to secure the bulk of the copra offering, the actual sale to 
German buyers was effected through Mincing Lane so that, as far as 
copra prices were concerned, Hamburg was very much at the mercy of 
London speculators. The season for shipments lastj from October to 
May in Cochin and from December to May in other ports, inconsider- 
able shipments being also made from Madras and Cocanada. 

Malabar copra has for years commanded a higher price than any 
other in the world’s markets, partly because of its high oil content 
and partly perhaps because it is wholly sun-dried, while elsewhere 
the drying is completed artificially under cover over grills, as in Ceylon, 
which tends to discolour the meat, or in kilns or hot-air rotary 
machines. 

Copra has a very high oil content and the resultant product is not 

Coconut oil great demand for the manufacture of 

edible oils and fats but also in connection with 
soap making. The best Malabar copra yields a higher percentage of 
oil than that of Ceylon, West Africa or the Philippines. Before 
kerosene came into general use coconut oil was India’s principal illu- 
minant. It is still widely employed for toilet purposes and in particular 
as a hair oil. The export trade before the war was practically confined 
to the Malabar littoral, where the oil, though extracted for the most 
part in chekkus or primitive country mills of the pestle and mortar type, 
was of excellent quality and under the trade name of Cochin oil com- 
manded a premium of 15 to 20 per cent, in the world’s markets as 
against Ceylon oil, perhaps because sundried copra is less liable to 
discoloration than artificially dried. There are now a number of power- 
driven concerns known as ' chuck ’* mills in Cochin, Calicut and 
Alleppey working on practically the same principle except that tlie 
mortar and not the pestle revolves, driven by small oil engines., and a 
very large mill is under erection at Ernakulam, the capital of the 
Cochin State. While the yield of hot pressed oil is higher, cold pressed 
oil is of a better colour. The best Cochin oil, which is filtered before 
shipment, is so clear as to be scarcely distinguishable from water. The 
obstacle to shipment by tank steamer is the fact that coconut oil solidifies 
at 68° F., and until that is overcome (as is understood to have been 
the case with certain Philippine shipments) resort must be made to 
pipes or casks. The best oil from Cochin is shipped in casks of white 
cedar {dysoxylon ^ncilahaHcii'ii) weighing 15 cwts. nett which adled not 
less than Rs. 30 per ton to the cost in pre-war times, but other units like 

* A corruption of the Malayalam word ^ cliekku ’ meaning ^ a small mill ’ mentlonei 



pipes of 15 and 20 cwts. nett, hogsheads of 4 cwts. and two- tin cases 
conta.ining 68 to 74 lbs. of oil are not unknown. The unit of sale in 
Cochin is the candy of 600 lbs. but the price usually quoted for export is 
so much per ton f.o.h. Cochin, the ton being according to the Cochin 
tonna.ge scale of 14 cwts. In the following table the exports and the 

principal destinations in the last pre-war year are contrasted with 
these for 1918-19. 

Table No. 102.— Exports of coconut oil {quantity and value) and the 
principal destinations in 1913-U and 1918-19. 


Destinations. 


United States of America 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Sweden 

Belgium 

British Possessions 
Holland . 

Prance 

Italy .... 
Other countries 

Total 


1913-14. 


1918-19. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

£ 

GaUons. 

£ 

447,664 

63,070 

• • 


1 223,756 

31,759 

5,758,293 

761,118 

163,632 

22,8.57 

• • 


119,541 

16,996 



43,571 

6,212 



30,132 

4,687 

553,623 

■ • 

71 866 

29,283 

4,116 


4 •!. ^ 0 \ * I..J 

8,492 

1,214 

24,000 

» • 

2,400 

5,566 

795 

857,033 

140 580 

19,840 

3,367 

5,458 

1,014 

1,091,477 

155,073 

7,198,407 

976,987 


Tke figures for 1918-19 are swelled by the purchases on behalf of the 

Supply, which anrounted altogether to 

4,486,320 gallons. 

Germany ^-^ways took more copra than oil against which there was a 
arift wall, and the bulk of the poonac (coconut cake). Coco-butter of 

fn^ar Tp manufactured on a commercial 

scale at Pondicherry and sold under the name of ‘ cocotine,’ and there is 

an mcreased demand for the oil in connection with the numerous 
soap factories springing upon the west coast, where the industry was 
successfully pioneered by Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

Up to 1913-14 the trade was almost entirely from Cochin as out of 
Porta of shipment. 1,091,477 gallons exported from India in 1913- 

“ 1913 exceeded 6i million gallons and in 
gaUons A feature of the last two years of the war 
as been the increase in the exports from Calcutta, where the mills to 

?nl9iri?8nd'l?lT?7'?r supplies of copra. Whereas 

1915 16 and 1916-17 the exports of oil from Calcutta were in the 

neighbourhood of 23,000 gallons only, in 1917-18 the total xosp 4 a nAa-rKr 

mentSrtt 

17 and 81 is the S-gahon drum, or cases and half cases containing 

17 and 83, gallons of oil, respectively. The imports-of copra from Cevlon 
BtoCaloutto TO* 1916-17, 977 tom, a, c«mj,are4 tom 
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and 27,131 tons in 19i7-18 andl9i8-19 respectively. It is doubtful 
whether the trade will be maintained on this scale when normal 
conditions are restored. The diversion of so much Ceylon copra 
to^ Calcutta to be milled is partly due to the fact that Colombo 
being a port of call, freight is not easily obtained when tonnage is 
scarce, for unpopular cargo like coconut oil. In pre-war days the con- 
suinption of coconut oil in Bengal was greater than the provincial 
production and statistical records reveal that there had previously 
been from time to time imports on a considerable scale into Calcutta 
from Ceylon, in 1906-07 when 731,281 gallons were received. 


The exports of coconut oil from all ports declined in the quinquen- 

Exports from the Madras almost 

Presidency. proportionate increase in the shipments of 

copra. Whereas nearly 2,000,000 gallons went 
out in 1910-11, the total for 1913-14 was only 1,091,000 gallons, the 
corresponding^ totals for copra being 22,500 and 38,000 tons. The same 
conditions which operated generally in respect of oilseeds, and also in 
the case of jute manufactures led to more than a recovery in the foreign 
despatches of coconut oil from 1914-15 onwards. The following table 
gives a conspectus of the trade of the Madras Presidency in the oil 
during the last six years. 


Table No. 110. — Foreign and coastwise exports [quantities and values) 
of coconut oil from the Madras Presidency during the last six years. ^ 



Eobeign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Year. 

Quantity 

in 

thousands 
of gallons. 

Value 

£ 

Quantity 

in 

thousands 
of gallons. 

Value, 

£ 

Quantity 

in 

thousands 
of gallons. 

Value. 

£ 

' 

1913- 14: . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

, 

1,060 

1,784 

2,016 

2,019 

2,490 

3,885 

• 

149,800 

239,700 

259,100 

283,500 

309,300 

464,640 

(240 

3,386 
3,368 
2,729 
2,398 
2,790 
3,085 
gallons— 1 


4,446 

5,152 

4,745 

4,417 

5,280 

6,970 

" ' 

624,800 

620.500 

542.500 

579.500 
582,100 

857.500 


The coastwise trade was mostly directed to Calcutta, Karachi, 
Bombay and Eangoon. In 1918-19 there were considerable despatches 
of oil by rail to Calcutta and Bombay for foreign shipment particularly 
to the Ministry of Food, owing to the shortage of freight at the Malabar 
coast ports, but over 2,198,000 gallons were shipped direct from Cochin 
to the Ministry. 

The residue of the chuck mills mixed with a little gum arabic is poonac 

or coconut cake, valuable both as a fcod stuff 
for cattle and as a manure. Most of the cake 
remains in the country, but before the war there was a considerable 
though diminishing export to Germany. At that time the value of 
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Poonac. 









pooiiac as a cattle food was scarcely known in England, but 

fceen exported from India found its 

the United Kingdom. 


since the 
way into 


Table No. 111.— E'^porte of coconut cake from 1912-13 onwards, 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1012-13 . 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 16 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 


Cwts. 

128,074 

84,166 

60,958 

1,417 

1 

1,152 

22,006 


£ 




The chief ports of export were Cochin and Calicut in the Madras 
^residency. The unit of sale on the M'est Coast is the candy of 560 or 
600 lbs. and shipment is made in bundles, each containing 168 lbs 
nett or in bags of 1 cwt. nett. 

The trade in desiccated coconut which has attained to such consider- 

Other eoconuf products. dimensions in Ceylon has never yet been 

' , successfully exploited in India. Charcoal made 

trom coconut shells has been found to possess the power of absorbing 
gases to an extraordinary extent, and was, before the armistice, being 
manufactured on a considerable scale for use in anti-gas respirators. 
Loconut shells carbonized at a low temperature have recently been found 

on analysis to be exceptionally rich in acetic acid, while the ash from 

Is and husks being rich in potash should make a valuable manure, 
ihe following table shews the exports of coconut palm products 
rom India in 1913-14 and 1918-19 respectively. In the former year 
there were additional exports from Travaiicore ports of considerable 

value, but laterally these have been shipped to an increasing extent 
from Cochin and Tuticorin. 


Iable No. ll'2^--Quantity and value of coconut products exported from 

Brihsh India in 1913-14 and 1918-19. 


Products. 


Coconuts 
Coir fibre 

Coir manufactures . 
Cordage and rope . 
Copra . . 

Coconut cake (poonac) 
Coconut oir . 


Total Value 


No. 

Cwts 

i} 

Tons 


Tons 


1913-14. 


1918-19. 


Quantity. 

. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

344,111 

£ 

1,517‘ 

663,035 

£ 

3,358 


11,449 

6,006 

4,353 

712,2m 

592,741 

263,309 

233,346 

60,420 

70,189 

54,336 

78,448 

38,191 

1,039,826 

450 

13,990 

84,166 

4,548 

26,965 

22,006 

5,428 

155,073 

29,995 

976,987 

• « « 

1,897,760 

» • «i 

1,315,910 
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Mowra Seed* 

Mowia, mowlira or maliua seed is obtained from three species of 
Proa M'n hassia^ viz., latijolia, a deciduous tree widely 

^ ^ distributed in the Central Provinces, Cliota 

Nagpur and Western India, the bulk of the seeds exported from 
Bombay and from Calcutta belonging to this variety, longifolia in 
Hyderabad and Madras, and hutymcea grown in the sub-Himalayan 
tracts. Two grades of seed are recognised, known as 'first and secomZ 
quality respectively, the former consisting of brown, yellowish seeds 
with a small percentage of damaged seeds, while the seeds in the latter 
are dark brown with anything up to 20 per cent, damaged and slightly 
damaged grains. The crop usually comes into sight in the month of 
June and the market is brisk until September. 

Between 1907-08 and 1912-13 the exports of mowra seed from India 
„ . averaged about 27,000 tons but the trade 

xpoi s. marked by great variations. In 1913-14, 

33,000 tons were shipped, of which Germany took 85 per cent, for soap 
and candle manufacture and Belgium accounted for most of the balance. 
In 1914-15, the crop is said to have been indifferent, and with Germany 
out of the market, only 7,500 tons were exported, of which over 5,000 
tons went to the United Kingdom which had not hitherto taken any 
interest in these seeds. 


Table No. 113. — Export of mowra seed from India — quantities and 

values and principal destinations in 1913-14, 


PrincixJal destinations. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

Germany 

28,384 

309,791 

Belgium . 

4,439 

48,596 

France 

425 

4696 

Holland ........ 

50 

533 

British Possessions ...... 

1 

17 

Total 

. 

33,299 

363,634 


The quantities exported in subsequent years have been continually 
on the decline. Shipments in 1915-16 and 1916-17 averaged 4,200 tons 
only and practically nothing was shipped in 1917-18 or 1918-19. Nearly 
90 per cent, of the shipments went from Bombay, chiefly to Hamburg 
and Antwerp, the balance being contributed by Madi*as and Calcutta in 
the order named. The unit of sale in Bombay is the cwt. and shipment 
is made in bags of 140 to 154 lbs. nett, but quotations for export are 
made on the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett. c.i./. 


A country spirit is distilled from the flowers of the mowra which 
are also a favourite article of food particularly in the Central Provinces. 

The seeds^'contain a large quantity of edible oil which from the ease 
with which it solidifies is often called ‘ mahua butter.’ It is largely 
used all over India as a p/w substitute or adulterant. 
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Poppy Seed. 

While it is doubtful if the poppy plant would be cultivated in India 
Area and production. were it not for tlie opinin derivable from it, 

secondary cron TT... /i time forms aji important 

in detail" in the the area under poppy will be discussed 

is in the United ProvLc^s acreage 

Provincc^T.^lff f The average yield per acre in the United 

unXr c u ? • ^ assumption that the acreage now 

S t ?7 «« of poppy -ed falX 

v,yu W J to 37,800 tons annually. Three qualities are recognised 

seeds’ c difficult to obtain. The 

for tL vIhs on f generally in April and most of the business 

■Doonv uqI • ^ r ^ Widely used for culinary purposes, wliile 

^ ^EYnm.rfl^ relished by the poorer classes and hy cattle alike. 

- P gures have been on the decline since 1911-12 when 34,900 
Exports. tons were exported equivalent to about 16 

ore-war dow= 1 ?. 1 ^^^ estimated available crop. In 

table purposes a^nd as’ extracted by the cold process for 
while hot exorcssinn ‘ m paints, took the bulk of the crop, 

Belo-ium and German inferior oil used chiefly in soap making. 

Sale As in thT^f'^rJ^ interested in the 

demand there has h^ dependent upon a Continental 

since the war broke t marked decline in the volume of exports 
is 30 Seeds +Ti percentage of oil content by weight 

S™ a Si 4,7^'“ t acariM JopiS 

regarding the exnorfs rf? ^'^ose which have. No figures are available 

tooted by tbocoIdprocSo4ubSsiS'‘cakS “ 

Table No. ,lU.~Exports of popptj seed frmn India and share of the chief 

importing countries. 


Principal countries 
of destination. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

191S-19. 

Prance 

Belgium 

Germany 

United Kingdom . 

Total f Quantity 
c Value £ 

Tons. 

10,700 

4,800 

3,300 

• • « 

Tons. 

4,175 

1,360 

960 

84 

Tons, 

6,635 

• • • 

* *143 

Tons. 

5,254 

• « HI 

1 tt • • 

205 

Tons. 

1,600 

I • • ■ 

• « • 

60 

Tons. 

2,634 

• ♦ • 

• • • 

• • • 

18,980 

310,589 

6,992 

95,610 

6,872 

82,012 

5,527 

63,140 

2,027 

23,194 

2,695 
50,336 ■ 


Calcutta, the uniSofthfmTnp Z7h ^ombay^and the balance from 
lbs. gross and at the lattrof ibtli® 4®, 154 and 168 

Sale! are made per cwt m 1 

but quotations for exnoW are „ and per bazaar maund in Calcutta, 
q rions tor export are generally per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 


* See page 216. 
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Area and production. 


Niger Seed. 

Niger seed is obtained from guizola abyssinica, a native of tropical 

Africa whicli, since its acclimatisation in India, 
has become the chief source of European 
supplies. It has not and is never likely to be an article of first rate 
importance, as sesame which is grown in the same localities gives a better 
return per acre. It is a spring crop, largely sown mixed, the chief 
producing areas being Chota Nagpur, the Central Provinces, the Deccan 
and north-eastern Madras. Erom its resemblance to sesame it is some- 
times called Jccda-til (or black sesame). The normal yield per acre may 
be taken at 300 lbs. and the percentage of oil to seed by weight as 35. 
No separate statistics of production or cultivation are available. Most 
of the seed is locally crushed and used for cooking, anointing the body 
and mixing with sesame and other more valuable oils. The relative 
cheapness of the oil encourages its use as an adulterant. 

The history of the export trade is one of continual decline. Ship- 
ments fell from 10,000 tons in 1911-12 to 5,000 
in the following year. In 1913-14 there was 
again a slight shrinkage and in 1915-16 the total was no more than 589 
tons. At one time half the exports used to go to the United Kingdom 
but in the years immediately preceding the war an increasing share 
of the trade was taken by Germany and Austria-Hungary. Consider- 
able quantities were also shipped to Prance but since August 1914 she 
has practically ceased to take any. The following table shews the 
exports of niger seed according to destinations from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table No, 115 . — Distribution of the trade in niger seed among princi'pal 

importing countries from IQIS-M onwards. 


Destinatioixis. 

1913-14. 

• 

1914-15 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Tons. 

Toils. 

Tons. 

■ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Germany .... 

2,029 

591 

• • • 

» • • 

• • • 

ft « ft 

France .... 

1,047 

5 

10 


• • ft 

ft • ft 

Austria-Hungary . 

5f56 

* 4 • 

« • • 

» w • 

• • ft 

ft ft ft 

United Kingdom . 

367 

1,660 

381 

1,673 

• • ft 

10 

Italy 

50 

26 

175 

• • t 

• • ft 

ft ft ft 

Other countries 

48 

48 

23 

15 

6 

14 

( Quantity 
Total ^ 

RVALUE £ 

4,107 

2,330 

589 

1,688 

6 

94 . 

"III. 

42,926 

22,154 


15,743 

50 

492 


The three ports chiefly interested in the exports in normal times were 
Bombay, Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam. In the last pre-war year 
2,023 tons went from Bombay and 2,071 tons from Madras ports. 

The seed is chiefly shipped from Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam in 

. , . , , , . , single gunnies containing 164 lbs. nett or 170 lbs. 

Urn of sale and shipmen . usual grade of quality is fair average of 

season, Europe cleaned. The unit of sale in the Bombay market is the 
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1 so IK ^ maunds and shipment is effected in bags weighing 

K, "ivi f quotations are generally per quarter of 376 lbs 

m Madras, but lu Bombay it is the ton of 2,240 lbs. Ltt c.f./. 

Coriander. 

{conandrum sativum) is cultivated all over India on account 
0 Its fruit and leaves. It is sown at different seasons in different 

have Wrf +1 ^ area under the seed or the annual outturn seems to 
have been attempted. The fruit yields a spice and a volatile oil, while 

cStiSr^ and form a common ingredient in 

rues. exports during the last six years are shewn in the follow- 
ing table. The season generally runs from January to July. 

Iable No. ll%.~Quantity and value of coriander exported fro'm India 

1 O 1 A 7 ^ 



Year* 

Quantity. 

Value. 

191344 ... 

Tons. 

£ 

1914-15 . . 

4,777 

39,099 

1915-16 . . ' ■ ■ • • 

4,203 

46,327 

1916-17 . . 

4,505 

70,953 

1917-18 . . 

4j244 

68,541 

1918-19 . . 

5,821 

80,011 

rm e • , . „ 

4,839 

65,347 


is much lowprfKorfK r restricted because their oil content 

bulk S thTi^ffl of coriander grown in Eastern Europe. The 

directed tn pll.! n o! Bombay, the exports being mainly 
a 100 tons anmis llv^ d i of? i Settlements. Mauritius takes about 
Kingdom. ^ “ 1917-18 some 700 tons went to the United 

In Madras the unit of sale is generally the candy of 500 lbs. and 

Unit of sale and ship- ^J^ment is made in gunnies weighing 100 or 

while in Bombay the seed is sold 

in bags of 100 lbs The^rdt Bombay maiinds and shipped 

.nd I »eed“I^peI‘:CteSLrSr “ 

Cummin Seed. 

CommaciaUy tkere ». two varied of cmimip oeed dittipgoiAed 
Trad, vanettei. epmmin [arninmi q/mi- 

which perhaps maybe addLanothm "*“*i ■*“ 

z: <« '5' ^>~i”'or 

n*d P^vipoea ^nathe^ZiSrWSlSrLtL^ tS; 
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province, the chief trade centres being Jubbulpore, Gujarat and 
Rutlam. Black cumniin is not so widely distributed. 

No statistics of acreage or production are available in respect^ of 
„ , either variety, but the internal consumption 

of both as a spice in confectionery and curries is 
considerable and over 20,000 cwts of true cummin and 2,000 cwts of the 
black variety are exported annually, chiefly to Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Arabian and East African littorals. Practically nothing 
goes to the United Kingdom or to the Continent because of the extensive 
cultivation in Europe of the caraway {carmn ccvrui). The chief ports 
of export are Bombay and Calcutta. 

Shiah zira {cairwm indicum) grows throughout north-western India 
. from Kashmir to the United Provinces and 

^ large quantities of the seeds are collected by 

hill tribes and brought to the towns for sale to mahajans. It is con- 
sidered superior in taste and fragrance to ordinary cummin seed and so 
much disappears in internal consumption that all attemj)ts to export 
the seed on a considerable scale have hitherto proved abortive. 


Ajwan Seed. 

Ajwan seed, the source of the valuable antiseptic thymol^ is obtained 
from carum copticuni, a herbaceous plant cultivated all over India as a 
rabi crop, belonging to the same genus as caraway. Two qualities of 
seed are generally recognised on the market, known respectively to the 
trade as Indore and Kurnool of which the latter is regarded as superior. 
No statistics of acreage or production are available but the internal 
consumption is fairly large as the aromatic fruits are much in request 
for admixture in curries, etc., and in su'pari. A liquid obtained by 
distillation from the seeds known as omam waiter is commonly retailed 
in every considerable town upcountry as well as an essential oil. 

The export trade in this seed has not hitherto and now, it may be 

hoped, is never hkely to attain any considerable 
dimensions. The quantities and values of 
ajwan seed exported from India during the last seven years are shewn 
in the following table. 

Table No. Ill .—Quantity and value of Ajwan seed exported from 1912-13 

onwards. 


Exports, 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£. 

1912-13 . . . . . 

21,650 

6,135 

1913-14 . . . . . . - 

9,784 

2,983 

1914-15 . . . . . . . 

7,368 

2,736 

1915-16 . . . . . . . 

13,062 

4,871 

1916-17 . . . . . . . 

11,093 

4,304 

1917-18 . . . ... 

3,990 

2,765 

1918-19 . . . . . . . . 

1,917 

2,102 
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Neariy 97 per cent, of tlie exports go from Bombay and the balance 
iroin Calcutta, shipments from Madras being negligible. The principal 
recipients in pre-war times were Germany, whose distilleries absorbed 
bO per cent, of the trade, the United States of America and to a limited 
extent Ceylon and the Straits. Little was directed to the United King- 
dom in pre-war years but of the diminished volume of exports since 
1913-U- as much as 25 per cent, went to that destination. 

The unit of shipment is the single B twill bag of 140 lbs. nett and 
quotations are generally based on the ton of 2,240lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

In the process of distilling the essential oil from ajwan seed a crys- 
Thymol. talline substance separates itself and settles on 

the surface which is known commercially as 
tkymol It is prepared on a fairly extensive scale in Central India 
and sold locally as a^wan-ha-^lml or flowers of ajwan. The percentage 
of oil in the seed is low and usually does not exceed 3 to 4. The 
amount of thymol extracted from a given quantity of seed varies from 
20 per cent, of the yield of oil. High grade thymol crystals com- 
parable with those manufactured in pre-war years in Germany are now 
being made successfully by two firms in India. Statistics of export 
previous to June 1917 are not available, but the quantity exported 
from Calcutta for the two years ending June 1919 aggregated 10,500 lbs. 
valued at £16,000. The principal destinations were the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom. 

One of the bye-products obtained from the distillation of ajwan 

Bye-products. thymene which is a cheap scent utilised in 

. . . . the manufacture of soap. The demand in India 

or this oil IS very limited, but in pre-war years German distillers made 
a profit out of the sale of thymene and the spent seed which enabled 
em to sell thymol itself at a price which barely covered the cost of the 
seed and the expenses of distillation. 

Ihe spent seed makes an excellent cattle food, but so far it lias not 
found mucl. favour among Indian agriculturalists. 


Kardi (Safflower) Seed. 

The seeds of the safflower plant {carthamus tinctorius), the flowers of 
which are utilised for the extraction of safflower dye yield, when 
crashed, the husum ox carthamus oil of trade. In some localities, e.q., 
the Deccan, distinction is made between two species, one sown essen- 
tiaUy for oil and the other for dye. The former is extensively produced 
in Dombay : indeed, at the beginning of the century it was regarded as 
perhaps the most important oilseed grown in that Presidency, the chief 
centres of cultivation being the alluvial loams of Ahmednagar, Poona, 
Satara a^Bijapur. It is also widely distributed in the Central Pro- 
vmees. The areas cultivated with the dye-yielding variety have shrank 
indecent years owing to the competition of chemical substitutes 
bafflower being chiefly grown as subsidiary to some other crop, no statis- 
tics of area or production of seed are available, and in the trade returns 
exports of this seed are not separately recorded. 
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The unit of shipment is the single B twill bag weighing 180 lbs. net 
and quotations are generally made on the basis of the ton of 2,240 lbs. 
nett, c.i./. The chief port of export of the seed is Bombay and the 
principal destination the United Kingdom. 


The oil is extracted in two ways (1) by cold-dry pressure either before 

Carthamus oil. seeds have been husked and (2) by 

crude distillation in two earthen pots, one above 
the other, the percentage of oil in the seed being about 25. The cold 
drawn oil is of a clear straw colour and it is largely used for culinary 
purposes, as an adulterant of ghi or tilseed oil and as an illuminant, 
while the hot drawn oil is converted into roghan, chiefly employed as 
dubbin to prevent leather from hardenin gon exposure to damp. The 
cake is excellent for fattening poultry. 


TEA. 


The trade in tea (the leaf of a species of camellia) represents a consi- 
derable proportion of the export trade of British India : and in 1917-18 
amounted to 359 million lbs, valued at £1T78 millions equivalent to 7 
per cent, of the total exports, an individual total only exceeded by jute, 
cotton, food-grains and hides and skins. With the possible exception 
of China, whose crop outturn it is difficult to estimate with any ap- 
proach to accuracy, India is probably the largest tea producer in the 
world. In 1917 China exported only 150 million lbs. or considerably 
less than half the quantity exported from India in the same twelve 
months, while the exports from Ceylon in 1917-18 were 195*5 million lbs. 


In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the most profitable trade 

History of cultivation. Company with the United 

Kingdom was m tea from China, of which 

it had the monopoly, though the exorbitant import duty 
encouraged a great deal of smuggling. In 1787 over 20,000,000 lbs. 
were shipped and in the following year the suggestion emanated 
from Kew that experimental cultivation should be made in India so that 
in the event of trouble with the Chinese authorities an alternative source 
of supply might be available. Little however was done until 1834, when 
Lord William Bentinck, unaware that the tea plant was indigenous 
in Assam, warmly took up the matter, and appointed officers to 
proceed to China and collect tea seed and expert Chinese labour. 
Three missions in all were sent to China and much money un- 
profitably spent on exploiting imported in preference to indigenous 
seed. The first samples of teas grown on the Government plantations 
in Assam were sent to England in 1838 and the first Calcutta sale held 
three years later. It was not until 1852 that it Was established that 
Indian tea was in a position to compete on the London market with China 
tea, but thereafter progress was so rapid that the Government’s direct 
(jomiection oeased in 1865. In 1868 the exports totalled 8,000,000 lbs, 



The first private company to be formed was the Assam Company 
in 18r>9 with a capital of £500,000, which purchased the Government 
plantations at Sibsagar in the following year. Tea was experimentally 
started in the Darjeeling District in 1840 and in the same year 
introduced into the Chittagong District. The first garden in Cachar was 
opened in 1855. The industry in the Tarai started in the year- 1862 
and in the Western Duars, where the climate and soil have proved 
extremely suitable for tea cultivation, twelve years later. The early 
years of tea planting were marked by many failures, and when in 
185o the tide turned there was such reckless extension of tea culti* 
vation and speculation in gardens, that a severe crisis occurred in 1866. 
The elements of weakness were then eliminated and subsec][uently the 
history of the tea industry in the Presidency of Benval has been one 
of almostr uninterrupted prosperity. In Northern /ndia tea has also 
been produced but on a small scale, in the United Provinces in the 
distiicts of Dehra Dun, Almora and Kumaon Garhwal, and in the Chota 
Nagpur District of Bihar and Orissa. In the Punjab it is to be found 
in the Kangra valley, the States of Mandi and Sirmur and to a very 
small extent in the Simla Hills. 

Tea has also been profitably cultivated in Southern India since 1863, 
chiefly m the Wynaad, the Nilgiris, the Anamalais and the high range 
01 Iravancore, and the depreciation in cofiee values has led in recent 

years to the conversion of considerable areas formerly under that plant 
into tea gardens. 


_ The production of tea in Burma is insignificant, the area in 1914 
being less than 3,000 acres and the tea grown, as in the neighbouring 
bhan Stages, is chiefly used for making letfet or pickled tea which is 
eaten as a condiment and not drunk as a decoction. 

Most of the more important gardens in north-east India are managed 
and financed by Calcutta agency firms, but in Southern India while 
a,,en s are no u unknown, the majority of estates are privately owned. 

urluYreTVr^ tv its own factory where tea is 

shnnlrl ^ essential that the various processes 

The hetvr . immediately after the leaf has been plucked, 

e better oigamsed factories are elaborately equipped with highly 

pecialised plant and are under the supervision of expert tea makers. 

When the coffee industry collapsed, Ceylon turned to tea. In 1875 
Ceylon tea. exports of tea from that island amounted to 

total was no OQr, non n i years later the 

mos Z4m?s Jvn ^ £3,075,000 and Ceylon is now India’s 

s if i9i8th.towwa,isi lit 

Q, V reduced exports to the United 

Zuld be^fi d'^^^ Russia. It is a matter of surprise that Ceylon 

totn imn f — "foi O teas in India ^the 

total imports an 1918 being 8 J million lbs., of which however 905 000 

lbs. were for blending in Calcutta, and reshipment to sSlmericl 
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Tlie following table shews the area under tea in each province and 
Acreage and production. P^^d.^i-ction in lbs, in the calendar year 


1918. 


Table No. 118. — Area and production 

1918. 


in tea according to provinces in 


f 


Provinces. 


Area. 


Production. 


Assam 
Bengal 
Tra vane ore 
Madras 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 


Total 


Acres. 

Lbs. 

405,951 

253,270,093 

169,108 

89,983,561 

44,458 

22,629,250 

38,528 

10,518,373 

7,987 

2,234,760 

7,508 

1,388,729 

2,815 

110,345* 

2,178 

323,864 

678,533 

380,458,975 


* Converted at the rate of 4 lbs. letpet —- 1 lb. black tea. 


Evidence of the prosperity enjoyed by the tea industry during the 
war is furnished by the extension of gardens in the chief tea-producing 
districts. In Assam the area under tea has increased since 1914 bv 
30;000 acres, in Bengal and Madras by over 10,000 and in Travancore 
by 6,000. 

Tea cultivation postulates a warm, sub-tropical humid climate, and 
a well-distributed rainfall of not less than 60 inches annually. In India 
the tea plant is raised not from cuttings or layers but from seed, and the 
bushes which are about three feet high and trained to give a good spread 
of plucking surface are in full bearing by the sixth or eighth year. The 
average yield from Indian tea gardens has considerably increased in the 
last thirty years from less than 300 to 600 lbs. per acre. It is higher 
in Assam than elsewhere, but the yields there do not normally exceed 
800 lbs. while over 1,000 lbs. per acre have been obtained in Ceylon and 
Java. 


Black tea. 


The manufacture of black tea consists of five processes, which the 

perfection of machinery has made almost 
automatic — withering, rolling, fermenting^ firing 
and sorting, while green tea is unfermented, i.c., unoxidized. Every tea 
estate or group of estates has a factory attached to it where suitable 
machinery is installed. After firing, the leaf is graded, the principal 
grades of commercial tea being Flowery or Broken Orange Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, Fannings and 
Dust. These names are derived from China. Wlien only the bud 
and the two young leaves are taken. Flowery Orange Pekoe is the 
bud, Orange Pekoe, the tenderer leaf and Pekoe the second leaf. 
Pekoe Souchong is from a third lea ’ when a bush is medium plucked 
and coarse pluckings yield inferior teas known as Souchongs and 
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Congous. But the commercial names have no longer any relationshin 
particular leaves. The broken leaf of each grade generally yields 

highS^SLe?^ Th^°b consequently commands 

tiigner prices. The bulk of the tea produced in India is black tea. 

lbs. of green tea were manufactured 
Green tea. Britisb India. It is not necessary to comment 

ataHnc +TiQf i-n n- on the stages of manufacture beyond 

eS W possibility of fermentation. 

i-ha TT ^ produced in India in 1917 came from 

and 0 ^ 0 ^^ ^ ^ (Punjab), and the bulk of the balance from the Nilgiris 

nf 1 . n Young Hyson, corres- 

1 Hyson No. 2 to Pekoe 

Souchong, Gunpowder, Twankay, Fannings and Dust. 

Small quantities of brick tea are made in the Darjeeling and Kumaon 
Brick tea. mvisions for the Tibetan and Bhutan markets, 

value Dtv +1io j practically the trade has no commercial 

larle trad^i^ ^ . Vi “itiated a 

where it is manSri ^ea to the Chinese ports of Hankow and Shanghai 
Zff “'^'^f^ctured into brick tea for the Eiissian market. In the 

9 T 5 at?9 8-30 

in InSa. tea has been made 

As regards the labour force employed on the tea gardens, Mr. Shirras’ 

Latour. l^^^t recent report on the production of tea 

RFiiQOA n • “ the total as 752,500 in 1917 

654,900 being permanently and 97,600 temporarilv emnloved Tbp 

figmes are not quite complete as on some estates in Southern India work 
Of trpe?mren?etplye" c'SrluW to tW tTt 

have to oZi; tl2 ? if ■ 8™™%, afl the impoitaat districts 

Saw “ tL “ d '“■<»■>««. ‘"d this involves 

KmZnZ tr^ t“ tpidal adS fa“L“t“s 

^abour and Emigration (Amendment) Act of 1915 made imncvri^ 
changes in recruitment of labour for Assom wbi/vn •! ™Po^tant 

Assam Labour and Emigration Act 1901 (VI of 1901 
contractors has been abolished and anisam Llbom L 

the Sovemmit of Indif paUdmSfo 
by prohibiting all labo™ LgraC ft™ dod™* 

The transport »( tea fcorn the garden to the port of shipment was 
Transport and shipping. _the earlier days of the industry a tedious 

tea. without a good cdroadSrwdfSd Siu^SrSfwad'* 
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between Siliguri and the Ganges was completed in 1878, a long journey 
bad to be accomplished to the Ganges by country cart. But now 
Darjeeling tea has only to be brought from the estate to the nearest 
railway station when it can be railed direct to Calcutta, while the 
Assam Bengal Eailway brings part of the produce of Assam direct to 
Chittagong and part is borne on the broad waters of the Brahma- 
putra into Calcutta by an excellent service of cargo steamers. On 
arrival in Calcutta, tea is warehoused at Kidderpore, where, if for 
auction, it is stored, bulked if necessary, lotted, sold and eventually 
shipped. In Southern India the position has also improved in recent 
years and will be even better if the projected railw^ay from Manantoddy 
(in the Wynaad) to the coast is built. 

India has been an exporter of tea seed for some considerable number 

of years past and has been the means of 
supplying other producing countries with a 
superior type of plant. Figures are available from 1895-96 but the 
trade shows marked fluctuations. In that year exports aggregated 
3,238 cwts. and in 1897-98, 5,371 cwts. but only 601 cwts. were shipped 
ill 1902-03. The table below shews that the trade which had more 
than recovered by 1912-13 has since been greatly affected by war condi- 
tions. 


Tea seed. 


Table No. 119 . — Exports of tea seed from India from 1912-13 omvards. 


1 

1 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Remakes. 

\ 

i 

I 

! 

1912-13 . . - j 

Cwts. 

13,338 

Chiefly to Java, Ceylon and Sumatra. 

1913-14 . . . . ! 

7,847 


1914-13 .... 

1 

4,384 

„ Sumatra and Ceylon. 

1 

1915-16 

1 

2,755 

„ Ceylon and Sumatra. 

1916-17 .... 

2,757 

S J 

1917-18 .... 

2,338 i 

Chiefly to Sumatra, Java, and Ceylon 

1918-19 .... 

1,268 



Shipments to Java in the two years prior to the outbreak of war were 
peculiarly heavy. In the last ten years very considerable extensions 
have been made of the area under tea in the Dutch East Indies, to a 
large extent wdth British capital. 

In a normal trade year the principal months for tea shipments are 

from July to December inclusive ; but appreci- 
able quantities also go forward in June, January 
and February. The curtailment of shipping facilities owing to tonnage 
scarcity altered all this, and even after the export trade in tea was con- 
trolled and the total volume of shipments approximated once more to 
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Month of shipment. 


0 


pre-war levels, the seasonal distribution of exports ceased to be so clearly 

defined. 

In no year have the exports of tea from British India been so 

Exports a.d ports of ship- when 359-17 million lbs. were 

meat. t)ut the value £11,782,000 was less 

than that of the exports in 1915-16, viz., 
£13,320,000. In 1916-17 the trade amounted to 291-4 million lbs. valued 
at £11,181,000 partly due to a smaller production and partly to a scarcity 
of shipping facilities. Early in 1917 it became necessary, owdng to the 
reservation of freight for articles of the first importance, to restrict the 
export of tea from India to the United Kingdom, the space which the 
Shipping Controller undertook to provide being sufficient only for about 
one-third of the total exports of the previous year, including purchases 
on account of the War Office. As a considerable balance of the 1916-17 
crop was stih unshipped, prospects were gloomy, but in November 1917, 
the Eood Controller formulated a scheme for the purchase and shipment 
of 40 per cent, of the Indian tea crop between November 1st, 1917 and 
May olst, 1918, which was operated through a Tea Commissioner in 
Calcutta. So successful was this scheme that the Eood Controller raised 
his requirements by another 25 million lbs. and ultimately took all the 
■ tea that offered to fill the available tonnage. The percentage of tea 
shipped to the United Kingdom was 74, as compared with .77 in the 
previous year, and the feature of the trade in 1917-18 was the increase 
m direct shipments to the United States of America where considerable 
qua;ntities of Java tea had been dumped in the previous vear. If pro- 
hibition becomes effective throughout the Republic, there is almost 
certain to be a very largely enhanced demand for tea from this Quarter 
m which Indian shippers may hope to participate. Americrtook 
23,000,000 lbs. more British grown tea in 1917 than in 1916. Next to 
the United Kingdom, Russia before the war was India's best customer 
for tea and she continued to be so until the latter part of the 1917 
season, when Russian buyers practically disappeared from the Calcutta 
market. However, the embargo placed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment on the import mto Australia of China and Java teas encoura<^ed 

well as Ceylon. Unfortunately earlv in 
1918 this embargo had temporarily to be raised, as freights were so scarce 
rom Calcutta and Colombo that a shortage of stocks in Australia was 
apprehended The embargo has again been imposed with effect from 
beptember 1918. Persian buyers were also strongly in evidence in 
19U, and if the difficulty of transport had been less acute would 
probably have taken even more than they did. Shipments from 
Calcutca mcreased by over 38 per cent. whHe those from Chittagong were 
-.0 per cent, m defect as compared with the figures for 1916-17. In 
the fodo wing year the Tea Commissioner took 66 per cent, of the 1918 
crop including purchases on War Office account and the balance 
s iippers_ were left to dispose of themselves. Upon the conclusion of 

Scteir'tf ^ tea became oncemoreunres- 

eviwi^ ^ to note the great expansion in 

e.\po. in recent years, m particular to the United Kingdom. 
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'Table No, 120. — Exports of tea from India in 1890-91 and every fifth year 
thereafter up to 1910-11, and for each of the last six years and the share 
of the United Kingdom therein. 


I 


Year. 


GeaI7D total of 

ESPOETS. 


Exports to the 
XJxiTBD Kingdom. 




Value. 

i 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

1 

1 

Lbs. 

1 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1890-91 , , , . 1 

107,014,993 

3,479,489 

100,208,625 

3,284,144 

1895-96 , , , . I 

; 137,710,205 

5,109,925 

123,947,369 

4,625,452 

1900-01 , , , . 

190,305,490 

' 6,367,286 

166,171,556 

1,768,524 

1905-06 0 0 « . 

214,223,788 

I 5,898,402 

166,591,433 

4,593,454 

1910-11 , . , . 

254,301,089 

i 8,276,912 

182,935,424 

5,982,589 

3913-14 . . , . 

289,473,591 

1 9,983,372 

209,050,771 

7,232,049 

3914-15 .... 

! 300.733,434 

: 10,352,329 

237,303,792 

8,162,231 

1915-16 ...... 

1 338,470,262 

1 13,320,715 

250,290,291 

9,800,735 

1916-17 .... 

1 291,402,608 

i 11,180,649 

224,927,894 

8,671,266 

1917-18 .... 

359,174,232 

1 11,781,746 

266,963,516 

8,535,000 

1918-19 . , . . i 

323,659,710 

1 

1 11,850,404 

i 

282,205,196 

! 

i 

9,859,050 


Supplementary to tlie above figures details shewing the distribution of 
re-exports from the United Kingdom to other countries are subjoined. 
The figures for 1918 are not yet available. 


Table No. 121. — Quantity of Indian tea re-exported from the United 
Kingdom to principal foreign countries, in the years 1913 to 1917. 


•Countiies. 

1913. 

1914. I 

' 1 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

] 

1 

1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Be-exported to — i 






Biussia 

6,979,883 

1,777,630 

2,211,099 

3,822,377 

166,589 

Denmark . 

269,372 

2,014,303 

4,753,450 

1,666,260 

75,060 

Germany , 

764.954 

476.073 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • 

Holland . 

2.026,331 

12,325,173 

3,425,862 

849,024 

26,840 

Belgium . . | 

115,575 

89,108 

54 

69 

499 

Erance 

124,649 

670,775 

985,260 

611,861 

264,415 

Austria-Hungary 

259,119 

156.585 

« • • 

« • * 

1 

• • « 

Turkey — E u r o- 

81,954 

39,170 

0 • # 

... 


pean. 






Turkey — Asiatic 

170,992 

96,190 

• • * 

• • i 

• • i» 

Portuguese East 

184,743 

167,363 

87,692 

51,767 

10,092 

Africa. 

United States of 

2,175,972 

[ 

3,015,805 

2,655,876 

4,700,742 

541,740 

America. 

Canada 

2,262,313 

4,279,394 

4,431,973 

3,313,622 

873.221 

■CMe 

1,393,651 

880,125 

839,997 

1,993,813 

265,251 

•Argentine Ee- 
pubHc. 

955,949 

726.917 

883,540 

1,141,024 

133,891 

C]ia,nnel Islands. 

792,082 

690,946 

828,444 


434,968 

ITnion of South 
Africa. , 

1,593,440 

1,387,246 

1,338,694 1 

1 

1 

712,713 

10,559 

'.Newfoimdland . 

71,330 

44,397 

49,352 

78,574 

11,036 

Other Countries. 

1,607,665 

1,562,036 

2,049,473 

5,507,255 

466,443 

'Total re-exported 

21,829,974 

30,399,236 

24,540,766 

25,319,944 

3,280,604 


0 2 
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Tlie nuusually heavy exports to Holland in 1914 and 1915, thouah 
greatly in excess of the normal demand from Germanv, are believed to 
nave found their way into that country. 

There are shipments of tea from all the principal ports but 90 per 
cent of the trade go from Calcutta and Chittagong, while Tuticorin 
yochin and Calicut account for 7 per cent, of the remainder. IS'o tea 
^ gro-sv-n in the Bombay Presidency and the increased . shipments from 
Bombay durmg the war are to be' ascribed to freight being made 
available at that port. F or the South American market wliich prefers 
a blend of Ceylon and Indian teas, arrangements were come to in 1917 
permitting blending in bond in Calcutta under Customs supervision 
Exports to South America Avhich totalled 2.021,000 lbs in 1917 1 4 
swelled to 4,800,000 lbs. in 1918-19 


Table No. 122. Share of the provinces during the last five years m 


Ports. 

1 

1914-15. 

i 

J 

1 1915-16. 

* 

1 

! 1916-17. 

i 

1917-18. 

( 

191S-I9. 


Lbs. 

j 

Lbs. 

i 

! 

Lbs. 

Lbs*. 

Lbs. 

Bengal (Calcutta and 
Chittagong). 

274,657,148 

' 301,402,632 

262,692,880 

324,828,518 

279,755,290 

Bombay (Bombay) 
Sind (Karachi) 
Madras (Tuticorin 
Cochin, Calicut.) i 

4,039,149 

38,318 

21,995,462 

11,195,037 

26,767 

25,839,766 

3,721,750 

45,659 

24,907,996 

9,054,340 

393,045 

24394,951 

14,296,986 

2,539,053 

27,067,441 

Burma (Eangoon) 

I 

3,357 

6,060 

34,323 

3,378 

940 

Total . ! 

i 

1 

300,733,434 

i 

338,470,262 

291,402,608 

359,174,232 

1 

1 

323,659,710 


IS not wityut interest. In the last pre-war year the ratio was in tta 

neighbcuihood of o to 1 and, contrary perhaps to assumptions basec 

upon grea'er opportunities of freight in Calcutta, ^ he smaller port has 

except m 191 1 -18, increased its share of the business during the years o: 
war. ^ 


Table No. 123. — Shipments of tea from Calcvtta 

1914-16 omvards. 


and Chittagong from^ 


Calcutta . 
Cliittagoug 


Million lbs. 
226*73 
47*92 


i 1915-16. 

1 

1 

1916-17. 

1 

1 1917-18. 

1 

! 1918-19. 

1 

Million lbs.. ' 
248*29 I 
53*11 i 

f 

Million lbs. 
201*79 : 
60*90 1 

i 

;) 

S 

j 

Million lbs. 
279*23 1 

45* oS i 

1 

1 

j 

! 

i Million lbs., 
225*00 
54*75' 


AtAAAvi. xiUAiticio ui inaia, exciiiaiiig tin 

Transfrontier trade. lefpet and seme black tea from tht 

^^an States which are really a part of Burma 
is confined to brick tea entering India vid Tibet and Nepal and Indiai 

and foreign teas going chiefly to Afghanistan. 
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‘Table No. ]iJ4. — Im.ports and exjoorts of tea across the land frontiers of 

India, 


■ Year. 1 

i 

i 

Imports exclud- 
ing let pet. 

Exports. 

' ' i 

i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1908-09 , ■ , . 

3.137,120 

1,541,568 

1914-15 , . . , ... 

4,319,392 

2,431,295 

1915-1.6 .. 

3.734,624 

2,550,464 

1916-17 . ■ . h . . . . . ' 

6,102,768 

1,839,936 

1S17-18 . ' . . • 

5,463,248 

2,102,464 

1918-19 

o,902,9f50 

3,749,088 


Unit of sale and. shipment. 


Tiie unit of sale is iinifomily tlie lb. c. i. /. for London and /. o. b. 

for America. The unit of shipment is the chest 
which varies in weight from approximately 80 to 
120 lbs. nett according to the fineness or coarseness of the quality 
Led. Fannings and dust would approach, more nearly to the 


Prices, 


maximum weight while Souchong owing to the si:ze and coarseness of 
its leaf would turn the scale at nearer the lower weight. 

Shipments of tea from India fall into two classes : (a) consignments 

direct from the garden to London where they 
are sold by auction in Mincing Lane : (b) 
consignments sold at auction in Calcutta and shipped thence chiefiy 
to what are known as ' outside ’ destinations, Le., countries other than 
the United Kingdom. The Calcutta tea auctions in pre-war times used , 
to commence in May and continued weekly until January or February 
in the following year. In the last six years for which figures are available, 
the following are the details according to districts of sales at Calcutta. 


Table No. 125 . — Quantity of tea fin packages) sold at the auction sales 

in Calcutta in the years 1913-14 to 1918-19. 


Ntjmbee of packages sold in 


Principal districts. 

■■■■ 

1 








1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Assam 

• 

209,686 

192,031 ! 

285,771 

327,124 

309,098 

267,816 

"Cacbar 

«» 

133,540 

106,863 

137,061 

137,033 

91,404 

66,334 

Sylbet 

• 

116,197 

95,835 

122,880 

128,233 

87,449 

73,941 

Liiars 

• 

240,169 

163,951 

269,670 

272,244 

134,782 i 

127,848 

Darjeeling" ' ■ 

• 

85,877 

71,574 

103,237 

99,266 

59,324 

34,605 

Chittagong 

« 

9,647 

5,839 

9,792 

8,428 

5,215 

3,924 

Terai 

• 

36,709 

33,327 

39,006 

41,935 

31,006 

16,775 

'Chota Nagpur 

a 

1,387 

900 

1,725 

210 

7 

1 13 

Kumaon and 

2,089 

1,513 1 

2,586 

788 

140 

158 

Kangra. 




1,831 

Behra Dun 


9,217 

5,485 

5,821 

2,633 

244 

Madras 

a 

578 

232 

124 

1,090 

4,855 

142 

Nepal 

a 

1,069 


872 

900 

437 

434 

Other places 

« 

974 

250 

1 • a a • 

a a • 


765 

Total 

a 

847,079 

677,800 

978,545 

1,019,884 

724,052 

594,586 

•Avebagb price 

7 as. 9 p. 

7 as. 7 p. 

Bus. 11 p. 

8 as. 8 p. 

7 as. 3 p. 

1 

8 as. 0 p. 

■ PER LB. 


om- 

1 

(7 \i.) 

i 


(m-) 

\ 

. (8 d.) 
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Table No. 126 . — Quantity {in fachages) and. average frice pei' Tb. of 
Indian tea sold in London from 1913-14 



Year. 

j No. of packages 

; sold, 

( 

1 

Average price 
per pound. 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

r B • 3 » 

k # • « <* 

» • • « « 

• • * • • 

" ! 1 

f 

I t 

. 1 1,791,451 

. j 1,819,261 

. 1 1,710,938 i 

. 1 1,391,275 ■ 

1 

d. 

9-25 

9-85 

10'62 

12-57 


Exports of tea have for the last fifteen years been subject to a cess of 

Export duty. S imposed by the Indian Tea 

Cess Act (Act XX of 1903), which was intro- 
duced at the re(^uest of the Indian Tea Association to furnish funds 
to advertise and stimulate the tea drinking habit, and by the appoint- 
ment of agents in India and abroad to push the sales of Indian grown 
tea. Government acts in the matter purely as a revenue coliectinor 
agency, and all moneys received are placed in the hands of a non-official 

administer. The total amount collected in 1917-18 was 
5 a B-hich £5,000 was allotted for propaganda in the United 

States Army, and £23,000 for work in India. In addition to the cess 
all tea exported from India has since the 1st March 1916 been 

100 ibs. equivalent to about id. a lb. 
In 1918-19 this duty yielded £285,313. ■ * 

A considerable amount of black tea is consumed in India itself, and 

Consumption of tea in about 18 million’ lbs., 

India. pickled tea (letyet) which is grown chiefly 

beyond her borders in the Northern Shan States. 

Table .-QumtUy of tea green andhlack, availab^^^ conmmy- 

tion tn India during the years 1913-14= to 1918-19. ^ 



ear. 


, Deduct net i 

Production ’ exports to 
rroauotion. , , from pre- 

countries. "^ious year. 

I 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


« 

* 


Deduct 
stocks left 
at end of 
year. 


Balance 
available 
for consump- 
tion. 




Lbs. 

307,249,669 

312,976,208 

371,836,668 

368,428,719 

371,296,338 

380,458,975 


Lbs. 

284,452,905 

293,685,389 

330,524,880 

283,325,842 

346,588,167 

312,004,713 


Lbs. 

tl,884,500 
t2,418,100 
t2, 423,100 
tl3,000,000 
§61,000,000 
43,500,000 


Lbs. 

12,418,100 

t2,423,100 

113,000,000 

§61,000,000 

*43,500,000 

69,532,500 


also4heamomit M^p atlhe £S Chittagong, Madras and 


Lbs. 

22,263,164 

19,285,819 

30,734,888 

37,102,877 

42,208,171 

52,421,762 

and Madras 


Bombay and 
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If these figures are reasonably accurate, as they are believed to be, 
the annual consumption of Indian tea in India has increased by ten million 
lbs, in the last twelve months, and allowing for a percentage of error the 
total must be in the neighbourhood of fifty million lbs. as compared 
with about twenty millions at the outbreak of war. For this encouraging 
development of the home market the propaganda of the Cess Committee 
of the Indian Tea Association is chiefly responsible. There has been a 
marked increase in tea shops not only in Calcutta, Madras and other 
big cities but also in the smaller towns particularly in Southern India. 

"" The imports of foreign tea, black and green, into India in 1918-19 

(exclusive of those from the Shan States) 
Imports of tea. amounted to 11 million lbs. valued at £592,727. 

Of this about 725,000 lbs. were for blending and re-export from Calcutta, 
while If million lbs. were re-exported from Bombay which has alvrays 
served as an entrepot for ports in the Persian Gulf, Arabia and East 
Africa, and | million across the land frontiers. In the result the figure 
of net imports is 7| million lbs. India manufactures little green tea 
and 4 million lbs. were imported in 1918-19 chiefly from China to make 
good the deficiency in Northern India where it is preferred to black tea. 
The bulk of the black tea imported was low grade Ceylon, the increashig 
quantities of which absorbed on the Malabar Coast and the neighbouring 
districts are a matter of considerable concern to the tea planters of 
Southern India, though it is ascribed in part to causes which may be 
expected to disappear on the return of normal conditions. 

The capital of joint stock companies invested in tea in India in 191 ^ 

was approximately £22 millions chiefly in 
Finance. sterling companies. 

When teas are purchased at the local Calcutta auctions, the fiims 
draw for their value through a bank against shipping documents. In 
Calcutta teas are sold for cash 10 days after purchase. Some gardens 

sell the whole of their production in advance. 

Tea waste or refuse is the chief source commercially of cafieine. A 

considerable quantity of tea refuse is exported 
Tea waste. Indidi. amounting in the three years 1914-15 

to 1916-17 to 3*06, 3-71 and 3-61 million lbs. respectively. The bulk of 
it is shipped to the United States of America. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 . . . . . • • • 

1914- 15 . 

1916-16 

1916- 17 . . . . . . ■ • 

1917- 18 • 

1918- 19 . . ... . . . 

Lbs. 

3,084,288 

3,065,828 

3,718,323 

3,616,944 

7,315,142 

1,641,320 

— 

£ 

17,907 

18,118 

27,088 

41,621 

108,554 

26,368 

1 ' . . 

T T P - 


Tea chests. 


ij diJU. yy wvAw AAvv . V 7 7 

making tea chests, particularly tooi^ {cedfeld 
toofid) BiKxd. siMdl {boMhdX MdldhdTicufifi^, hut 


90 ?% 



ceitani varieties have the reputation of tainting the tea, and other 
require prolonged seasoning before they can be considered suitable. 


0 , 11 : 


i::' w iw o cti ucu 

ijnriiia tea shocks were largely employed for this purpose until the begiii- 
1 of the present century, but by 1908-09 this trade had died out and 
reiideiicy since has been to rely more and more upon 23§tent tea chests 
tmm Xorthern Europe. Steel chests were also experimented with at one 
tiiiie but proved too expensive for general adoption. 

The import trade in wooden tea chests rose in value from £233 
in i908-Ci9 to £298,000 in 1911-12 of which 95 per cent, came from .xx. 
Tinted Kingdom though made largely of Russian birch and alder. 
Diiriiig the war, until the Russian Revolution cut off communications 
iy the Tpiis-Siberian Railway, large shipments of shocks were made 
rm Tladivostok, instead of as previously via the United Kingdom. 




n ri 

'-•i.l-jt.Ll ,A. 


£2.13 ( 


value has fluctuated from year to year but with an upward tendency 
nd at theoupreakofwarhadstood at £347,000: in 1915-16 £545,000 

1916-1 T^as a result of great appreciation in prices, £579.000. the 

for 1917-18 and 1918-19 were £628,000 and £606,500 respectivelv. 
The value of metal chests imported in the last pre-war vear was only 
l->l and 111 1918-19 £173. ‘ ' 

The chests, to save space and freight, are shipped in the form of shooks 
cut to size with c amps etc., which are made up locally and lined with 

hatefully soldered and made air- 
...ym that the tea will not absorb moisture and become mouldy. 

HIDES AND SKINS. 

The term h'ks m general parlance denotes the raw, dressed or 

th“J™;7? camels, etc., while 

1 aninrik" goats, deer and other 

id as hide.s^ iTTf i "' ^^owevei, calf skins are 

A * 11 ^ been calculated that in India there are abonf 

mt m” rtb ‘‘1“.' .n“T«a5* i 

tbere ij SvTortelf of “-"J- 

unusually brisk. Brfore thf “aiVfe^tsT^t hides 
largely exceeded the tanned «« t„ii^ . skins 

h ; V r2 foUowmg figures for 1913-14 indicate. 

-%o. lU.--Quant^t^ and value of hides and sMns exported in 


W] 



Bescriptions. 

1 Hides. 

i — — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

K-aw , 

Cwts. 

1 

1 

£ 

Tanned ' • . ’ • ■ , , . 

1,115,747 

5,530,000 

• • 

• • 

174,028 

1,058,000 


SkiNsS. 


Quantity. 

Value’. 

, 

Cwts. 

£.' . 

486,563 

2,260,000 

130,593 I 

1.758,000 


Si 


I aosorption ot tanned 

manufactures was equal to the entire volume 

* Report of Intian Industrial Commission, Appends D 
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making the total turn-over in hides and skins about £13 millions 
annually. In round figures out of every 100 hides exported, only 
seventeen were exported tanned, and of every 100 skins only twenty. 

In the two years preceding the outbreak of war, there was a marked 
Raw hides ' advance in the prices of dry and salted hides 

due to a world shortage and an increased 
demand. This advance was particularly marked in the case of buffalo 
hides, which appreciated by 50 per cent, between 1912 and 1913. There 
is evidence in fact of considerable overtrading (doubtless deliberate) 
on the part of Germany and Austria with a consequent accumulation of 
stocks in Europe, while the United States market was almost bare. In 
1913-14 the distribution of the exports of raAV hides was as indicated in 
the table below. 


T.4BLE No. 130. — Distrihuiion of exports of raw hides in 1913-14. 


Destinations. | Quantity. • Percentage. Value. 


^ 

1 

1 

1 

Cwts. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£. 

Germany . . .... 

388,000 

1 

! 35 

1 

2,044,000 

Austria 

238,000 

[ 

1 21 

' 1,229,000 

United States of America. .... 

i 155,000 

1 

14 

698,000 

Italy 

107,000 

10 

1 

563,000 

Spain 

49,000 

5 

296,000 

United Kingdom ..... 

42,000 

3 

( 

166,000 

Holland ....... 

41,000 

3-5 

' 1 

197,000 


The declaration of hostilities caused in the first instance an accu- 
mulation of stocks in Calcutta, Agra, Cawnpore and other hide 
collecting centres in Northern India enabling Madras tanners to buy 
at reasonable prices the finer qualities of raw hides previously shipped 
to the German and Austrian markets. Madras tanners purchased freely 
and sent large consignments of tanned ' kips ’ to the United Kingdom 
where unfortunately the market again became congested as there were 
not enough curriers available to work them up into commercial 
leather. Gradually however, the capacity of the English tanneries has 
been extended to deal with the increased supplies of raw hides from 
India, and since the Indian Munitions Board took over the control of 
export in June 1917, fresh openings have been found in Italy and the 
United States of America, in spite of the difficulties of freight and 
finance, for considerable quantities of raw hides which formerly used 
±0 go to the Central Powers. These stages are illustrated in the 
table given below. The figures for 1918-19 are: United Kingdom 217,752 
cwts. (57 percent.), Italy 100,778 cwts. (26 per cent.), United States 
41,4:56 cwts. (10 per cent.), and other countries 21,96l]cwts. (7 per cent.). 
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Table No. 131 . — Percentage share of the various importing countries of 

raiv hides * from 1914-15 onivards. 



\ 

i 

f 

i Per- 


Per- 


I Per- 


iLi'l.' s. 1 lUUT 10 Q S . 

1 1914-15. 

cent- 

1 1915-16. 

cent- 

1916-17. 

j cent 

1917-18. 


> 

age. 

i 

age. 


1 


-States of America 

Germa-riy. 

United kin;-doii-i 

( 

i Cwts. 

1 189,173 

i 

1 ^7 

\ ^ ■ 

Cwts. 

312,965 

35 

Cvvts. 

! 461.167 

51 

1 

Cwt,s. 

I 78,123 

1413.d7o 

f 20 

« * 



132.322 

IS 

99,290 

11 

145,140 

*16 

17*6*847 

156.231 

XL til A t ^ ^ ^ 

72.199 

10 

383,360 

43 

172,871 

19 


60,143 

8 





Spain , ^ ! 

Holland . . . . 1 

! 

» V 

47,011 

1 

29,552 

3 

. 4*1,317 

’ *5 


5,518 

1 

•08 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• « 

• • 


Per - 
cent- 
age. 


18 

*42, 

37 


The following table 
Exports. 


* Including calf-skins. 

s indicates the total volume of the export trade 
from 1913-14 onwards with the distribution 
under different heads. 


1 ABLE No. 132 . — T otal volume of the exports of raw hides from 1915-14 


Year. 

Cow hides. 

1 

1 

Buffalo hides. 

I 

Calf-skins. 

1 

Total 

Quantity. 

Total 

Value, 

1913-14 

1914.15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 



CHvts. 

743,037 

480,513 

689,1 13 

581,645 

317,588 

283,994 

1 j 1 1 

1 Cwts. 

345,864 
211,745 
162,887 
261,099 
84,900 
78,984 

Cwts. 

26,116 

21,158 

29,761 

50,933 

15,415 

18,969 

Cwts. 

1,115,747 

713,926 

881,885 

894,028 

417,903 

381,947 

£ 

5,530,638 

3,500,693 

4,523,590 

4,994,675 

2,059,092 

1,742,736 


--- xxc^ciu. uuvv maes are innatea somewhat by the 

shipment of larp calf-skms under that head, because thej obtain better 
puces under the former designation. 

In 1916-17 there was a marked advance in prices and owino- fn 

to ^t.h^ cowMd^weot 

cvri +L i i 1 to procure and rates 

sbvift total quantity of raw hides exported was only 

slight!} in excess of the quantity of tanned hides Tn iQis iq al ^ ^ 

a further fall due, in part to the resWil^ • L f 

the close of tbe nra^i^ic u • trictions brought into force towards 
Close ot the previous year being made stricter, and values wereao-ain 
lower than in the nrevioiis veer n- j. .,f ’ were again 

nomml thesis control beloi“th art “ 

tabl* So. ^ ^ 0, 

export of law hides in 1913-14 arid 1918-19. 



Borts. 


1913-14. 


Quantity. 


Calcutta ■' 

RangGoo, 

Karaclii' 

Bombay 

Madras 


Cwts. 

872,341 

143,159 

79,669 

16,738 

3,840 


1918-19 


Bereentagf 


78-1 

12*8 

7-2 

1-5 

•3 




Quantity. 


Cwts. 

195,006 

76,478 

97,618 

12,611 

234 


Bercentage. 


51-0 
19-8 
25-6 
3^3 
: -2 




During the war Karachi has captured part of the Calcutta pre-w'ar 
trade, notably in the cases of daissie and daJckin classes from the United 
Provinces. 

Indian hides vary a good deal in size according to the breed of cattle 

Trade organisation. P!f ® 

depreciated in value owing to the owners oi the 

animals from which they have been taken having wantonly branded 
them. The pelts of those used for draught purposes or allowed to die 
of^ old age or starvation are also deteriorated. Indeed it may be 
said that improvements in the general quality of the hides marketed 
have scarcely kept pace with developments in the organisation of 
agencies for collecting them which have been stimulated by higher 
prices in recent years for the raw material. 


Hides are collected upcountry from slaughter houses or cultivators 
by bepans who consign them to arathdars in the big markets such as 
Cawnpore, Lahore and Calcutta. These amtlidars are the large dealers 
in the bazaar who finance the upcountry bepans and eventually sell 
the hides to the large European and Indian exporting houses and to the 
tanneries. Endeavours are being made by Government to teach the 
upcountry collectors of hides better flaying and cleaner curing, for the 
primitive methods generally employed are at present a great handicap 
to the trade. The Calcutta raw hide trade was when war broke out 
in the hands of a German ring, but a number of prominent British firms 
have since been persuaded to interest themselves in this market and 
it is hoped that all enemy taint has now been removed. The share of 
Madras in the export of raw hides has always been inconsiderable, 
the average exports from Southern India for the fiye years ending 
1912-13 being only 1,207 cwts. 


The German trade covered not only the ‘ kills ’ and finer qualities of 
hide^j but also ^ commons ’ and badly cured ^ dead ' hides, for which 
there was also a market in Austria-Hungary, Italy and Spain. 

Three principal descriptions of hides are recognised, cow hides, buffalo 

hides, and calf- skins. Hides after being flawed 
are cured either for transport by rail or for 
shipment to other countries by three methods : 

(i) wet salting. 

(ii) dry salting. 

(m) air-drying and arsenication. 


Descriptions. 


Hides are scarcely ever shipped wet-salted but are preserved in this 
way for local transport by rail to tanneries. 

Dry salted hides receive a number of applications of a solution of 
salt and water which is eventually left to dry on the hides, the salt 
used being generally Mari (i.e., sodium sulphate). This method ox cure 
has encouraged adulteration in certain markets, extraneous matter 
in the form of mud, lime, etc., being plastered on the hides to give them 
additional weight ; but the Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association 
has been giving a great deal of attention to this matter recently and it 
is hoped that improvement will soon be noticeable. 
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Hides are air-dried in the drier parts of India, the finest qualities 
being stretched on frames and known in the trade as ' framed ‘ hides 
Before exporting, air-dried hides are always arsenicated, i.e-. treated 
with a solution of arsenic and water at the port of shipment. In the 
rainy season when sun-drying is impossible, a salt lotion is applied in 
lieu. The chief varieties of dry salted hides known to the trade are 
Daccas,3ieherpurs,Dinajpim and daisies and of arsenicated, 

Agras, JSorth- Westerns, DarbJiangas, Purneas, Eanchis, Patnas, SamhaP 
:pi(rs, etc., the first two grades being frame-stretched hides superior in 
quality. Patnas are divided into crumpled and micrumpled, the former 
being low grade hides the appearance of which has been spoilt by' careless 
diyfing after flaying. For export, hides are again classified as slcrnglitereds, 
deads, rejections and double rejections. The hides of animals which 
are slaughtered fetch better jDrices than those which die a natural 
death and they are distinguished commercially by the terms ‘ kills ^ and 
^ commons.^ All hides classified as slaughtered ’ and ^ kills ’ are 
not necessarily from slaughtered animals but may be dead hides suffi- 
ciently fine in quality and condition to warrant the description. It 
■j . ~ ^ be noted that only a very small percentage of Indian raw 
liides are from animals actually killed and slaughtered, these being 
piincipally from the Municipal slaughter-houses in the large cities and 
the army slaughter-houses at the big military centres and also from 
Saugor, Agra and other towns in the United Provinces and Bihar 
where cows are killed for the ‘ jerked ’ meat trade with Burma. 

The very finest types of slaughtered hides are known as ‘ Com- 
missariats,’ a designation due to the fact that for many years the Indian 
Govermuent purchased large quantities of cattle to supply the British, 
troops with heef, the hides of which were branded wfith the letter ‘ C 
The Indian Government no longer buys cattle but the term still stands 
lor tile best quality of slaughtered hides. 


In Calcutta raw hides are usually sold in the bazaar at prices per 

Unit of sale and shipment. though some buyers prefer 

purchase per corge of twenty pieces. The 
^.vport houses always quote per B c. i. /. or c. /. The unit of ship- 

SS hale containing 100 to 200 pieces* for buffalo 

500 pieces. In Bombay the 
amt of sale is the tfe hut in Karachi as in the Punjab and United 

rovmces the mannd of 28 lbs., shipment being made from the former 

port in hales oontammg 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. nett and from the latter in 

bales of 1,150 to 1,200 lbs otoss Thp oi • ^ • 

lue unit ot sale m Eangoon is 

Half tanned or ‘ crust ’ tanned hides known in the trade as East 

Tanned hides. t kips, the product for the most part of 

were in ure-wnr . . in Madras and Bombay 

United lliTi /I exported m considerable quantities to the 

United Kingdom where they were curried and turned into finish 

* In the case of hides weighing less than 4 lbs apiece, 300. 
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leather. The tannage used was chiefly the bark of cassia awiculata,. 
(known as avaram in the Madras Presidency and tarwad- in Bombay) 
of which there aie abundant supplies only in the two presidencies 
named and in the adjoining Native States of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

As soon as the value of these hides as upper leather for army boots 

Goverameat control. realized, every effort was made to 

stimulate the export, and in August 1916 the 
Governnient of India assumed control of the trade and purchased the 
whole supply for shipment direct to the War Office. The scale of 
prices was revised from time to time, but so pitched as to encourage the 
production of army selection leather as much as possible. Steps w-ere 
also taken to prevent adulteration and improper weighting. The avera<re 
outturn before the war was only 1,500,000 ‘ kips ’ annually equivalent 
to 27,000,000 feet of upper leather. The output at one 'time during 
the war was in the neighbourhood of three million ‘ kips ’ and at least 
three-fifths of the upper leather used for the Allied Army boots 
was made from Indian hides. The statement below- she'w-s the 
development of the trade since the outbreak of wax, though the 
figures are weighted with a small proportion of tanned buflialo hides and 
calf-skins which formed part of the Government purchase scheme. 


Table No. 1.34. — Ex'ports of tanned hides contrasted in 'pre-war and tear 

years. 


Year. 

Quantity 
skipped ill 
cwts. 

Pre-war years — 







1913 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

194,763 

1914 . 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

187,702 

War years— 







1914-15 

• 

• 

• 

9 

• 

217,020 

1915-16 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

272,002 

1916-17 

• 

• 

• . 

• 


323,676 

1917-18 

• 


• 

• 

• 

36.5,145 

1918-19 

. • 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

309,110 


Value ill 
£ 


1,166,720 

1,322,758 


1,606,649 

2,041,582 

2,995,561 

3,269,595 

4,744,979 


Ttic tiguios for 1917’"18 woulci iioivo boon vory inucli liiglior joioro 
freight been available, for, on the 31st March 'l918 there w-ere no less 
than 67,000 cwts. valued at £666,000 approximately, awaiting export 
and shipments in 1918-19 therefore registered an advance of 40 per cent, 
over those of the previous twelve months. If the 1913-14 figures are 
represented by the index number 100, the 1918-19 figures indicate an 
h^CLease of 162 per cent, in quantity and 306 per cent, in value. The 
greater part of the output was from Madras tanneries and shipped from 
that port. Instead of eight or nine separate tannages formerly recognised, 
such a& Bangalores, Oocanadas, etc., Madras tannages for War Office ship- 
ments were classified into four main grades, primes, test, good, and or- 
dinary, each of the first three being again sub-divided into two classes 
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according to growth and spread. In 1914-15, 74 per cent, of tlie exports 
went from Madras and in the following year more than 81 per cent. 
In 1915-16, a considerable quantity of Northern India hides, the export 
of which unciired was afiected by restrictions on export, was railed 
down to Madras and tanned there. In 1916-17, 99 per cent, of the 
exports of tanned hides went to the United Kingdom which nearly 
doubled its import from India as compared with the pre-war average. 
The total shipments in the year increased by 18 per cent, as compared 
with 1915-16 and by 76 per cent, as compared with the pre-war average. 

The unit of sale alike in Madras and in Bombay is the Bb and shipment 
is made in bales of 500 lbs. nett from Bombay and in pressed, gunnied, 
roped bales each containing 600 to 675 lbs. from Madras. Quotations 
for export are based on the lb. c.i./. 

India’s exports of raw sheep and goat skins have greatly expanded 

during the last twenty }?'ears owing to the 
introduction of chrome leather tanning in the 
United States and the increased demand in Europe for glace kid. 
Being largely obtained from animals slaughtered for food, Indian skins 
and goat skins in particular, compare more favourably than Indian hides 
with similar classes of pelt from other parts of the world. The condition 
of the trade in the last pre-war year and subsequently is illustrated by 
the following table. ^ 

Table No. 1.35.— Eaiports of mw shins from India from 1913-U onwards 


Eaw skins. 


Year. 

1 Quantity in cwts. 

1 ' ■ 

To 

TAB. 

• 

Avei-UiSe 


Goat skins. 

Sheepskinfi. 

Otliers. 

Quantity. 

cwts. 

Value 

£. 

valu(‘ Per 
cwt. 

1923-14 .... 

■ 

*1 01 .1 1 

453,356 

1 

33,067 

140 

486,563 

2,260,244 

£ 

4-6 

JL '±'*i. 0 , 

• • • • 

382,060 

26,295 

93 

408,448 

1,69,5.583 

4*3 

1915-16 . . . , 

399,951 

i 32,517 

229 

432,697 

1,995.184 

4*8 

1916-17 

522,895 

45,418 

104 

568,313 

4,610,893 

8*1 

1917-18 . . 

40?, 537 

39,117 

523 

429,028 

3 295 

7‘4 

8*9 

1918-19 ■ . ' . ■ . 

423,905 

72,450 

295 

499,656 

4,481,107 


onnhirdnf represents abou 

a ™ B T A- ri" ® United States of America S 

always been India’s best customer for raw X America na 

often exceeding 75 per cent ofthA+n+d er share of the tradi 

Kingdom while ContLen^ 1 Unite< 

and S pk wHch S r France, Holland, Germam 

.kBoAeTZsM. ’’5' am tarift 

tie tat Wc yZ of i. 

there was a mLked increasedn Z 

increase in the value of the sHns whilb^ l£?f T marked 

cation of the 12th AuffutitlOifi +>, India, although by a notifi- 

were permitted were the United Kiagdom^S^^^ tq w-hicli shipmentj 

rea ivingdom, the Umted States, France and 

rx-Ti j-k. 



Italy. Wlien an apprehended shortage of tanning materials and parti- 
cularly of larwad seemed likely to prejudice the output of East India 
kips for the War Office, the tanning of sheep and goat skins in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies was prohibited with effect from the 
28th April 1917 and this was followed up by an embargo upon the 
export of tanned skins to all destinations with effect from the 15th May. 
This measure might have been expected to have induced a considerable 
increase in the quantities of raw skins shipped, but in 1917-18 freight to 
America was scarce and the levels of the previous year were not main- 
tained. The revival in 1918-19 was due to the removal of prohibitions 
on the import of raw skins into the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. The bulk of the shipments of raw skins are made 
from the Bombay Presidency though shipments from Calcutta are in- 
dividually greater. The distribution in normal times is shewn in the 
following table. 


Table No. 130. ^uaTitity ciTid ^&TCBKt(XQ& sJiqtc oj the vciTious 'poTts the 

exports of raw shins jrmn India in 1913-14. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

K°MacW ] 

Calcutta 

Madras ....... 

Hangoon 

Cwts. 
r 137,559 
\ 113,622 
206,943 
27,809 

505 

51 * 5 \ 28*3 
^ i 23-2 

42*3 

5-0 

•4 


Goat and sheep skins are either dry-salted with Glauber’s salt 
(hhari), wet-salted with common salt, or if purchased air-dried, 
arsenicated by dipping in a solution of arsenic and water. Indian 
goat skms are generally larger, heavier and of better texture than 
sheep skins. The best qualities of dry-salted goat skins sold in the Calcutta 
market are Daccas, Kushtias, Dinajpurs and Muzaffarpv/rs all of which 
are very suitable for the production of glace kid. Other classes are 
Darbhangas, Patnas, daisies and Chourichauras the last of which are 
indifferent and command poor prices. North-Westerns, the principal 
centres for which are Cawnpore and Delhi, are generally wet-salted and 
run to a very much larger size than skins from Bengal and Bihar. The 
hair is coarser and the pelt thinner. Amritsars which are also dry-salted 
have a good spread. From Hyderabad and the Deccan strong medium 
size skins, are obtainable which are mostly sent to the tanneries in 
Southern India where they are cured for export, but are also shipped 
untanned from Bombay. The export of goat skins is much larger thgii 
that of sheep skins which come mainly from the Darbhanga district 
of Bihar and Orissa and from Bajputana. In Madras the skins are 
mostly dry-salted with the hair on, but sometimes flint-dried and 
very occasionally are wet-salted in the hair or unhaired and then 
pickled in a solution of alum and salt. These are then sorted 
according to substance of skin and condition into firsts and seconds, 
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the consignments usually consisting of definite proportions of each. 
The trade names of the best Madras skins are Cocancidcis, Bctnc/cilofes 
Mysores, Trichinopolys and Coimhatores. 


The unit of sale in Madras is a hundred skins and the unit of ship- 

Unit of sale and shipment. pressed bale packed in mats and 

gunnies containing 756 lbs. nett or, in the 
case of salted and pickled skins, the cask. The lb is a recognised 
unit of sale in Bombay and Karachi, but in the latter market sales 
are also conducted on the basis of a score of 22 numbers. In 
Calcutta, on the other hand, skins are sold at the rate of 100 pieces 
and shipped in bales of 500 pieces, or casks containing 125 to 150, 

quotations for export being made per piece c.f./. or c./. ' High fremfits 

have discouraged shipment in casks and wet-salted skins are more 
frequently washed on arrival at the Calcutta depots, treated with 
a fresh solution of salt, sun-dried and baled. Wet-salted skins are 
known in the American market as soft stock and dry-salted as hard stock. 
In^ Bombay the unit of shipment varies according to quality, drv skins 
being shipped in bales of 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. nett, sun-dried and salted 
skins in bales of 600 to 700 lbs. and wet-salted in casks of 560 lbs In 
Karachi all raw skins are shipped in bales of 950 to 1,400 lbs. Each 
skin should be at least 21 inches wide if two sets of upper sides are 
to be obtained from it when it has been converted into glace kid.* 

Tanned skins, commercially speaking, mean sheep and goat skins 

, Tanned skins. "1 . . are some inconsiderable 

I . shipments of other pelts from Indian ports 

As in the case of tanned hides, the existence of the bark oi cassia 
mmculata in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies created a larve 
industry in lightly tanned skins, which flourished for the first two-and- 
a-half years of the war with very high prices in England, the United 
btates of America and Japan. The following table illustrates the volume 
of the trade, the great fall in 1917-18 being due to the embargo upon the 
export of tanned skins already referred to. This embargo was lifted 

pn y in September 1918, too late to effect more than a partial recoverv 
111 the figures for 1918-19. 


Table No. 13/. Exforts of tanned skins from 1914-15 onwards tvitli 

values and index nwnhers. 


Year. 

Quantity 

exported. 

1 

Index 

number. 

Value. 

Index 

number. 

1 

1914- 15 .... 

1915- 16 . . . , 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 . . . 

1918- 19 . . . . 

Cwts. 

117,405 

127,323 

166,051 

34,186 

59,670 

! 

i , ' . 

1 

j 

100 

109 

139 . 
31 

51 

£ 

1,55-2,269 
1,699,177 j 
3,309,337 ■ 
904,390 
1,701,428 

i 

L' ,100 

: ■ 109 

' 208 

63 

109 


* Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, Appendix D. 
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Tlie export of tanned goat skins greatly exceeds the export of tanned 
skeep skins, but not to tlie same extent as in tke case of raw skins. 
Tlie finest qualities of tanned sheep and goat skins come from the Trickino- 
poly and Coimbatore districts and tke Dindigiil sub-division of tke 
Madura District of tke Madras Presidency where tke tanners are very 
expert and produce skins unexcelled as regards texture, colour and plia- 
bility. Tke finest qualities- of Madras tanned skins are specially suitable 
for tke production of light weight leathers finished in light colours. 
In other parts of the Madras Presidency and in Hyderabad there is a 
large outturn of tanned skins but they are much commoner in type. 
In pre-war days the chief importing countries were the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, 78 per cent, of the skins 
exported in 1913-14 being taken by the former and 12 per cent, by the 
latter. The corresponding percentages for the two countries in 1914-15 
were 78 and 11, respectively. Germany never took more than 3 per cent, 
of the tanned goat skins exported and her purchases of tanned sheep 
skins were negligible. The distribution of the trade according to 
countries from 1915-16 onwards is shewn in the table annexed. 


Table No. 138. — Percentage distribution of the trade in tanned goat and 

sliee2) skins among importing countries. 


1 

Countries. 

Goat Skins. 

Sheep Skins. 

1915-16. 

1916U7. 

1917-lS. 

1918-19. 

' 1915-16. 

! 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

United Ivingdom . 

63*4 

63-2 ' 

64-8 

81-9 

63-9 

1 

62-9 

63-4 

70*8 

United States of America 

36-2 

35-S 

34*6 

16-1 

19-8 

1 

24-2 

22-1 

16-0 

Japan .... 

•05 

•13 

•3 

• 

o 

00 

10-7 

9-7 

6-7 

9-7 


As in the case of tanned hides, the greater portion of the exports 

, , , , . ^ goes from Madras, the percentages frpm Madras 

Umt of sale and shipment. Bombay respectively in 1913-14 being 84 

and 13. Tanned skins are usually sold in the Bombay market per lb. 
and shipment is made in bales of 500 to 550 lbs. nett. The unit of sale 
in Madras is the lb. and that of shipment the pressed bale wrapped 
in gunnies and roped, weighing 500 to 600 lbs. nett in the case of sheep 
skins and 610 lbs. nett of goat skins. Quotations for export axe per Ib. 
c. i. f. or c. /. 

With effect from the 11th September 1919 an export duty of 15 per 

cent, ad valorem has been imposed on all ship- 
Expor duty. ments of ravr hides and skins from British 

India based on tariff valuations. 

A rebate to the extent of two-thirds of the duty, however, is allowed 
in the case of exports to the United Kingdom and British Possessions 
including mandatory territories upon production of evidence that the 
hides or skins have been tanned within them. 
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OPIUM. 


Tlie opium yielding poppy {palaver somniferum) is an annual which, 
•grows to a height of from two to four feet. The capsules or seed 
pods from which the drug is obtained are while still green carefully 
scarified with a four-bladed instrument which causes them to exude a 
gummy sap and this operation is repeated three or four times at inter- 
vals of two or three days until the discharge is exhausted. The juice 
is scraped off and when coagulated forms crude opium, for which 
the flower petals, carefully collected and steamed, are used as packing. 

The trade formerly recognized tw'o descriptions of opium, based on 
the area of cultivation of the poppy: Bengal opium obtained from 
■certain districts of the United Provinces and Bihar (which once formed 
part of the old Bengal Presidency) and Malwa opium the product of 
certain Native States in Central India, particularly Indore, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Jaora, Dhar, Rutlam, Mewar and Kotah. 

In Central India the opium collected is sold by the cultivator to 
Malwa opium. midcBemen from whom the large dealers again 

obtain their supplies. For export purposes 
the drug which was of 90° to 95° consistency was made up into balls of 
twelve ounces each and packed in half chests for despatch about the 
•end of September. No statistics of the area under poppy were main- 
tained,^ and no^ control was exercised by the British "Government 
over either cultivation or manufactu.ce; but as the States in which 
this opium is produced have no access to the sea except throucfh 
British territory, the regulation of exports to China, the chief market 
for Malwa opium, used to be effected by making the issue of passes for 
transport to Bombay depend upon prior payment of duty by the success- 
ful bidders at auctions held monthly at the latter port. A few chests 
were also shipped annually to Zanzibar. The duty was at the rate of 
£40 per chest until 1912 when it was raised to £80. The last auction 

was held in January 1913 and the last shipment made in December of 
that year. 

In British India cultivation is permitted Only under license granted 

Bengal opium. cultivators who obtain advances from 

Governmeirt free of interest to meet the cost of 
production, on the understanding that the whole of their outturn is sold 
to the Government factory at Ghazipur (United Provinces) at a rate 
fixed by Government whicli is at present Es. 7-8-0 (10 sbillings) per seer 
for opium of 70 consistency. The opium trade was created a Govern- 
ment monopoly in 1773 and in 1817 the cultivation of the poppv 
except on account of the East India Company was forbidden. All 
opium was auctioned with the stipulation that it should be exported. 

1 India, as in Native States, the area under opium has since 

1907 been much curtailed owing to the agreement come to with the 
Chinese Government for the suppression of opium traffic with that 
country, and the opium factory at Patna closed. In 1908 an arrange- 
ment was made with China by which the total exports of opium from 
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India we,re to be reduced annually by 6,100 cbests from an assumed 
standard of 67,000 chests and by a further agreement in 1911, the 
reduction was accelerated by further limitations, and exports to China 
have been discontinued altogether since 1913. In British India the 
cultivation of the poppy is now restricted to the United Provinces and 
the product is known as Benares opium. While 488,548 acres were 
Tinder the crop yielding 71,340 maunds of opium in 1907-08, in 1911-12 
the area was reduced to 200,672 acres producing 31,473 maunds and in 
1913-14 to 145,000 acres. The seed is broadcasted in October and 
November and the capsules harvested in March and April. 

The following table shews the price of opium 
Prices. chest (of 140f lbs.) at Calcutta during the 

years 1904 to 1918. 


Table No. 139. — Brice per chest of opium {of 140^ lbs.) in Calcutta 

from 1904^1918. 


Year. 

Rs. 

rl S , 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1904 

* 

• 

• 

• • 

* 

• 

• 

• 

1,657 

8 

110 

8 

0 

1905 

« 

• 

• 

« • 


• 

■ 


1,547 

8 

103 

2 

8 

1906 


• 

• 

• • 

m 

• 

• 


1,352 

8 

so 

2 

8 

1907 


• 


• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,551 

8 

90 

1 

7 

1908 



« 

t • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,322 

0 

88 

9 

2 

1909 


• 

• 

« 

« 

• 

• 

• 

1,524 

0 

88 

4 

3 

1910 



• 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2,055 

8 

136 

14 

5 

1911 


• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

« 

2,925 

12 

195 

0 

9 

1912 




« • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5,208 

8 

213 

14 

5 

1913 



• 

• « 


« 

• 

• 

1,975 

1 

131 

8 

7 

1914 



• 

« • 

« 

• 

• 

• 

1,562 

0 

104 

2 

8 

1915 



• 

• • 


• 

• 

• 

1.602 

8 

106 16 

8 

1916 


<• 

• 

• • 

• 


• 


2,317 

0 

154 10 

0 

1917 





• 


• 

• 

3,249 

6 

216 

2 

6 

1918 

• 


• 

« • 

* 

• 

« 


5,254 

0 

215 

12 

0 


The cost of manufacture varied between Es. 500 and Es. 525 per chest. 
In July 1914, the price realised was Es. 1,578, but upon the outbreak of 
war the market became much disturbed. At the August auction the 
average price realised was only Es. 1,212 a chest. The decision was 
then taken to fix an upset price of Es. 1,600, and though this 
arrested any further decline, 1,352 chests were left unsold at the 
•close of the year. In subsequent years, as the table indicates, the 
prices have been on the increase, and in 1917 the figure for 1912 was 
■exceeded. In 1918 the rate remained fairly constant, and in the begin- 
ning of the current year a further advance has been registered. 

The present quantity offered monthly at auction is 300 chests Ben-ares 
opium at a minimum price of Es. 4,500 per chest. The only Patna 
opium now available is old stock belonging to dealers in Government 
custody pending shipment. 

At the Ghazipur factory, two classes of opium are manufactured, 
prot’mow opium which is intended for export and excise opium for 
home consumption, the duty on which varies in different provinces. 
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Tho former is made up in balls or cakes weigliing 3-|- lbs. each, 40 cakes 
going to the chest, while excise opium is made up in cubic packets 
of one seer each, 60 packets to the chest. Excise opium is of higher 
consistency than 'provision opium. The native of India does not smoke 
opium but eats it. 

The unit of sale as well as of shipment of provision opium is the chest.. 

The exports of opium on private account 
(quantities and values) from 1913-14 are shewn 

in the table below. 


Table No. 140. — Exports of opium on private account from 1913-14. 


Year. 

Quantity 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 . . . . 

16,858 

2,280,031 

1914-15 

15,912 

1,175,639 

1915-16 

12,878 

980,123 

1916-17 

12,760 

1,397,680 

1917-18 

12,322 

1,605,156 

1918-19 . .... 

15,345 

2,086,049 


Monthly auctions are held throughout the year to meet the demands 
of private trade. The bulk of the 300 chests offered at each sale goes 
to the Far East, Japan taking about 150 chests, and the balance is 
bought and held by shippers and speculators against inquiries from 
Saigon and Singapore. Indo-China requires about 1,500 chests every 
six months which are shipped from stocks ex-godmvn. On the 30th 
August 1919 these stocks amounted to 2,763 chests. The supply of 
opium to the Dutch East Indies, the Straits Settlements, Hongkong 
and Siam is arranged for by the Government of India under a system of 
fixed contracts. But in the case of Hongkong there are supplementary 
exports to the extent of 75 to 100 chests monthly on private account 
to a specially licensed importer. The quantities and values of opium 
shipped on Government account are indicated in the next table. 


Table No. 141. — Quantities and values of exports of opium on Govern- 
ment account since 1916-17. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 . . . 

1918- 19 ; 

Cwts. 

10,750 

11,832 

9,609 

£ 

Not available. 
859,943 
715,015 


The Government of India have also during the war been developing 
the supply of me^cinal opium to England where they are anxious to 
capture and retain after the war the market formerly enjoyed by 

Turkish opium on account of the higher morphine content it was 
supposed to possess. 
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The revenue derived by the Government of India from opium since 
1911-12 is shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 142. — Revenue derived from opium by the Government of 

India since 1911-12. 


Year, 

Amount. 


£ 

1911-12 

5,961,278 

1912-13 

5,124,592 

1913-14 

1,624,878 

1914-15 

1,572,218 

1915-16 

1,913,514 

1916-17 

3,160,005 

1917-18 

3,078,903 

1918-19 

3,229,000 (Revised budget estimate). 

1919-20 

3,056,200 (Budget estimate). 


RAW WOOL. 


Trade centres. 


Indian wool falls for the most part in the lowest of the three classes into 

which the article is classified for trade purposes 
(viz.^ merino, crossbreds and carpet wool) and 
i;he exports from India are generally for the manufacture of blankets, 
rugs, carpets and felt only, though some of the better quality Bikaner 
wool is good enough to be utilised for clothing. As compared with 
cotton, the internal consumption of wool in India is comparatively 
■small as it is unsuitable as a clothing material in the climatic conditions 
prevailing over the greater part of the country. Further, and perhaps 
for the same reason, the wool of the Indian sheep is short stapled and 
in every respect inferior to that of Europe and Australia. The esti- 
mated production of wool in India has been placed in the neighbourhood 
•of 60 million lbs. per annum on the basis of 2 lbs. per sheep, as com- 
pared with 7-|- lbs. the average weight of an Australian fleece. The chief 
•centres of the trade in raw wool in India are the Punjab, particularly 
the Hissar district ; the United Provinces, particularly Garhwal, 
Almora and Naini Tal ; Sind, Baluchistan and the Bikaner State. The 
largest marts for indigenous wool are at Fazilka and Beawar, at the 
former of which it is subjected to a certain amount of cleaning and, if 
intended for shipment, pressed and baled also. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the black Deccan and Khandesh wools and the white wools 
of Sind, Gujarat and Kathiawar have a recognised commercial value 
and in Southern India wool-bearing species of sheep are found in the 
Mysore State and the Bellary, Kuriiool and Coimbatore districts of 
Madras. In other parts of the country the sheep yield hair without 
any felting qualities. A good deal of the wool which comes into 
■theTndian market is dead wool, ie., wool that has been removed from 
ithe carcasses of slaughtered sheep and not shorn. 
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As regards imports, a great deal of wool enters India from 

Imports* Afglianistan of faiilj^ good (quality, f)nt tlie' 

indiscriminate intermixing of black and white 
wool of different staples and colour tends to lower the export value 
of what is shipped at Karachi. From Tibet, in addition to large quantities 
of ordinary wool, there is a considerable trade in shawl wool or pashm. 
the silky under-fleece of a particular species of goat which is superior 
in quality to any Indian wool. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar and. 
Multan are the chief collecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, while the principal purchasing centres 
for Tibetan wool are Kalimpong on the Teesta Valley branch of the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Eailway and Tanakpore on the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Eailway. The mills in the United Provinces and Punjab 
also import considerable quantities of wool from Australia and inter- 
mittently from the Cape for the manufacture of woollen goods for which, 
the indigenous article is not suitable. Cf the imports of wool by sea 
no less than 70 per cent came from Persia. A good deal of the rawVool. 
grown in, or brought across, the frontier into India goes into internal 
consumption but the export trade though less than a tenth of the value 
of that in raw cotton is nevertheless of considerable interest and impor- 
tance. In pre-var times a Bombay estimate placed the total supplies 
of wool in India, indigenous and imported, in a normal year at about 
220,000 bales of 3 cwts., of which 180,000 bales were exported and the 
balance went into mill and domestic consumption. . 

The first recorded export of raw wool from India was in 1834 and the 

War restrictions. quantity was rather less than 70,000 lbs.. 

' . „ . . Two years, later the figure was 1,200,000 lbs., 

and in 1872 24 million lbs., and tbe advance since has been steadily 
progiessive. ^ ery soon after the ontbreak of war restrictions were 
placed on tbe exports of raw wool, chiefly in the interests of nianu- 
factiirers in India executing Army clothing contracts, and in respect 
of all varieties of Tibet wool and the black and grey varieties of 
Madrcts v/ool the prohibition on export was made absolute with 
effect :from the 15th January, 1915, shipment of other descriptions 
being allowed under license, subject to limit of quantity. The embar^^o 
as regards Tibetan wool was in abevance between September 1915 
and January 1916 and so great wa^ the general de^S for wool 
created bphe war, particularly as clothing for troops, that the total 
volunie of exports of wool from India (including re-exports) in spite 
of restrictions rose trom 54|- million lbs. in 1914-15 to nearly 82 million 
ibs., practically all for the^ United Kingdom. Of the re-exports in this 
year no less than 15 million lbs. were shipped from Karachi. Early 
m April 1916 the export of wool was prohibited except to the United. 

mg om and the sudden closure of the United States and other markets 
caused an iminediate slump in prices. But the decline in exports both 
01 Indian and transto wool during the next twelve months was due 
>ther to difficulties of fre^^^^ any embargo. This 

nested so considerable a share of the- 
ess from Karacb whose usual pre-war percentage of exports was 60.: 
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From the Indian point of view the further decline in export® 
registered in 1917-18 is satisfactory because it would appear to be due 
to the consumption, estimated at 500,000 lbs. monthly, of wool by 
handloom weavers and jail labour in the manufacture of blankets for 
military requirements ; but this improvement was not maintained in the 
following year. Of the total exports of raw wool in this year about two- 
thirds were shipped from Bombay and the balance from Karachi. 

The exports and re-exports of wool during the last six years are 
indicated in the table subjoined. 


Table No. 143 , — Quantity and value of Indian and foreign wool €X2oorted 
, from India from 191S~14 onwards. 


lear. 

Exports. 

Re-exports.' Total. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

1 Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

1913- 14 .... 

1914- 15 .... 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 .... 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 .... 

Lbs. 

48,922,061 

44,610,287 

65,023,752 

48,829,840 

42,598,493 

47,376,163 

Lbs. 

10,245,538 

9,923,433 

16,842,037 

13,120,881 

12,817,189 

15,662,076 

... 

, 

Lbs. 

59,167,599 

54.533.720 
81,865,789 

61.950.721 
55,415,682 
63,038,239 

£ 

2,000,156 

1,913,326 

3,208,761 

3.262,175 

3,414,773 

4,590,128 


The chief customer for Indian wool in pre-war days was the United 
Kingdom, though there were some exports via Calcutta of Tibetan wool 
to the United States of America, and to a limited extent Germany and 
France were also recipients. 

In India the rearing of sheep and the production of wool are entirely 

Trade organisation. ® shepherds who depend 

upon middlemen to purchase the clip from 

them. These middlemen, as is usual in other Indian trades, make 
monetary advances to the shepherds about six months or even earlier 
before the actual clipping season up to as much as 50 per cent, of the 
total price to be paid. The middlemen, aTter delivery of the wool, 
consign it to one of the principal Indian markets for sale outright 
there, though some of the bigger merchants arrange to forward the 
wool to Liverpool for sale on a consignment basis, through exporting 
agencies at Karachi and Bombay, each individual parcel being auction^ 
on its .merits. • The exporting firms who undertake this business arrange 
the freight and insurance and generally pay, through a guarantee broker,, 
on the basis of a sterling bill at 3 months’ sight a percentage advance 
in rupees on the estimated price of the wool which therefore virtually 
remains the property of the merchant till it has been warehoused, valued 
and sold. No sale by private treaty is permitted unless the wool fails to 
find a buyer at auction, and when a final settlement of accounts is made 
the shipper claims a net commission of 2 per cent, in Bombay and 3 per- 
cent. in Karachi of which I per cent, in each case is paid to the broker. 
These auction sales were suspended during the war, though the: 
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arrangements, other than as regards freight and insurance between 
the consignor and the exporting firms, were not disturbed. 

po shewn in the Liverpool 

and veW r" Kandahar and Marwar, white 

ri j consignments represent 

sCuld designations under which they are marketed 

of origin indicating the district 

inc. Houser, is generally picked and cleaned upcountry, but export- 

advances against pressed bales as soon as they Line 

in!Ld of The unit of sale in the Karachi market "is the 

Shinmenf if ^ Bombay the candy of 21 Bombay maunds. 

Madr^fp 1 ^ gross. In 

Madias sales are made per lb. and wool is shipped in bales of four to five 

is ^ reaches the port in hamhs, and 

a consiani^Mif^ ’rsually made up in small lots, 
nsignment of more than a hundred bales being exceptional. 

WOOL MANUFACTURES. 

At the end of 1918 there were six woollen mills worldng in British 
Woollen milk , India employing 40,980 spindles and 1,309 
, •+!, O n . • There was also one mill in the Mysore 

fflctureTJll^oV^ spindles and 45 looms. Three of these mills nLiu- 

m^iXctured^ bS ® remainder 

X^st eSv^i Iml -r 7 Jn® manufactures is 

almost entirely in India itself and during the war they were all employed 

to their fullest capacity in meeting Government’s war requirements 

ZLl ’’bZlZl “/?«’!>'“« “'ses ala puttZ: 

flannels, blankets and hosiery. There are also in India not inconsi- 
derable quantities of hand manufactures of felts and blankets as well 
y of patoo smd P«s„i„ in Kaimii and tie North-West Fiontia 
Promncs. Hsndloom wearing is generally done with hand-spun yaZ 

£ tS aISL. “** of shawls 

larf^e imnort of mneV^ ’ ®^® ^ some years past a fairly 

large import of machine-spun worsted yarn. The exports of mann- 

foctured woollensfiy land from India were valued at £45 773 in 1914-15 

mi 1 arin/" manufaciures, both 

in 1918^19 war purposes the value had fallen to £22,350 

nesliffible and ind woollen piecegoods have always been 

the wl i T®"" 10,000 yards, and so also 

1 Seronly it mSMO exported being 80,450 in 1908-09 and 

One of the results of the great exhibition of 1851 in London was to 
Carpets. an interest in Indian pile carpets. 

Inese carpets wHch are for the most part Iiand- 
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knotted in tke Punjab and the United Provinces are generally 
composed of a woollen pile on a cotton warp, tbougb woollen warps with 
a silk pile are occasionally made to special order. The cMei centre of 
the industry is Amritsar where there are about two hundred looms 
at work. The wool used, which comes chiefly from Bikaner or from 
Kerman in Persia via Nushki, is locally spun and dyed with vegetable 
colours. Other centres outside the Kashmir State are Multan in the 
Punjab, Jaipur and Bikaner in Kajputana, Agra and Mirzapur in 
the United Provinces, and Ellore in the Madras Presidency. Carpet 
manufacture is also a feature of a number of jails, as for example 
Lahore, Agra, Yeraoda (near Poona) and Vellore. In Northern India 
the weavers are for the most part Kashmiri Mahomedans. Rugs and 
carpets from beyond the frontier have for many years found their way 
into Northern India and the two most important trade centres for these 
imports, which come chiefly from Persia, Russia and Turkestan are 
Peshawar, the capital of the North-West Frontier Province, and Quetta. 
In 1886-87 the exports of carpets did not exceed £20,000 in value. At 
the beginning of the century there was an American boom and in 1903-04 
the total exceeded £173,000, but this level was not touched, again until 
1910-11. The returns for the last six years are given in the table below. 


Table No. 144. — -Exports of carpets and nigs from British India from 

1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 


! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

... 

1913-14 ..... 

• 

• • 

Lbs. 

1,640,770 

£ 

153,446 

1914-15 


• • 

1,043,772 

102,054 

1915-16 

• 

• • 

1,581,869 

145,320 

1916-17 . . . . . 

9 

• • 

1,923,190 

190,873 

1917-18 

• 

• 9 

777,186 

99,495 

1918-19 

• 

• 9 

944,132 

98,466 


The chief recipients have always been the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, and it is probable that many carpets consigned 
in the first instance to the former country were subsequently reshipped to 
New York. The Amritsar carpet manufacturers in particular specialise 
for the American market. Beautiful reproductions are made at 
Amritsar and Agra of famous old carpets in the Vienna, South Kensington 
and other museums. 

METALS AND ORES. 


Manganese. 

The exploitation of the manganese deposits in India dates from 

1892. These deposits may be classified geo- 
logically as follows — 

{a) deposits associated with -rocks of the kodurite series, worked 
for export in the Vizagapatam District of the Madras 
Presidency ; 


Occurrence. 
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[b) deposits associated with rocks of Dharwar age, chiefly the 
gondite senes, found m (1) the Balaghat, Bhandara, Chhiiid- 

M ^^agpur districts of the Central Provinces, (2) the 
Panch Mahals District in the Bombay Presidency, (3) the 

cS“ JJfa J ■" 

(C) lateritoid ores found in (1) the Singhbhum District in Bihar 

Vhl District in the Central Pro- 

duces, (3) the Bellary District and the Sandur State in the 

Srf Chitaldrug, Kadur, Shimoga 

and Tumkur districts of the Mysore State, and (5) Goa iaiao 
111 true laterite). 

foufS“v!l Vizagapatem in 1892 and in the 

tons Wert’s shinoi^r^f exported. In 1900-01 90,000 

deener and tbp^rl troubles as the workings grew 

ie ores lich made further exploitation of 

Provinces Se^ow Ve 1 f profitable. The Central 

rrovinees are now the largest producers of manganese. 

recoveLd ‘^afd^ ®®2,291 tons were 

wotX nrnd^? ^ ^ n Russia of the first place among the 

define ^ Th tor , ^ considerable 

fot f-i • * * “ 815,047 long tons and the averao'e 

the fluc2Z'^''®“T Until the war broke oft 

correlated tf v«J ^ ^ ^olnme of_ exports were more or less directly 

adventit^ns dl ^''^de. Latterlv ak 

proluction of Wo'^ " connection with the increased 

stimulated e and the appreciation of prices has. 

iron aitwff of lower quality ores. The two existing 

ZnSies of fZ have manufactured since the war considerabM 

liill lio f T . ^.^‘^mmnganese and any expansion of this manufacture 

indj2, „°f Th. foil«™g Ubie shew, the ^SSv 

and value of manganese ore produced in India in 1918. ^ 

^ . 145. Quantity and value of manganese ore 'produced in 

India in 1918. 


* Pealt with under manufactures of iron. 
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Provinces. 


Value 


Quantity. 

f.o.b. at 
Indian 

Value per 
ton. 



ports. 


. 

Tons. 

1 £ 

£ 

Central Provinces 

438,828 

38,095 



Bombay Presidency , 

Mvsore . * * * 

1,293,953 

99,047 

42,856 

2-9 

2*6 

Bibar and. Oris'^ta * ' 

22,655 

1-9 

Madras Presidency . . ] ' 

16,345 

2,230 

42,497 

3,382 

2*6 

1*5 

Total' 

517,953 

1,481,735 

.2*8 



The number of workers employed in the manganese quarries is in the 
neiglibourliood of 20,000 annually. The workings in British India are 
subject to a royalty of 2^ per cent, on the sale value at the pit’s mouthj 
but as this is inconvenient to assess, the rate has been fixed as follows 
except in the case of Madras : J anna per ton of ore when the price per 
unit of first grade ore is 8 pence, and ^ anna for each additional penny 
in the unit price up to 11 pence. When the price per unit is 12 d. the 
royalty is 3 annas per ton of ore, an addition of one anna being made 
for each additional penny in the unit price up to 14 the scale there- 
after up to 18 d. being enhanced by a further 2 annas for every extra 
penny in the unit price. The royalties in Native States axe generally 
considerably higher.’| 

In Mysore labour is easily obtainable, but in the Central Provinces, 
Central India and Sandur it has frequently to be imported. • Work 
is generally done through contractors who are paid at a fixed rate 
per 1,000 cubic feet of stacked and cleaned ore and for dead work at a 
given rate per 1,000 cubic feet of cavity made in the quarry or of waste 
measured, according as the ‘ deads ’ are hard or soft. 

The following were the exports of manganese ore from the 1st April 

„ , 1913 onwards, according to ports. 

Exports. ' ^ ^ 


Table No. 146 . — Share of the ports in the exports of manganese ore from 

191S-14 omvards. 


Year. 

Vizagapa- 

tam. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Mormugao. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

191344 .... 

36,750 

606,724 

74,575 

86,747 

1914-15 .... 

14,250 

365,286 

61,054 

• • « 

191546 . . 

2,000 

392,915 

77,648 

» • • 

191647 .... 

7,950 

388,296 

233,337 

• « • 

191748 .... 

7C0 

247,608 

178.323 

« • 

1918-19 . . . . 1 

Nil, 

180,376 

204,935 

« • • 


Freight has not been obtainable for shipments from Moimugao 
since the outbreak of war and considerable accumulations are still lying 
at the wharf side. It is cheaper to rail the bulk of the deposits in the 
Central Provinces to Bombay rather than to Calcutta for shipment. 

The ‘distribution of Indian manganese ore in the quinquennium 
1909-10 to 1913-14 discloses that out of the total of more than 3,000,000 
tons 966,000 went to the United Kingdom, 750,000 to Belgium, 661,000 
to the United States of America, 485,000 to France, while Holland took 
93,000, Germany 33,000 and Japan 19,000. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of Mn (manganese) contained in 

_ ., ^ ^ ^ each ton of ore and shipment is made by the 

ymt of sale and shipment. . x * • t-n x i i 

ton. Ore containing 50 per cent, and upwards 

of Mn is considered first grade, 48 to 50 per cent, second grade and 45 
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“ J"Jy 1914 for ore of 

thebe t^ee grades delivered at a port in the United Ivingdoin 
respectively 9^ to QJ d, 9 to 9J, and 8| to 9 cl. 


Iron and Steel. 

Though deposits of iron ore of good quality have been proved in 

Iron and steel manufao- parts of India they seldom lie sufficiently 

ture. adjacent to the necessary coal supplies to 

iTr-nri„..+- j: • ■, working them on modern lines for the 

pxoductmn of iron and steel. Iron smelting by primitive methods was 

; . -u ^ spread industry all over the sub-continent, and pier 
4 .-U ^ turned out at Ivulti since 1875, but it was not iinti] 19l| 

fiilh- A ^ of steel in India by modern processes was success- 

M } demonstrated. The imports of iron and steel (including galvanised 

1 “ 191^-11 amounted to over 

l,-o0,000 tons valued at £1/ milhons. In addition the value of machinery 
imported exceeded £-5,000,000, including prime movers £553,000, elec- 
trical machines £345,000 and textile machinerv £2,186 000 There is 
thus an enormous field open to those who would develop the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in India, a field in uffich at present there 
aie only two companies working on European lines, the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company at Kulti (Bengal) and the Tata Iron and Steel 
1 Jamshedpur (late Sakchi) in Bihar and Orissa. The 

thousand men are employed, were opened 

^ apaymg concern until comparatively recently 

^ith four blast furnaces they have a potential output of 320 tons 

o pig iron a day, equivalent to a normal jaroduction of nearly 10 000 

80 959 T r 92,244 tons and in 1^7, 

- ns. In addition a single furnace has since November 1917 

whlch"'Se B ferro-manganese a month 

the 41lS T?' 7*"^’ was destined for the consumption of 

1907 "owns vain Company which was floated in 

otiss. z ar£™Ctrir:nrointai “ 

Arn ' xu ts 1 teutral Provinces, manganese 

S eWi/''- Provinces, magnesite 

™ commits The works 

^as blo^ t ^ li ’ “ September 1912 a second blast furnace 

but “ connection with the manufacture of steel, 

tons of vS ^ u f standing order with the works for 20,000 

Bernards of k S years for State Railways, but the 

SSSed thk L two years largely 

iron and 7^ 670 produced 167,868 tons of pig 

tons resnectfvlw*''-^® -lU ® compared with 152,460 and 36,-595 
s respectnely m the previous year. In 1918 the corresnondinv 
figures were 198,064 tons and 71,069 tons. corresponding 
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The Indian Iron and Steel Company with a share capital of £1 million 
has recently been floated to start the mannfactnre of pig iron, steel,, 
ferro-manganese, etc., at Asansol, 130 miles from Calcutta near an im- 
portantrailway iuncbion and close to the Eaniganj, Jherria and Barakar 
coalfields. The initial plant which will include two blast furnaces 


capable of producing 300 tons of pig iron or 200 tons of ferro-manganese 
daily and by-product recovery coke ovens is in course of erection. 

The exports of pig iron, ferro-manpnese, and iron and steel manu- 

Exnorts factures during the last six years are shewn 

in the table below. 


Table No. 147 . — Quantities and values of exports of pig iron, ferTO-numganese 
and of %ron and steel manufactures from 1913-14 onwards. 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

j 

1914-15. 

1915-lG. 

1916-17. 

. 1917 

-IS. 

1918-19. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


i^Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Fig iron 

82,592 

282,418 

52,055 

182,613 

71,378 

249,619 

102,329 

357,290 

49,782 

200,608 

9,596 

70,497 

Ferro-man- 
ganese. * 

« • 

« • 

• 

* 

• • 

• • 

2,608 

60,424 

2,101 

38,346 

10,878 

272,045 

Iron and 
stool 

828 

12,725 

447 

6,912 

1,208 

15,032 

749 

15,667 

2,850 

16,040 

SIS 

17,268 

manufac- 

tures. 




J 

i 

i 



- 

1 . 





*Xot previously recorded separately. 


^ Practically the whole of the above was shipped from Calcutta. The 
chief markets for pig iron have been Japan and the Australian Common- 
wealth, while manufactured goods went mainly to Aden, Maldives, 
Bahrein Isles, and East Africa. Exports of ferro-manganese were 
mainly to the United States of America and France. 


Gold. 

, India contributes only about 2 per cent, of the world’s jproduce of 

Chief producing areas. occupies the seventh position among 

the gold producing countries of the world.. 
About 95 per cent, of the Indian output h obtained from the Kolar field 
in eastern Mysore, about forty miles from Bangalore, where there is a 
single gold-bearing reef of quartz some four miles long. Rather less than 
2 per cent, is obtained from Hyderabad and the balance comes from the 
Anantapur field in the district of that name in the Madras Presidency. 
The prosperity of the Kolar gold field dates from 1885 and the high 
water mark of output was reached twenty years later when 631,116 ozs. 
valued at £2,373,457 were recovered, and £1,066,615 was paid out in. 
dividends by the five companies working the reef. Since then there 
has been some fluctuation in the output though within comparatively 
narrow limits, the value in 1913 being £2,150,194 and in 1917: 
£2,067,541. 
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Electrical power provided from the falls of the Cauvery River a 
■'Sivasamudxam, 92 miles distant, was brought to the field in 1902 and 
has since been added to, the supply now amounting to 12,000 kilo- 
watts. In addition the Kolar mines power station, originally started 
to supplement the hydro-electric sujpply with electricity generated by 
steam power, is a valuable stand-by in the event of any interruption to 
the main transmission line. 

The mines are thoroughly well equipped and efficiently managed. 
The cyaniding process is employed to deal with the tailings. The deepest 
workings exceed 5,000 feet in the Ooregum mine. 

The royalty paid to the Mysore Government is in the neighbourhood 
of £70,000 annually (apart from the charges for electric energy at the 
rate of £12 per Idlo-watt year) while the number of persons employed 
is according to the latest figures 25,500. The whole of the output of 
gold was until 1914-15 exported from Bombay in the form of ingots 
for refining, but latterly a considerable portion of it has been taken over 
by the Bombay mint for coinage purpose. In 1918 2,109,660 gold 
moJiurs, equivalent in weight and fineness to the sovereign, were coined 
at the Bombay mint, and thereafter up to April 1919, when mintino- 
was suspended, 1,295,644 sovereigns were coined. Between the years 
1914-15 and 1918-19 over 2-| million ounces of mint standard gold were 
received by the Bombay mint from the South Indian mines. 

The other productive gold mines are the Hutti mine in the Lingsagar 
District of Hyderabad State, which in 1914 yielded over £80,000 worth 
of gold, the Anantapiir field in the Anantapur District of the Madras 
Presidency, and the Dhalbhum field in Chota Nagpur where, however, 
operations have scarcely gone beyond the prospecting stage. About 
ten years ago a good deal of expenditure was incurred in the exploita- 
tion of the Dharwar field which lies partly in the district of that name 
and partly in the Sangli State in the Bombay Presidency, but. the reef 
proved too poor to work profitably and the attempt was given up in 
1911. The gold dredging in the bed of the Irrawaddy along a stretch 
of some 120 miles between Myitkyina and Bhamo ' in which a good 
deal of capital has been sunk has proved disappointing. 


Table No. 148. T oilu6 of gokZ ‘pToduc&d vn Inclid froyi IQIS oYiwdfds 

classified according to provinces. 


Provinces. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Mysore 

£ 

2,150,194 

£ 

2,159,604 

£ 

2,185,409 

£ 

2,124,129 

£ 

2,067,541 

£ 

1,935,78:) 

Hyderabad 

77,223 

30,479 

68,338 i 

71,577 

52,013 

44,936 

Madras 

43,194 

82,959 

101,324 

04,789 ^ 

87,066 

67/219 

Burma 

20,767 

• 

14,295 

12,340 

' 7,710 1 

4,248 

739 

Punjab 

, 517 

994 

604 

810 

857 

641 

United Provinces 

' 17 

. 24 

31 

31 

31 

27 

Bihar and Orissa 

* • 

■ • 

1,800 

3,977 

10,133 1 

9,905 

Total 


2,338,355 

2,369,846 

CO 

o 

2,221,889. 

2,060,152 
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Silver. 

Silver has only within the last decade been added to the list of 
Production. metals won within the coafines of the Indian 

Empire. Nearly the whole output conies from 
the Bawdwin mine in the Northern Shan States in Upper Burma but 
IS Cj[uite insignificant in comparison with the country's re(^uirements 
India being by far the largest consumer of silver in the world. 


Table No. 149 . — Production and mine 0 / silver in India from 1913 

onwards. 


Pbovinces. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

i 

1917. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value* 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

i 

i 

1 Value. 

Burma — 

Oz. 

£. 

* 

Oz. 

£. 

Oz. 

£. 

Oz. 

£. 

Oz. 

j 

£. 

Bawdwin 

Madras Presi- 

125,209 

15,338 

236,446 

26,896 

284,875 

31,099 

759,012 

88,552 

i 

1,580,557 

237,083 

deucy — 
Anantapur . 

« • 

1 

1 * “ 

i 

« « 

512 

51 

1,362 

136 

1,281 I 

133 


The total output of silver at BaAvdwin in 1918 was 1,970,614 ounces 

valued at £295,592 and the smelting plant at Namtu when completed 

will be capable of producing nearly 2| million ounces of silver yearlv. 

The Anantapur gold field contributed the balance of 1,169 ounces 
valued at £104. 

The whole of the silver produced in Burma was taken over at a 
fixed rate by the Government of India for the purpose of minting. 

Tungsten. 

_ Tungsten is necessary for the manufacture of high speed steel and 
m the form of wire for the filaments of incandescent lamps, while tung- 
states are employed in dyeing and fire-proofing and other industrial 
processes. Until ten years ago the chief source of supply of the metal 
was the United States of America but to the estimated total world’s 
production of 10,000 tons of tungsten concentrates carrying' 60 to 70 

in 1917, Burma contributed 
about a third, India s position as the principal producer of wolfram 

is now threatened by China which is estimated to be in a position to 
put 7,000 tons annually on the market. 

The exploitation of the Tavoy and Mergui districts for this metal 
Production. A^hich occurs in the form of wolframite, to the 

^ "^Eich attention had been drawn bv 

hhe Geological Survey, only began in 1909. The output for the statis- 
tical year ending on the 31st March 1910 was 100 tons and thouoii 262 
tons were obtained during the remaining months of 1910, progress was 
or a ime hampered not only by lack of communication and 
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diflSicuIties of transport but also by shortsighted and wasteful methods 
of extraction, the labour employed being chiefly Chinese and Telegu, 
The production figures of subsequent years for the Tavoy District 
are given in the following table. 


Table No. 150. — OutfuV^ of tvolfram concentrates from Tavoy from 1911 

onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

• 

Tons. 

1911 

1,091 

1912 

1,499 

1913 

1,^508 

1914 

1,630 

1915 . . 

2,115 

1916 ........ 

3,034 

1917 

3,654 

1918 

3,636 


Until the outbreak of the war practically the whole of the wolfram 
won was exported to G ermany for metallurgical treatment. Since 1914 
the whole of it has been taken over by the Home Government at 
controlled rates (latterly 60 shillings per unit) and the efforts made to 
encourage the production of the mines have met with very satisfactory 
response. Communications have been improved and all the important 
mines rendered easy of access. The acute shortage of labour was met 
by the importation of Chinese through Government agency and later 
by the employment of Burmese ‘ ticket of leave ’ coolies. Scientific 
mining methods have been introduced both in underground work and 
in the treatment of the surface deposits, which are of unusual extent and 
value. Hydraulic mining, through the use of monitors, is practised on 
several properties. Hydro-electric power schemes are in operation on 
one or two mines and others are under examination. Modern concen- 
trating mills for the recovery of wolfram and tin from crushed quartz 
have been designed and erected. Deep level development, made 
possible by the installation of air compressors and machine drills is 
being proceeded with on the larger mines. The field is emera'ino* from 

the time when it depended on the cobbing hammer, pan, and sluice 
box. 

At Byingyi in the Yamethin District wolfram is now being profitably 
exploited, arid in the Southern Shan States is situated the important 
wolfram-cassiterite mine of Mawchi. There are productive deposits 
in the Thaton and Amherst districts, and from Mergin' 368 tons were 
exported in 1917. There are vast tracts of country lying between the 

j * * i ^ . are difficult of access and await the 

enterprising prospector’s attention. Outside Burma the only mines 
n ow producing wolfram are at Degana on the J odhpur-Bikaner Railway 
in Rajputana and to a very small extent at Singhbhum in Bihar and 

* Based on royalty returns and not actual shipments. 
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^issa. Insignificant occurrences have also been discovered in the 

]\agpur District in the Central Provinces and the Trichinopoly District 
01 the^Madras Presidency. 


Table No. 151. 'Quantity and value of tungsten ore* produced in India 

according to provinces in 1918. 


Provinces. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1. Burma — 



Tons. 

£ 

Tavoy .... 

Mergui ..... 

Southern Shan States . 

Thaton .... 

Kyaukse .... 


m 

• 

• 

• 

3,636 

377 

287t 

92 

•1 

610,833 

52,491 

41,615 

13,663 

17 

2. E-ajputana — 





Marwar 

■ •• ,• 

* » 

• 

37 

7,205 

3. Bihar and Orissa — 





Singhhhum 

• • 


2 

498 


Total 

* 

4,431 

726,322 


" i.e., wolfram concentrates, 
t See note under Tin. 


Unit of sale. 


In 1917 the total mine production was 4,542 tons. The figures of 
Exports. export which are compiled for the statistical 

year (April to March) amounted to 4,782 tons in 
1917-18 and 4,870 tons, in 1918-19. Practically the whole of the 
concentrates go direct to the United Kingdom, but there have been 
occasional shipments via the Straits Settlements. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of WO3 in the concentrate. Each 

shipment is assayed and this percentage deter 
mined and the price per ton a rived at. The 
price before the war was about 35 shillings per unit and it was fixed by 
Government at 55 shillings and subsequently at 60 shillings equivalent 
with an assay of 60 per cent WO3, to £180 a ton. The unit of ship- 
ment of the concentrate is the bag varying in weight from 56 to 112 lbs. 

The removal of controlled prices and the Chinese competition 
has dealt the Bu- ma wolfram mines a severe blow, but it is hard to believe 
that they will not be able to hold their own in the future when markets 
for their products assume a normal state again. 

Tin. 

Tin mining is now a, definitely established industry in Burma, The 

Production. output exceeded £50,000 in 1912 

of which seven-tenths and three-tenths were 
contributed by block tin and tin ore, respectively. All the foreign 
exports of tin are from Burma where cass'terite is obtained by washing 
nlluvial gravels, chiefly in the Mergui and Tavoy districts. 
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Table No. 152. pToductwn of tin and tin oto in Bwjnci in 1918 


Producing areas. 

Block tin. 

Tin 

ORE. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burma — 

Southern Shan States 

Tavoy .... 

Mergui .... 
Thaton , . . 

Amherst .... 

Cwts. 

i 

• * *' j 

• 1 
2,014 

* • • 

£ 

i 

2^*123 

« * « 

Cwts. ' 

7,609 

4,053 

I,471i 

1,157 

1,317 

f 

51,361 

31,056 

12,432: 

2,896' 

8,767 

Total 

2,014 : 

j 

28il23 

15,607 

106,512 


«wi;s. 01 mn ore were prGdLUcecl in Tavoy. Most of 
tJie tin won in the Mergui District is smelted locally by Chinamen in small 
native furnaces and the block tin obtained goes into local consumption 
in Inciia and Burma, but practically the whole of the ore from other 
localities is exported in the form of high-grade concentrates. In the case- 
of mixed tin and wolfram concentrates the ore used formerly to be 
shipped in the first instance to the Straits Settlements for separation.. 
A separating plant has now been put up at Tavoy, but large quantities- 
of mixed concentrates are still shipped from Burma untreated to England, 
for separation there. The estimate of 7,609 cwts. credited to the Shan 
States in the above table under the head of ore is calculated on an 
average proportion of 57 per cent, tin in the total quantitv of 13,349' 
cwts. of concentrates produced in 1918, the balance being" credited to* 
wolfram in table No. 151 which will be found in the article on tungsten. 

Iable. No-. 153. Exports of tin and tin ore diuringthe last six years from 

Burma, 


Year. 

Foreign.. 

Coastwise. 

Quantity. 

Valiie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 . . . 

1914- 15 ... 

1915- 16 . . 

1916- 17 . . . ' 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 . . . ’ 

Cwts. 

4,212 

2,300 

1,741 

4,281 

6,004 

7,423 

£ 

24,482 

12,934 

8,823 

23,453 

42,450 

62,268 

Cwts. 

1,466 

1,547 

2,178 

1,662' 

2,326 

1,880 



£ 

13,729 

13,018^ 

18,549 

16,093 

26,466 

25,165 


Lead. 

The exports of lead from India are entirely confined to- Burma and 

Oceurrenee. produce of a single mine, that of 

; „ ' ^ Bawdwininthe Northern Shan States which 

IS owned by the Burma Mines- Ld,, but financed by another company 
called the Bmma Corporation. On the 30th June 1918 the ore 
reserves of this mine stood at 4,300,000 tons assaying 24^-2 oz. of* 
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Sliver, 26-8 per cent, of lead, 18-72 per cent, zinc and -07 per cent, 
copper, of which 3,793,000 tons have been proved. The existence of 
tois mine had long been vaguely known and it had been worked by 
Yunnanese for its silver until about 50 years ago. When the conces- 
sion over this area was first taken up in 1902 enormous heaps of lead 
slag were found which had been abandoned by the Chinese after ex- 
tra/Cting soniG of tli© iGad. and. nearly all ttic silver. 

• tbe end of 1908 practically no smelting was carried on, but 

in 1909 a light railway from the mine to Nam Yao on the Shan States 
branch of the Burma Eailway close to Lashio was completed, and 
nearly 12,000 tons of lead slag and 485 tons of ore obtained from open- 

transported to Mandalay, and 5,030 tons of lead 
and 27,000 ozs. of silver obtained from them. 

At the end of 1911 the smelting plant was transferred from Mandalay 
o Namtu which is about 15 miles from Bawdwin and 36 miles from 
f^am Yao and a refining plant also set up. The ores which are very 
rich, consist of argentiferous galena and zinc-sulphide and a small quan- 
tity of copper pyrites, with traces of antimony and nickel. A h%ro- 
electric power scheme has been put in hand and the smelting capa- 
Cl y of the works is being increased. When these works are completed 
the outturn of required lead will be 31,500 tons annually for which there 
shou d be no difficulty m finding a market in China and Japan after 

A very large stafi is employed at the mine and at Namtu, the superior 
statt being chiefly American, while the coolies who number between 
seven and eight thousand are for the most part Shans or Yunnanese. 

The present scale of working is some 150 tons of galena per dav 
which yields about 50 tons of lead and 5,000 ounces of silver. 

Between 1908-09 and 19^-14 the average value of lead imported in 
Imports. India was [£140,000, chiefly in the form of sheet 

lead for tea chests but also lead for pipes 
sheets, and tubes and pig lead. r > 

The production of the Bawdwin mine in 1918 amounted to 50,679 
Exports. tons of ore yielding 17,507 tons of pig lead, 

^^d 2,042 tons of slag yielding 760 tons of picy 
lead, the total value of both being £431,101. The following table 
shews the recorded foreign exports of lead during the last six years. 

Table No. 154. Quantity and value of foreigji exports of lead from 

1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 


1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 


Quantity. 

Cwts. 

69,862 

180,365 

216,955 

208,431 

211,397 

185,951 


Value. 


£ 

59,309 

115,210 

239,028 

364,895 

339,510 

287,121 


Q 2 
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In 1914-15 over 2,000 tons went to Ceylon, chiefly for tea chests, 
and in 1916-17 4,500 tons. In addition to these exports, there was a 
large and increasing coasting trade with India, which amounted in 
1916-17 to 57,164 cwts. and in the following year to 116,246 cwts. In 
1918-19, the increase was more marked as the total quantity reached 
173,504 cwts. valued at £282,390. 


Zinc. 

The principal occurrence of zinc in India is in association with the 

silver-lead ores of Bawdwin in the Northern 
ccnrrence. Shan States. The zinc won from this mine 

was until the outbreak of war chiefly exported to Antwerp and 
Hamburg in the form of ore for conversion into spelter, and when 
these outlets were closed there was temporarily a large accumulation 
of stocks at Rangoon. A mill is in course of erection at Namtu to 
deal with both lead and zinc concentrates, an experimental plant to 
separate the galena from the zinc sulphide having yielded satisfactory 
results. At present a great deal of zinc is lost in the lead smelting 
works partly by volatilisation and partly in the residual slag from 
which, though it contains about 20 per cent, zinc sulphide, the recovery 
of the metal is considered impracticable. Zinc ore has a particular 
value for India apart from its metallic content as a potential source 
of sulphur. The Government of India is therefore interesting itself 
in the proposal to erect zinc smelting works at Jamshedpur where 
the zinc concentrates from Bawdwin will be dealt with, and the 
spelter and sulphuric acid yielded made available to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company for their own purposes and for subsidiary 
companies. The plant which it is proposed to erect with a loan 
from Government, will be capable of dealing with 25,000 tons of zinc 
concentrates and the estimated output is 10,000 tons of spelter per 
annum. The following table shews the exports of zinc ore from Burma 
during the last six years. 


Table No. 155. — Quantity and value of zinc ore exported from Burma 

from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . . ... 

7,627 

31,400 

1914-15 . . . . , . , . 

4,887 

22,800 

1915-16 . . . . ... 

87 

5,000 

1916-17 . . . . . . . . 

3,198 

15.733 

1917-18 

2 

10 

1918-19 . ..... 

mi. 

mi. 


The whole of it was obtained from Bawdwin. In 1916-17 a consi- 
derable amount of ore went to Japan and the balance to the United 
Kingdom. Exports practically ceased in 1917-18, when experimental 
work began at Namtu in connection with concentrates. 
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Copper. 

Thongli the internal consumption oi copper in India exceeds in value 

£2,000,000 annually, attempts to work commer- 
ro TIC ion. cially the indigenous deposits of the mineral 

have met Avith very limited success so far. A certain quantity of 
argentiferous copper-ore occurs in association with the lead-zinc ore 
bodies of the Bawdwin mines in the Northern Shan States of Burma , 
and the existence of considerable quantities of copper in Sikkim has 
been established, but it remains to be seen AA^-liether its extraction is 
commercially possible. A great deal of morey has been lost in the 
attempt to exploit the copper deposits in the Singhbhum District of 
Chota NagpuL' in the province of Bihar and Orissa during the past fifty 
years. Latterly the Rakha mine Avhich the Cape Copper Company have 
been working since 1909 has shewn such promise (with ore reserves of a 
payable grade believed to exceed 450,000 tons) that a smelting plant 
capable of producing 1,000 tons of refined copper annually has been 
erected, and smelting for blister actually begun. The following table 
shows the output of copper ore from this mine since 1910. The 
decrease in 1918 is ascribed to temporary causes. No copper has 
been or will be exported, except small quantities of ore for testing 
purposes until the plant for treating the ores is in full working order. 

Table No. 156 . — Output of copper ore in Chota Nagpur from' 1910 

omvards. 


Y ear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1910 

864 

2,304 

1911 

2,079 

2,911 

1912 . .■ 

8,984 

13,476 

1913 

3,639 

8,085 

1914 . . 

4,400 

6,600 

1915 

8,010 

12,015 

1916 

2,173 

3,259 

1917 

20,108 

30,162 

1918 

3,619 

4,053 


Chromite. 


\. 


Occurrence. 


Chromite is mined in Baluchistan, in the Mysore, Shimoga and Hassan 

districts of Mysore, and the Singhbhum District 
of Chota Nagpur in the proAdnce of Bihar and 
Orissa. There are also occurrences in the Andaman Islands and in the 
Salem District, Madras Presidency. The ore is used in the manufacture 
of ferro-chrome and chrome steel, while the salts of chromium are 
largely used in connection with tanning and dyeing. The quantity and 
value of chromite produced in 1916, 1917 and 1918 are shewn overleaf. 
The increase in 1918 in the Mysore output is due to the successful 
opening up of the Bhairapur deposits. 
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Table No. m .— Quantity and value of chromite 'p^-oduced in India durina 

1916, 1917 and 1918. 


Provinces. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

i 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

f 

Qeiautity. 

Value. 

Baluchistan 

Bihar and Orissa 
Mysore 

Tons. 

7,620 

2,737 

9,802 

7,620 

2,495 

6,286 

Tons. 
15,659 
3,266 i 
8,136 

j, 

! £ 

' 15,659 

3,111 
7,446 

1 

Tons. 

22,944 

1,085 

33,740 

£ 

22,944 

1,644 

27,474 

f 

Total 

20,159 

16,401 

27,061 1 

I 

1 

26,216 

57,769 

52,063 


The pre-war average did not exceed 6,000 tons annually and went to 
Exports. Hamburg, whence it probably found its way 

firm I'n L j r Essen. ^ At the outbreak of war a German 

IrTlQiAi quantity collected and ready for shipment. 

j thousand tons were shipped, and in 1917-18 nearly fifteen 
thousand, and more would have probably gone forward if freight had 
been available the deposits at Hindubagh being now linked up via 
89 the Bostan-Bolan Section of the North Western Eailway. 

to Itllv Tn8 t! t 1 IT. T 

5 1918-19, the total shipments from India aggre- 

o ted 39,381 tons, of wEich 12,740 tons of Mysore ore valued at £28,000 

chTeflftoThi Mormugao) 

chiefly to the United Kingdom for munition purposes. 

The price is governed in the United Kingdom by the percentage of 
Unit of sale. sesquioxide of chromium contained in the 

, -1 ■ ,. payment being generally made on a 50 

per cent, basis after analysis. A return of 2 shillings to 2s 6d per unit 

TT^-h A percentage has been ascertained. The demand 


Corundum. 

The occurrences of corundum in India (chiefly in the form oJ 
Production. crystals) are widely distributed, but little orga- 

returns of production a7e‘in™pfetf ‘ Sm'’nSm“i,'Ti 

ie°tie **5'“““ “1 tie otier chief areas of jccnrrm?i 

M hills in Assam, the Trichinopoly District of 

folloS^^re tr “ Oenteal Indio. The 

following are the statistics of production available from 1913 onward^ 
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Table No. 158. — Production of corundiim in India from 1913 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913 .... 

Cwts. 

7,960 

2,ok 

19 14 ........ 

2,360 

447 

1915 ........ 

1,246 

277 

1916 ........ 

37,361 

2,783 

1917 

41,426 

3,875 


1918 


39,281 


4,106 


Coruiidnm, on account of its use as an abrasive, is a regular item of 
trade in most Indian cities where the lapidary still flourishes and it is 
•collected in a casual way by agriculturists and cowherds who dispose it of 
through the village hanias to the large dealers.* The shortage of foreign 
.supplies greatly encouraged mining activity in Assam in the last three 
years for which figures of production are available, the output from 
which area in 1918 aggregated 1896 tons. In view of the competition 
•of carborundum manufactures in the United States and the commercial 
•extraction of corundum from felspar in Canada, the Indian export trade 
is never likely to attain any considerable dimensions. No separate 
.statistics of exports are maintained. 


Monazite. 

The monazite sands of Travancore owe their economic importance 

to the fact that they contain a percentage of 
Occurrence. thoria, from which thorium nitrate used in the 

manufacture of incandescent gas mantles is derived, ceria and other 
rare earths. In 1911 the occurrence of these sands near Cape Comorin 
was exploited by a concern which eventually came under German 
•control, and the concentrates to the extent of 3,200 tons extracted 
during 1911 and 1913 were said to have been shipped to Hamburg, 
.the manufacture of thorium nitrate in India having never yet been 
.attempted. Previous to the discovery of monazite in Travancore, 
Brazil enjoyed a monopoly. Occurrences in the Tinnevelly district of the 
Madras Presidency east of Cape Comorin, near Waltair in the Vizaga- 
patam District, as well as in the Cochin State, have since been reported. 

The following table indicates the production of monazite from 1911 
•onwards. 


Table No. 159. — Quantity and value of monazite produced in India, 


Year. 

Quantity- 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1911 

• . •• 

* • 

•« 


tt • 

832 

24,044 

1912 


« * 


• 

• •* 

1,135 

41,419 

1913 


.* * 

• 

• 

« • 

1,235 

42,012 

1914 

* • 

m 

* 

* 

.» • 

1,186 

41,411 

1915 

• • 



• 

* • 

1,108 

33,238 

1916 

« ' • 



' • 


1,292 

37,714 

1917 


« « 

• 


'ft 

1,940 

56,489 

1918 




.• ' 

W ' 

2,il7 

68,819 


^ Holland, Hayden and Fermop.s Mineral Prodnctinn of India, 1909-13, p. 266. 
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Exports from Travancore in the same period, foreign and coastwise, 
Exports. amounted to 7, <06 tons of an approximate 

„ 1 . , value of £220,000. German interests have of 

B^rXsh cTThtT^Tr'' Company reconstructed vdth 

OTtisn capital. The exports amounting to 604 tons valued at £27 000 

1917-18 and 1918-19 from the 
British Indian port_ of Tuticorin were probably for the most part of 

ravancore monazite. The principal recipient was the United ’ States 

ot America, and next to her came the United Kingdom. Small quan- 
tities were also taken by Japan. 

The unit of shipment in Tuticorin is the bag of one cwt. 




The principal occurrence in India of magnesite, which is of value- 
Occurrence. ^ source of carbon dioxide and as a refrac- 

„ -T . ^ material, is over an area of about 4-i- 

tIT Hills near Salem, m the Madras- Presidency! 

L tv. \7 f being systematically worked at present is 

m the Mysore District of the Mysore State. This magnesite is used 

MLsm i ^'^“^^‘ibubi for the furnaces at 

mafnil+J Jamshedpur. Analysis of Salem 

^ “ average content of magnesium carbonate of 

spot to produce c “apesite is calcined on the 

about son® n .1 ^'■'istic magnesia obtained at a temperature of 
bu?S!.? C and exported m that form, the manufacture of dead 
C^ali!^ calcining at a temperature of 1,700° 

Lm S vail to the cost of fuel. Apart 

to? of br^K 1 of cement and for the manufac- 

Indiau malLl ^ u Pomace linings there is also a possibility of 

si«m solff oflpS sS “‘Sn- 

fov magnesite were mined in 1902, the figure 

for the following year was 825 tons only and in 1909, 737 tons In lIlO 

afto a marked development in 1912 and 1913, and again in 1916 and 


Table No. 160.— QMaw% and value of magnesite produced in India from- 

1912 onwards. 


Year. 

Qiiimtity. 

Value. 

1912 ... 

Tons. 

£ 

1913 . . . ’ ' 

15,379 

4,614 

1914 . . . * * V V * • 

16,198 

4,776 

1915 . . ' * * 

1,680 

5-57 

1916 . . . ‘ ’ ' * • • 

7,450 

3,974 

1917 . . . ' ■ ‘ 

17,640 

14,365 

1918 . . . * * V ‘ 

18,202 

14,559 

, . * • . ■ . 

0,853 

4,641 



The quantities and values of calcined magnesite exported during' 

Exports official years are shewn below. In' 

addition to the figures there given about 300 
tons of lump calcined magnesite and 2,300 tons of crude magnesite 
were exported to the United Kingdom in 1916-17, and in 1917-18 nearly 
6,500 tons of crude magnesite. 


Table No. 161. — Quantities and value of calcined magnesite exported 
from the Madras Presidency from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity.- 

Value. 

1913-14: ........ 

Tons. 

3,824 

£ 

8 922 

1914:-lt) 

7,064 

11,896 

1915-16 

8,097 

. 18,213 

1916-17 ........ 

6,848. 

14,991 

1917-18 

6,471 

11,789 

1918-19 

1,147 

5,822 


In 1913-14 only 6 per cent, of the total went to the United Kingdom' 
and 55 per cent, to Germany and 39 per cent, to Belgium. Since the 
outbreak of war nearly the whole of the export has gone to the 
United Kingdom except in 1915-16 when 3,000 tons were shipped to* 
France. 

The unit of sale in Madras for calcined magnesite is the ton and 
shipment is made in bags of 186 or 190 lbs. 


LAG, 


Cultivation. 


Lac is the resinous exudation of certain scale insects of the genus 

tacliardia, frequenting particular trees, the 
nature of the host being an important factorr- 
in the resultant crop. The best lac is obtained from the Schleicher a 
trijuga {husumh) but very large quantities are derived from other 
species such as the hutea frondosa (palas), acacia arabica (babul) and 
zizyphus jujuba (beer) while the albizzia lebbek (siris), shorea rohusta 
(sal), ficus religiosa {pipul) smdcajanus indicus {arhar) are also suitable- 
hosts for the insect. The cultivation of lac is probably one of the oldest 
minor industries in India, and if the dye was originally valued more 
than the resin it yielded, the latter is- referred to as a wood varnish as- 
far back as the beginning of the 16th century in the Ain-i-AJcbari. 

Lac is obtained in India from four mains areas^ (1) the Central India 

area including Ghota Nagpur, and the adjoining 
districts of Orissa, Bengal and the United 
Provinces, the north-eastern forests of the Hyderabad State and the ^ 
Central Provinces generally, and the Chattisgarh and Nagpur divisions ' 
in particular {palas snidi kusumb), (2) BinA {babul), (3) Central Assam 
(pipul ojxAarhar) and (4) Upper Burma and. the Sham States - (pipul 
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Area and occurrence. 


-palas). There is sporadic cultivation elsewhere, for example, in the 
Punjab (beer), and the principal factories are situated in the United 
Provinces (Mirzapur and Balrampur) and Bihar. There are also two 
factories in Calcutta where shellac is manufactured by special processes 

■ on a considerable scale. In certain grades the best machine-made lac 

■ cannot compete with hand- made. 

No actual estimate of production is possible owing to the difficulty 

of obtaining reliable statistics of the sticklac 
ro uc ion. crop, and this uncertainty makes lac a highly 

; speculative trade and leads to frequent fluctuation in the market values. 
Por example, in 1903-04 the price rose to 230 shillings per cwt. and the 
.stocks in London were as low as 12,000 chests while the heavy exports 
of 1908-09 and the following year brought the price down to 60 shillings, 
with 100,000 chests unsold. At the time of the outbreak of war the 
price of T. N. shellac on the London market was only 59 shillings per 

• cwt,, and in the next twelve months prices fell so rapidly that the 
' Calcutta price (Es. 22 per maund) was scarcely high enough to justify 

■ collection and manufacture. It was only in July 1915, when fresh uses 

• came to be found for it as a varnish for shells, etc. and shellac was 
declared contraband of war, that a revival of prices began. 


Table No. 162. — Prices per bazaar maund in Calcutta of T. N. shellac 

monthly^ from August, 1914. 


Months. 

1914 

1915 

■ 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Ds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs, 

..January .... 

• * • 

30i 

32 

68 

93 

February .... 

• • « 

28i- 

35 

72 

89 

. March .... 

« • ft 

27 

36 

85 

95 

April . . . . 

m * m 

25 

38 

99 

91 

-May 

... 

25 

40| 

86 

83 

• June 

* ft • 

24 

41 

92 

90 

‘July . . . 

• ft ft 

234- 

43 

87 

94 

August 

26 

25" 

60 

87 

96 

► September . . . 

(Market 

271- 

63 

80 

92 


closed). 





‘.October .... 

23 

29 

52 

58 

96 

November 

24 

31 

61 

62 

97 

December , . . 

26 

S7i 

74 

, , wx/ 

100 


There are four distinct crops of shellac in India known as bysahh 
.kushmi, hathi and respectively in order of commercial importance, 

though the tefe’ crop is generally larger than the Icushmi. The average 
. annual production of sticklac in India may be placed in the neighbour- 
hood of 730,000 cwts. to which should be added 20,000 ewts. from 
: Siam and Indo-China, the only other producing countries, to arrive 
at the world;S figure of three quarters of a million cwts., representing 
about 350,000 cwts. of shellac, a maund (forty seers) of sticklac yielding 
‘ on an average about eighteen seers of shellac. 
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SticMac is the incrustation on the twigs of the tree which contains 

three main constituents, lac resin, the onter- 
Trade descriptions. most portion of the incrustation, lac wax, 

immediately surrounding the lac insect, and lac dye contained in the 
body of the insect itself. Sticklac when ground and sifted and washed 
free of so much of the dye as is soluble becomes seedlac or grainlac, 
which is converted into shellac by fusing it over a slow fire. A small 
<juantity of orpiment is frequently added to produce the light yellow 
colour required in the finer grades, and an admixture of rosin (colophony) 
is also occasionally made to lower the melting point. The mixture 
is then fused by twisting it in long narrow bags before an open fire and 
the molten liquid is squeezed through the bags and spread out uniformly 
on porcelain cylinders. When cold these sheets are assorted according 
to colour, the thick pieces and impurities being punched out and cast 
into the bags for remelting. To produce buttonlac, the molten lac is 
dropped on to a smooth surface instead of being stretched. The only 
other commercial forms of lac which need be noticed are garnetlac, which 
is a dark red lac made from Assam or Burma sticklac by the spirit or 
wet process, usually with about 10 per cent rosin, but without 
orpiment, tongue lac, and hiri, the residue remaining in the bags after 
melting. Button and tongue lac are usually made from medium to good 
quality sticklac, while shellac is made in all grades. 

In India there is a considerable demand for hiri in connection with 
the manufacture of bangles, bracelets, toys and articles of domestic 
utility, the ornamentation of ivory and metalware, or as a cement. 

Repeated attempts to cultivate lac in Japan, Formosa and German 

East Africa having proved fruitless and the 
Exports. produce of Siam and Indo-China together 

being only 2-|- per cent, of that of India the latter enjoys a practical 
monopoly of the trade. In the table below the general rise in world 
prices is reflected in the enhanced value of the exports during the last 
two years. 

Table No. 163. — Exports of lac by sea from British India to foreign 

countries from 1913-14 onwards. 


Manufactured . 


Year- 

Shellac. 

i 

1 

Buttonlac. 

Total. 

/ 

Average 
value per 
cwt. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 

275,357 

1,131,875 

21,865 

87,139 

297,222 

1,219,015 

4-2 

1914-lB . . ^ 

307,845 

940,979 . 

25,526 

1 

83,135 

333,371 

1,024,115 

3-0 

1915-16 . 

358,661 

1,031,589 

12,610 

38,177 

371,271 

1,069,766 ^ 

2*8 

1916-17 . 

324,284 

1,033,599 

3,109 

12,991 

327,393 

1,713,257 

5-2 

1917-18 . - 

289,676 ■ 

2,394,317 

2,759 

28,282 

292,435 

2,422,599 

8*2 

1918-19 

222,889 

1,866,263 

3,520 

37,533 

226,409 

1,903,796 

8-4 
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Table No. ]64. — Exforts of lac hy sea from British India to foreign 

countries from 1913-14 omcards — conoid. 


UsMASTrACTUEED. 


Year. 

Sti 

cklae. 

( 

! other 

i 

1 

kinds. 

1 

lOTAL. 

Average 
value per 
cwt. 


Cwts. 

£ 

1 

! 

C\rts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ . 

1913-14 1 

• • 

1 

1 

1 1,196 

3,449 

40,743 

88,069 

41,939 

91,518 

0.0 
•M *ml 

1914-15 i 

• 1 

i 

i 

1 1,229 

1 

2,713 

32,192 i 

43,667 

33,821 

46,380 

14 

1915-16 1 

• * 

3,519 

1 

1 7,612 1 

j 

! 1 

I 42,530 j 

67,075 

40,049 

75,288 

1-6 

1916-17 

• m 

7,459 

i 

23,456 i 

1 

i 

46,497 1 

132,066 

53,956 

155,522 

2-8 

1917-18 

• « 

1,504 

i 

7,596 j 

i 

28,481 

88,386 

29,985 

05,936 

3-2 

1918-19 

■ M 

4 

j 

1 

26 ! 

i 

1 

1 

12,686 

, 

J 

I 

61,817 

i 

1 

12,690 

61,843 

4-9 


Wten tie -war iad been some time in progress it became necessar' 

Government control. to secure sufficient supplies for ti 

u TT , ^Imistry of Munitions (whose annual require 
50 om F Kingdom and tie Allies were estimated a 

siellf.^ agreement in January 1917 witi ti. 

to all istmations^^?^’ siipment of lac was proiibitei 

ao-ainst even- licenses were freely given on condition tia- 

correspond to oSl ^ consignment of siellac 

specifild Juafitv quantity exported and of a certair 

of Rs to Government at a fixed /. o. b. pric( 

quantities 0 ^^^^^'^’ to tie difficulty of obtaining sufficieni 

tuXA'edto taLTc^^^^^ quality tie Ministry of Munitions even 

cial T. N. London standard™ “ commer- 

of lac. tie GoArnmeuASr. export of otier qualities 

centage of sMac m eaci wriX^To pt aaaumed per- 

"* per oent ?f' p“w Z‘ ° iv“ 1 8 

Lot S-rlt/ST e.“i ' K2' S ■>"»'*« SevV 

shippers this scheme worked vot Lees'sflinT’irnd*'™ if i 
plymg of 80,000 cwts. to tie Ministrv of ^ “ tie sup- 

suspension of iostilities it was discontinim^^’^!^ Shortly after tie 
export were also removed hut neverti A? u restrictions on 

1918-19 were not particularly heavy owiA to ralwvT^® 

tie manufacturing districts and Caicnti-a «!f,i f ^ ^ congestion between 

crop in 1918. and Calcutta and to a markedly small 

The distribution of tbe esoorf*? in ■j-'k/n i » 

1918-19 is shewn in tie foUowi A table. pre-war year and in 
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Table No. 165. — Distribution of exports of lac in the years 1913-li and 

1918-19. 


Country, 

1913-14. 

Total. 

1918-19. 


Manufac- 

tured. 

Unmanu- 

factured. 

. 

Manufac- 

tured. 

Unmanu- 

factured. 

Total. 

United States of 

Cwts 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

America. 

130,968 

22,461 

153,429 

100,196 

8,039 

108,229 

United Kingdom 

91,160 

6,609 

97,769 

67,376 

4,104 

71,480 

Germany . 

41,582 

11,182 

52,764 

• • • 


France 

12,202 

81 

12,283 

9,796 

539 

10,335 

Other countries 

21,310 

1,606 

22,916 

49,04 1 

8 

49,049 


With a growing demand all over the world especially from the United 
States of America, where extensive use is made of it in the manufacture 
of gramophone goods, varnishes, lithographic ink and for insulating 
purposes in the electrical industry, there is little doubt that the special 
war demands for shellac will, before long, be fully made good in other 
markets. 


Lac dye. 


Lac wax. 


Exports of lac dye liave for several years practically ceased thongh. 

crude cake dye continues to be sold in the 
bazaars. Against 18,000 cwts. recorded in 
1868-69 only 18 cwts. were exported in 1910-11. Lac dye gives a fast 
bright red tint to silk and wool, and if supplies were available in a 
reasonably pure state should command a considerable market. 

Lac wax is in demand in connection with boot polish but is not 

usually separated from the resin in the treat- 
ment of sticklac, as it is believed prejudicially 
to affect the quality of the resultant shellac. No separate statistics are 
maintained of the exports of lac wax. 

Imports of lac into India are on a^ comparatively small scale and are 
Imports. practically limited to sticklac from Siam and 

Indo-China via the Straits Settlements, for 
conversion into shellac, averaging about 10,000 cwts. yearly. 

The major portion of the lac that leaves India is in the form of a dark 

Marks and standards. Orange shellac know as T. N. (formerly the 

mark of a firm called Tularam Nataram) and 
is mainly derived from palas sticklac. In London each year a sample 
representing the average quality of the lots of common shellac arriving 
from India is standardised and quotations are made on the T. N. basis, 
the T. N. quotation being the medium of speculation in both markets'. 

In the United States T. N. (corresponding to LondonT. N.) 3 per cent- 
refraction* is allowed but the N(ew) Y(ork) T. N. and ‘ superfine ’ grades 
must be pure and a penalty is imposed by the shellac Importers’ 
Association in the case of shellac containing more than 5 per cent, rosin. 


I 


* i.e,, impurity. 
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\ London in 1904 when rosin admixture was 
stricted to 3 per cent, for shellac and 10 per cent, for garnet lac, but no 
restrictions are in force against the import of private marks containino- 

is^not industries pure shellac 

of t?A S a<i<ied to lower the melting point, and few 

Of tlie shellacs exported can be said to be entirely free from it. 

Orpiment (yellow sulphide of arsenic) is also added where the trade' 
demands an opaque pale coloured shellac. 

As a stiffening for silk hats shellac with as much as a 10 per cent 
adnnxtme of rosin is acceptable, but for other purposes so mich rosin 
■would be treated, as adulteration. Calcutta shellac contracts contain a 

othT percentage of rosin and 

impurities, the penalty being 8 annas per maund for every unit 

per cent, up to 4 per cent, above the allowed amount and Ee. 1 per 
maund for every unit in excess. 

The lac trade like so many others in India is encumbered by the 

Organisation of the. i^^ge nuinber of middlemen who intervene 

trade. between the actual collector and the manu- 

the collector of sticklac and the small manufacturer are bound to 
bamas or middlemen to whom alone they can sell, and brokers ao-ain 
intervene at the port of shipment. Shellac is usually sold L dr^fts 

Unit^d^ St t shipments to Europe and of 4 months’ sight for the 

liTon a c r / h Contracts 

are oa a e. t. f. basis to Europe but iu the case of America oulo 

^ A. as imuiauo. is usually arranged by the importers theZekl 
in packed for export in two maund cases (one maund-82 2 

te. which weigh approximately li cwts., or in double fe 

maiet. ^ ^ ^ ^ Kingdom, and the lb. for the American 

Table No. m.—Hxports of lac from British India {principal ports and 

percentage) in 1913-14. 

Ports. 


Calcutta . 
Rangoon 
Karachi . 
Bombay . 
Madras . 



Cwts. 
328,892 
4,068 
3,664 
1,296 
1,240 


96*9 

1.3 
1-0 
•4 
'4 


7: Oft Calcutta’s share is represented by the percentage fio^e 

f 1 9?5 640/^ ^ aggregating 240;000 c^wts. valued!’ at 
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Before tlie war there were occasional shipments chiefly of seed lac' 
Burma the United States of America, W'hich pur- 

chased in this market when the margin between 
the prices for India and Burma lac was appreciable. Over 7,500 cwds. 
went to the United States of America in 1912-13 . The overland imports 
from 1912-13 onwards into Burma which constitute the bulk of what 
is known commercially as Burma lac, is shewn in the table below. 


Table No. 167. — Overland imports of lac into Burma from 1912-13 omvards.. 



Year. 


i 

Western China. 

Shan States. 





Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1912-13 . 

• • 


• 

1,007 

16,542 

1913-14 . 

• « 

• • • ' 

• 

2,200 

9,164 

1914-15 . 

« « 

• A « 

♦ 

1,448 

2,200 

1915-16 . 

» • • 

« « • 

* 

1,934 

11,982 

1916-17 . 

R • • 

« • • 

• 

2,774 

15,324 

1917-18 . 

h • • 

• • • 

A 

4,247 

12,728 

1918-19 . 

« • « 


• 

3,402 

12,391 

. 


In 1912-13 there were in addition nearly 18,000 cwts. from Karenni.. 
There is only one company in Burma engaged in shellac manufacture and 
the quantity of sticklac exported coastwise to Calcutta for conversion, 
into shellac amounted in 1916-17 to 24,000, in 1917-18 to 16,000 
cwts. and in 1918-19 to 19,000 cwts. A royalty is levied by the 
Local Government on exports of sticklac and manufactured lac from^ 
Burma at the rate of Es. 3 and Es. 4 per cwt. respectively. 


COFFEE. 

Coffee is derived from a rubiaceous plant belonging to the same family 
as cinchona and madder. The bulk of the coffee grown in India is- 
coffea arabica, but there has been some experimental cultivation of 
coffea fohusta and of a cross between arabica and liberiana. 

According to tradition Baba Budan returning from a pilgrimage to 

Mecca in the 16th century brought seven seeds- 
History of cofiee growing planted them on the hills now called after 

^ him in the Kadur district of Mysore, but the 

systematic cultivation of coffee in India dates only from 1830 when 
Mr. Cannon opened a plantation near Chickmugalur, and during the next 
30 years a large area was put under coffee not only in Mysore but also in 
Coorg, the Nilgiri and Shevaroy Hills and the Wynaad. In 1862 the 
coffee industry in Southern India had reached its zenith, but three years 
later the borer beetle made its appearance in the Wynaad and Coorg, and 
the leaf blight {Jiemileia vastatrix) which had ruined the Ceylon coffee 
estates followed. Between 1877 and 1887 no less than 263 plantations in . 
the Wynaad were abandoned and the Ceylon industry was completely 
ruined, but the Indian industry, if it has made no headway in the last - 
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tliL-ty years, has at least lost little oToiiiK^ , 4:„ir 

:the competition of Brazil n n ? ° to 

produce is generallv of sunerior Rica chiefly because the 

much of which, if the troth were known \eino nL™ “o'® “ ““‘“‘i 
by from Mangalore and Teliioholty to M Sea S“ m 

SLVToTS ^ KtobhSt 

be obviated to the adva'ntage of the todnativ "'Thfl? ?*** 

‘ cultivation in India in tliA la-j-Acf 4 : a^creage under coffee 

, given available is 

Table No. 168. Jrea under coffee in India in 1917-18. 


Provinces. 


Area in acres. 

1 

"Mysore State 

Madras Presidency . * ’ * 

‘Coorg 

•Cochin ...**’* 

' Travancore . . ’ * * 

Burma ♦..*** 
j Bombay Presidency 

• • . 

• • • 

4 * 

* * • 

‘ 



1 

' 

• • • 

• • 

j 

1 108,176 

52,685 
42,491 
5,922 
1,288 

85 

49 


Total 

210,694 


and’'fte^Ute°‘ “> “** 

:as 12 ewte. to the ace L been tecorderbn“4^*Z „?T” ‘ 

SodoSd in Indt „ . “ ?J “.r*®' ‘be coffee 

Uniid Kingdom and See ' 0 ^ 01 !;;’”'’"*°“* '"’“S *■“ 

K 000 persona permanently and 46.000 tempciily^eZy'ye^ “'tS 

'ZL„*""hlYS:swUt’’“, '‘“/■I“«b4 co4Se nia 

guished by the name of peaherry. After nluckina ®^/P® i® 
dried and pounded or immer<?ed in -cr-af ^ fruit is either 

-before it is bagged and tent ?oto to a, Totr'’The4'^‘ 

known as the pulp and the inner adhe^vp ^Jt. ? covermg is 

■the seed coat within the parchment is the silver\hL 

Some coffee is sent in parchment dAect to Europe, but the bulk of the 
Coffee curing. ™ Mysore, Coorg and the Wynaad 

nrenared for pomp + *■ ^ligiMS, P alni and Shevaroy Hills is 
prepared for export at Mangalore, Tellichprrv nai;pto+ „ a n . “ ■ 

Altogether there are sixteen large cuwS, i i^ Coimbatore, 
hundred men and women apiece. The parchS+^^l i,— ° 

brought down to the coast in carts is snreS ourp^\ 

asphalt platforms m opsn yards slightly sloped from the cento 
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and divided by low slanting barriers. Wben siin-dcied the coffee is 
taken into tbe peelers, and after peeling winnowed by either machinery 
or hand labour, and sized. It is then garbled by women who eliminate 
all the broken and imperfect beans. When the garbling is over the 
coffee is weighed and is then bagged in double sacks or put into casks. 
Commercially two kinds of coffee are recognised, (1) cherry, usually 
from Indian-owned estates, where the whole fruit is dried and not put 
through pulpers, and (2) plantation coffee, cured at the coast ports 
according to the process already described. Most of the cherry goes 
to France ana of the plantation coffee to the United Kingaom. The 
three recognised sizes are known as A, B, and C, exclusive of peaberry, 
while the broken and imperfect beans are classified as triage. Typical 
pre-war prices were Es. 50 — 60 for plantation and Es. 40 — 50 for 
native cherry /. o. 6., West Coast ports ; or 80 and 70 shillings respec- 
tively c.i./., London. When bagged, coffee is put up in gunnies 
containing 182 lbs, nett, and shipment is usually effected between 
December and March but may be extended to May. In the following 
table aie shewn the quantities and values of coffee exported from 
1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 169. — Quantities and values of coffee exported from India from 

191S-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average 
value per 
cwt. 







Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 . 

• 

4k 


• 


259,900 

1,024,402 

3-9 

1914-15 . 

« 

• 

• 

« 

• • 

290,394 

1,102,515 

3-7 

1915-16 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

ft * 

176,685 

657,955 

3-7 

1916-17 . 

• 

• 

* 

• 

ft ft 

197,763 

717,837 

3-6 

1917-18 . 

• ' 

• 

• 

• 

ft ft 

195,546 

662,0^7 

3-3 

1918-19 . 

<1 

• 

• 

• 

ft ft 

218,504 

795,858 

3-6 


In the next table are shewn the quantities of coffee shipped from 
each of the principal ports and the proportionate share of each in the 
last pre-war year. It will be seen that the trade is practically confined 
to Southern India, 

Table No. VI 0,— Distribution of the trade in coffee among principal ports 

in 1913-U. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Madras Presidency — 

Mangalore 

TelHcherry .... 

Calicut .... . . 

Tutioorin . . . 

Cwts. 

1 15,820 ') 

> 257,375 
41,180 ( / 

5,150 ) 

44 V 

fe 99 

z) 

Bombay Presidency — 

Bombay . . . . • 

2,439 

•9 


B 
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In ] 91 / it was found necessary to restrict the exports of coffee, and the 
ggestion of large purchases by the military authorities for the troops 
n e eastern theatre of war as an alternative to tea provoked so much 
opposition that it was not persevered in. A feature of the 1918 shippino- 
season was the purchase of 2,000 tons by the Greek Government, for 
wuicti treight was found in a Greek vessel. In the current season (19191 
a second contract for 3,500 tons was entered into, of which over 1,600 
tons had been shipped by the end of March. 


TIMBER. 

. Indian forests are a source of considerable profit to the State 
yieldang a net revenue in 1917-18 of rather more than one and a 

area covered by forests under the control 
ot the horest Department in India exceeds a quarter million square 
miles of which 100,000 square miles have been brought under regular 

management and systematically conserved and worked in 1916-17 bv 
the Imperial Forest Service. 

The annual outturn of timber and fuel from Government forests 
may be roughly estimated as five million tons, of which over 366 000 
tons are teak {tect&na grandis) from Burma forests. Other important 
timbers extracted include deodar (cedrus deodara), sal {shorea rohusta) 
shisham {dalbergia sissoo), rosewood {dalbergia latifoKa), eng [diptero- 
earpus tuber culatus), cuteh {acacia catechu), padauk {pterocarpus macro- 
caipus), pj inkado {xylia^ dolabrifonms), sandal {santalum album) and 
casuariiia (c«SMan«a equisetifolia). Artificial plantations cover over a 
hundred thousand acres, perhaps the most important, apart from rubber 
eing the teak plantation at Nilambur in the Malabar District of the 
X ac as lesideiicy (started in 1842), and- the numerous coupes for 
luei purposes of casuarina, eucalyptus and deodar. 

The foreign exports of timber are practically confined to those of teak 

Exports. which is exported chiefly from Burma. In 

tr. ao Ana . 1913-14 tlie exports from Rangoon amounted 

to 4.,406 cubic tons valued at £426,200 and from Moulmein 6,122 

Kingdom took 27 . 416 , «od 

- “"'"’s *» inmeasiiig soaicitT ot supplies, 

prices had been rising for several years past and stocks growing depleted 

exports were from Rangoon 78,763 cubic tons valued 
at £493,400, and from Moulmein 34,328 tons valued at £251,400. 

_ dislocated by the war, and in 1916-17 

.'porte from Burma had declined to 23,944 cubic tons valued at £304,300 
ftom Pmngoon and 74 cubic tons valued at £733 from Moulmein, but 

demands for military and building purposes from 
if coastwise exports totalled 145,518 cubic tons valued 

certain amount of tekk from Siam forests close to 
he Buma frontier is floated down the Salween River to the timber 
yards at Moulmein and is re-exported frPm there. The total quantity 
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so brought down rose from 7,163 cubic tons in 1917-18 to 17,549 tons in 
1918-19. The foreign exports of timber other than teak from Burma 
are comparatively small but considerable quantities of eng and fyinkado 
are shipped in normal times to Bombay and Calcutta. 

The exports from Burma on Government account during the last 
two years of the war amounted to nearly 150,000 tons. A good deal of 
the teak went to Mesopotamia, and other theatres of war supplied with 
scantlings, etc., were Salonika and East Africa. 

The quantity and value of timber exported from 1913-14 onwards are 
shewn in. the table subjoined. 


Table No. Vll.— Quantity and value of exports of timber from 1913-14, 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 • 

1914- 15 . . 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

Cubic tons. 
58,672 
47,347 
36,025 
28,270 
16,504 
33,313 

£ 

671,636 

579,531 

420,866 

334,876 

215,999 

423,390 


Apart from Siam and Java teak imported in considerable quantities 

into Calcutta there have always been large 
Imports. quantities of comparatively cheap foreign timber 

coming into India for various purposes, such as furniture, packing cases, 
etc. Wooden railway sleepers imported on Government and private 
account, which are registered under a separate statistical head have been 
included in the next table for the sake of completeness. Of the 
cheaper timbers the principal are Oregon pine imported from America 
and, before the war, jarrah wood from Australia. 

Table No. 172,— Im.ports of timber including railway sleepers into India 

from, 1913-14. 


Year, 

Quaisttity. 

Total 

VALUE. 

Timber. 

R,ailway 

sleepers. 

1913- 14 . ... . . • 

1914- 15 . . . . - 

1915- 16 . . . . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . . . • • • 

1918- 19 . . . ... 

Cubic tons. 
96,148 
76,700 
70,425 
86,256 
79,916 
■36,780 

Cwt. 

1,090,063 
1„575,180 
140,057 
59, .76 
25,998 
Ml 

& 

765,911 

879,076 

469,621 

673,192 

762,896 

431,817 


There are about a hundred saw mills in Burma of which ten are of 
considerable size, eight in Assam, two in Bombay, one at Chanda in the 
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Central Provinces and three in the Madras Presidency, the bigoest being 
at Kallai near Calicut employing 450 operatives. ° , 

The unit of sale in the case of timber is usually the cubic foot, the 
Unit of sale. method of measurement employed being known 

. , ■ . , Hoppus {i.e., length x square of I 

girth) which governs all transactions in round timber in Burma. Fiftv 
cubic feet of timber go to the cubic ton. ' " 


SANDALWOOD. 

East Indian sandalwood is the heartwood of sanfalum album, an 

Oeciirrenee. whose occurrence is practically 

, . „ . • ^ , limited to a restricted area in Southern India, 

chiefly in Mysore and Coorg and the Coimbatore and Salem districts 
in the Madras Presidency. 

Sandalwood is mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature and, long 
before the exploitation of the East by European traders, was a principal 
article of commerce. The heartwood (equivalent to about one-third 
of the felled tree by weight) is employed in the manufacture of small 
caskets and pictrae frames and for carved work in general. Considerable 
quantities are also utilized for religious rites and ceremonies. Hindus 

fu sandal paste on their foreheads and upper parts of 

e body and the wealthier burn billets of it when cremating their dead. 

f 1 ™ temples of the Parsees. The oil content 

of the heartwood varies from 5 to 7 per cent. This essential oil has 
valuable medicinal properties and considerable use is also made of it in 
perfumery and in the manufacture of superior toilet soaps. The local 

bXemfoo to1S°/ ^liese various purposes has been estimated at 
between 500 to 600 tons annually out of a total of 2,750 tons coming 

Sn ^£,^9 nrn f f ®"T the war this total has 

tons, but the seaborne trade returns shew only the 

weights, and, the former cannot safely be 

include farmshed by the auction sales as they probably 

profit ^ handling charges and the exporter’s 

In Mysore and in Coorg all the trees are State property, and in 

Production and sales. ^^'^S'Sj though private ownership is recognised, 

production is almost a monopoly of tbe Govern- 

OTov^iMerwerf collected during the year in the three 

ETir/ ^^erage quantity 

55^8 m M of ranging between 2,500 and 3,000 tons annually. In 

valued at £70,000 and in 1911-12, 
2,363 tons valued at £84,000. At the sales held at the end of 1912 

^1^ 1912-13), indication of a powerful competitor 

for fllloOO flt^ the disposal of 2,418 tons 

tSimd kdhe fell?-®® ^ f banced values were more than main- 

t ined in the followmg year. It is now known that the enhancement 
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in tlie rates offered for Sandalwood in 1912 was entirely due to Competi- 
tion on behalf ^of German buyers, who were either desirous of accumulat- 
ing stocks against the day believed to be not far distant when the market 
could be closed to them by war, or had set themselves out to obtain a 
virtual monopoly of the supply of East Indian sandalwood for distilla- 
tion purposes. With this competition eliminated, the auctions at the end 
of 1914 proved a complete fiasco, though some small sales were effected 
early in 1915 at prices almost up to pre-war level and at the next auction 
2,000 tons were disposed of for £113,300 owing to American purchases, 
partly it is believed, on German account. Before the auction took place 
in the following year, the Bangalore factory had opened and the Mysore 
Government materially enhanced the upset price. Though only 1,347 
tons were sold, no less than £153,300 were realized, which reflects the 
rapid rise in the price of sandalwood oil on the London market. Since 
then auctions have been suspended. The quantity sold in Madras is 
not separately recorded but values have steadily appreciated from 
£10,000 in 1913-14 to £35,000 in 1917-18. Coorg had a very bad set- 
back in 1914-15 when only 32 tons valued at £1,660 were disposed of, 
but 380 tons were disposed of in 1915-16 for £23,330, and in 1917-18, 
when Mysore competition was for the first time eliminated, 300 tons 
realized rather more than £35,000. The average price per ton realized 
at auction nowhere much exceeded £33 before 1912, when buyers acting 
on behalf of Messrs. Schimmel raised it to over £60. In 1913-14 
the average was £70 in Mysore and £66 in Coorg. The disappearance of 
enemy buyers affected quantities to a much greater extent than values 
but the resultant average in 1915-16, when the German offensive was 
resumed behind a neutral screen, was only £56 in Mysore and £60 in 
Coorg. In 1916-17 the averages were £114 and £105 respectively and 
Coorg topped the Mysore figure in the following year. If the Madras 
and Coorg Administrations suspend their auctions of the wood also 
and come to an arrangement with the Mysore Darbar for the 
distillation of oil on their behalf, a practical monopoly of the 
product should be effected as the sandalwood of Western Australia 
{fuscmus spicatiis) and of the Malay Archipelago have a much lower 
oil content. 


Sandalwood oil. 


The extraction of oil by crude methods is one of the oldest indigenous 

industries in India, the 'principal centre being 
Kanauj in the United Provinces where by 
primitive and wasteful processes costly attars and perfumeries are still 
produced. Though there are a number of small distilleries in the adjoin- 
ing Madras districts, distillation was long prohibited in the Mysore State ; 
but the collapse of the demand for the wood after the outbreak of the war 
led Sir Alfred Chatterton, Director of Industries in Mysore, to carry out 
experiments for the distillation of the oil, and in May 1916 the first 
factory was opened at Bangalore under State management with a' produc- 
ing capacity of 2,G00 lbs. a month, at a most favourable time when 
the price of sandalwood oil in London \vas increasing at every sale. In 
the table below are shewn the prices of East Indian sandalwood oil 
from July 1914 onwards. 
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Table No. 173. — Prices of Past Indian sandalwood ml from July 1914 

omvards. 


Year. 

Shillings. 

1914— 





July 

August . 
December 

• • • • 

% 

• 

* • 

• • 

21 

23 

90 

1915— 





Lowest . 

• • • » 

• 

• • 

91 . 1 . 

Highest . 

1916— 

> • • • 

« 

• • 

30“ 

Lowest . 

Highest . 

1917— 

• • • * 

• 

• • 

• • 

31 

45 

Lowest . 

Highest . 

1918— 

• • • • 

• 

« 

« • 

« • 

m 

63 

January . 

July 

• • * * 

<* • • • 

• 

« 

• • 

• » 

52i 

52i 


vxA CL xcLigc lu xnoia involves a not inconsiderable 
reduction in freiglit rec^nirements as every ton of wood yields on 
an average 100 lbs. of oil, the weight of which packed is only a tenth 
of the wood itself. The monthly capacity of the factory at Bangalore 
has since been enlarged to 6,000 lbs, whilst a second factory with an 
ultimate capacity of 20,000 lbs. a month started work in August 1917 in 
Mysore. Up to 31st December 1918, these two factories had together 
dealt with 2,113 tons of sandalwood yielding 212,371 lbs. of oil of 
which about 196,000 lbs. have been disposed of. In 1917-18 the 
of oil brought in £183,300 to the Mysore State. 

values of the exports of sandalwood and sandalwood oil from 
1913-14 onwards have been as follows. The principal ports of export of 
the wood m pre-war times were Mangalore, Telhcherry, Calicut and 

Cochni. The oil is generally shipped from Madras, Mangalore, Calcutta 
and Bombay. . 


Table No. 174.- 


Paiucs of sandalwood and sandalwood oil ex'ported from 
1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Valves. 

Sandalwood. 

Sandalwood oil. 

191344 . . . 

191445 ... ‘ ■ 

£ 

128,626 

£ 

m a 

1915-16 . . ... 

35,918 

• a 

191647 . . ' * ‘ • 

103,793 

mm 

191748 . . 

130,351 

54,823* 

191849 . . ’ 

52,347 

145,713 

* w • • ■ . ■ ■ ... 

, * ■ • . , 

10,529 

227,563 


Calcutta act iaoluded as statisUos are obtainable only from November 1917. 
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Tlie principal destinations jfor tlie wood in pre-war days were as 
indicated in the table below. Since the declaration of war the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America have between themselves 
appropriated more than 75 per cent of the cj nan titles shipped, and Japan 
has also increased her demands. 


Table No. 175. — Distribution of the trade in sandalwood among importing 

countries in 1913-14, 


Destinations. 

Percentage. 

Germany . . 

43*d 

United Kingdom 

21*7 

United States of America ....... 

15*5 

France .... 

7*7 

Holland 

3*1 

Ceylon ........... 

•4 

Egypt 

3*8 

Japan 

*3 


The major portion of the consignments of Mysore oil went exclu- 
sively to the United Kingdom but recently a good market has deve- 
loped in Japan whose imports rose from 1 gallon in 1916-17 to 352 
in the following year and 4,231 in 1918-19. The distribution of the trade 
in oil in 1918-19 is shewn in the next table. 


Tx\ble No. 176* — Exports of sandalwood oil in 1918-19 shewing ike share 

of the princip)al recipients. 


Destinations* 

Quantity* 

Value. 

United Kingdom ...... 

Gallons. 

10,151 

£ 

155,013 

Japan 

4,231 

61,980 

France ........ 

374 

7,284 

Hongkong 

87 

1,588 

Java . . 

59 

190 

Egypt 

48 

859 

Australia . . . . . . . 

23 

463 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States . 

9 

134 

Other countries . . . . 

3 

46 

Total 

14,985 

227,563 


Every consignment of sandalwood oil from the Mysore Government 
factories is covered by a certificate of quality from Messrs. Sudborough 
and Watson of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, ensuring the 
shipment of only the highest grade of oil. 


There are some imports, chiefly into Bombay, of Australian sandal- 
* . . wood (/-wsamfa sp'icate) and sandalwood from 

the Dutch East Indies via Singapore for 
religious and ceremonial purposes. 
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Tile units vary at the different West Coast ports. In Mangalore the 


Unit oJ sale and shipment. ^ shipped 

in bags weighing 6 qrs., whereas m Calicut and 

Tellicherry sales are made per cwt. and shipment takes place in 
bundles of 1|- to 2| cwts. The unit of sale of the oil in Mangalore is the 
seer of 24 tolas, shipment being made in copper pots of 3 qrs. each. In 
Madras and in Calcutta it is sold by the lb. and shipped in tins packed in 
cases varying in weight from 48 to 60 lbs. at the latter port and 100 lbs. 
at the former. 


DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES. 


Myrobalans. 


Trade descriptions. 


Myrobalans, the commercial name indiscriminately applied to the 

fruit of terminalia cliebula, terminalia belerica 
and e7nblica, which are widely 

distributed over India, are a valuable tanning agent. Considerable 
difference exists in the percentage of tannin contained in the dried fruit. 
The best qualities are oval and pointed and solid in structure while the 
less valuable are round and spongy. On the English market there are 
five chief kinds recognised, called after the localities where they are 
marketed : Bimlies shipped from Bimlipatam in Madras, Rajapores 
and VeJigurlas from Bombay, Jiibbulpores from the Central Provinces, 
and Madras. On the London market Madras No. 1 whole nuts used 
to command the^ highest price, while tanners held different opinions 
as to the relative value of Bimlies and Jubbulpores which are 
abbreviated and referred to as Bl or J2, the figure representing 
the quality. 


The fruits are generally picked over for shipment and contracts 

Unit of sale and shipment. of fair average of season, the 

unit of sale in Madras being the candy of 
500 lbs. and of packing the bag of 164 lbs. nett. In Calcutta the 
nuts are shipped in ^ cwt. pockets and sales are made per bazaar 
maund, while in Bombay the unit of sale is the candy of 25 Bombay 
maunds and shipment is made in bags of 140, 168 and 182 lbs. 

High freights should encourage increased shipments of crushed 

Myrobalan extract myrobalans, i.e., with the kernels removed, and 

, . ^ myrobalan extract. The concentrated extract 

contaming oO to 60per cent, tanis usually shipped in solid blocks. Ship- 
ments of the extract in 1918-19 from Calcutta aggregated 1,900 tons 
valued at £38,000. The extract is packed for shipment in bags or cases 
weighing about one cwt. each. 

In the following table will be found the quantity and value of 

Exports. myrobalans exported during the last six 

years. 
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Table No, 177. Quantity and value of nyTobatans expoTted fTotn 19l3-ld 

onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

■ 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 ..... 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 ; ‘ 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

j • • • • 

Tons. 

61,819 

58,213 

69,633 

54,681 

40,778 

41,195 

■ 

£ 

379,626 

360,450 

470,157 

418,895 

315,303 

328,936 


Ill Calcutta the season for shipment runs from December to June. 
The chief markets before the war were the United Kingdom, Germany" 
the United States of America, Belgium, France and Austria-Hunoury' 
though the exports to the United Kingdom were diminishing and those 
of the Central Powers and Belgium increasing. Of the total exported 
ill 1913-14 32,652 tons went from Bombay, "23,500 from Ben<»-al and 
5,667 from Madras. There is a large coast-wise trade in Western India 

chiefly from smaller ports such as Vengurla in the Eatnasiri district 
into Bombay itself. 


Indigo. 

Indigo is the produce of several species of plants belonging to the 

History of cultivation. indig of era, especially indigofer a arrecta, 

tmctorm and sumatrana, which yield the well 
known dark blue dye of commerce. Until 1907-08 indigo represented 
more than half the total value of dyeing and tanning materials exported. 
This percentage had fallen to one-fifth in 1913-14, but had recovered its 
old position the following year. The historical record of indigo goes back 
almost to the beginning of the Christian era and the process of manu- 
facture is described by many early travellers to India. Originally the 
industry in Western India was in Portuguese hands, but about 1778 the 
East India Company revived it in Bengal and gave it direct encouraoe- 
ment for the next twenty years, .and when about 1837 the industry 
migrated to Tirhoot and the United Provinces, India recovered the 
foremost place among indigo producing countries of the world from which 
she had been temporarily ousted by the West Indies. India’s position 
remained unassailed though there was cultivation also on a considerable 
scale in Java, until German laboratories, thanks to an accident found 
themselves in 1897 at last in a position to produce indigo (which had 
actually been synthesized nearly thirty years earlier) on a commercial 
scale. The fate which had already overtaken the madder and lac dye 
industries thereupon threatened the factories of Bihar. A decline 
in the exports of natural indigo from India (and also in Java) bewail 
almost immediately, and though at onetime it was hoped that the infaro- 
duction of the Natal-Java plant (indigofera arrecta) 
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giving a higher 



yield of mdigotiii with improved methods of cultivation and extraction 
might stem the tide, this retrogression proceeded steadily until the 
declaration of hostilities in 1914 closed the markets of the world to the 
synthetic substitute. By 1910 the Java industry was dead, and in 
1913-14 the area under cultivation in India was scarcely more than a 
tenth of that in 1895-96. 


Soon after the outbreak of war the shortage of dye stuffs among the 

Prices. (except perhaps in J apan) became acute, 

and in India when the Calcutta indigo sales 
Were resumed in December, prices were nearly four times as great as 
those realized in the previous March. The range of prices from the 
last pre-war season onwards is shewn in the table below. 


Tab tiK No. 178. I ficcs of vyi&Iqo in Odlcuitci ffom tho Idst 'prc^waT 

year onwards. 


Months. 

1 

Price per owt. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

! 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

December 

January .... 
February .... 
March .... 

£ 8. 

17 8 

17 8 

17 8 

17 8 i 
i 

£ 8, 

67 8 

70 8 

70 0 

67 8 

£ 5. 

62 8 

62 8 

62 8 

65 0 

£ 8. 

67 8 

67 8 

62 8 

61 4 

£ s, 

30 0 

32 8 

32 8 

32 8 


With this encouragement_ to exporters and with the Indian dyers 

Area and production. Gliding supplies of aniline increasingly difficult 

to obtain, and then only at extravagant rates, 
the area, under cultivation increased by over 100 per cent, in 1915-16 
and again by another 100 per cent, in the following year. But even 
then the totel was less than half the high water mark reached 
twenty years before, and tbe output was scarcely proportionately raised 
as the increase in cultivation was chiefly in Madras and the United 
Provinces where, owing to the dye being manufactured in more pri- 
mitive fashion, the outturn is generally lower than in Bihar. The 
dye ^ shortage in the United Kin gdom led to the reopening of the 
B^che branch works at Ellesmere Port for the manufacture of 
aniline and alizarine dyes, as soon as the secrets of manufacture 
had been re-discovered by English chemists, and when Germany is 
once more m a position to export her dye stuffs freely, the competition 
of tli6 syntlietiG substitute with, natural indigo will become even more 
acute than before. In 1917-18 there was a fall in the acreage under the 
plant, and a marked fall in prices, and in 1918-19 these elements of 
weakness became even more accentuated. The folio wins table shews 

1894-90, 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1904-05, 1912-13, and from 1912-13 
onwards. 
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fo. 179. — Area^ yield and exports of indigo from 1894-95 onivards. 



Year. 




Area. 

Yield. 

Export. 

1894-95 . 


• 

• 


Acres. 

1,688,042 

Cwts. 

237,449 

Cwts. 

166,308 

1896-97 . 


• 

* 

• 

1,688,901 

168,673 

169,523 

1897-98 . 


• 

• 

• 

1,339,099 

160,812 

133,849 

1898-99 . 


• 

• 

m 

1,010,318 

139,320 

135,187 

1904-05 . 


• 

• 

• 

476,900 

58,900 

49,252 

1912-13 . 


• 

9 

• 

220,100 

39,100 

11,857 

1913-14 . 


• 

• 


172,600 

26,800 

10,939 

1914-15 . 


• 

« 

• 

148,400 

25,200 

17,142 

1915-16 . 



• 

• 

353,100 

55,100 

41,932 

1916-17 . 


• 

• 

• 

770,000 

95,700 

34,230 

1917-18 . 


m 

• 

* 

710,600 

88,300 

31,062 

1918-19 . 

w • • 

• 

• 

• 

300,700 

44,100 

32,707 


The area and production in the various provinces at the outbreak 
of war are given in the next table. 


Table No. 180. — Area and yield of indigo in each province according to the 

forecast in 1914-15, 


Provinces. 

Area. 

Production. 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

Madras ........ 

71,700 

13,600 

Bihar and Orissa 

38,500 

5,500 

Punjab ........ 

20,400 

3,400 

United Provinces ...... 

12,300 

1,500 

Bombay and Sind (including Native States) 

4,200 

600 

Bengal ........ 

1,300 

200 

Total 

148,400 

25,200 


It will be seen that the largest area was in Madras where (as in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces) it is for the most part cultivated in 
small holdings and the inferior dye produced largely disappears in local 
consumption, though there has always been a definite market for the 
better grades particularly in the Levant. There is also an appreciable 
but not definitely ascertainable area under indigo in Travancore where 
indigofera longiracemosa, for w^hich a high indigotin yield is claimed, has 
recently been re-discovered. 

The Bihar crop usually comes on the market in December and the 
export season completed before the end of the statistical year, while the 
Madras season for the best grades runs from July to February. The 
trade names for the two principal varieties of indigo sold on the 
Calcutta market are Bihar cake (also known as Bengal and Tirhoot) and 
OvM and Benares, while the Madras indigo for which occasional 
quotations are made is known as kurpah. 


The province which contributed chiefly to the foreign export trade 
_ ' before the war was Bihar where the dve is 


Exports. 


more systematically extracted and marketed 
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mier Enropeaa supervision. Bie lulk of the indigo produced in the 
bctoiios of Biliar is in normal years exported and tke^ Calcutta trade 

inf produced from 1,688,042 acres 

veaf the exported from, Calcutta and in the last pre-war 

eCe tml“rir*Sa7“ »-‘- 

Table No. 181.— N/zare of the principal ports in the exports of indigo from 

1912-13 

onwards. 


Ports. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Cwts. 

9,229 

2,065 

320 

Cwts. 

8,752 

1,787 

173 

Cwts. 

9,897 

5,393 

1,426 

Cwts. 

13,137 

26,171 

2,565. 

1 Cwts. 
13,614 
12,280 
8,102 

Total 

11,857 

10,939 

17,142 

41,932 

34,230 


1917-18. 


1918-19. 


Cwts. 
18,519 
3,411 
8 


^,922 


Cwts. 

18,040 

10,246 

4,281 


31,062 32,707 


The feature of the export trade in 191 6-1 fi wnci +io/v i ^ • 

from Madias, greatly in excess of thns/? ^ i 

rhloflvr +ru + 1 , TT 't j Tr- thosc froiu Bihar, which went 

^ Hat -ci"s: 

syntt 

fromG!nSylfl7^00o1oM*™LlL°sr Turpins 

6,000 tons. Into these Jar Zr .!7it . '“7 

in her heyday, owing to the competition rf nrtlSve ” r "’' 
facture, and showed little sign o/capturino- them • 
conditions created during the wa^^a E? Ti favourable 

Indian industry should d%eiM Dely S «ation of th, 

the China and japan trade. ^ ^ ^ S:>Trccessful exploitation of 

In 1918 by an Act of the Imperial Legislature, an indigo cess has 
Indigo cess. imposed at the rate of one rupee. . ner 

Indian indigo exported, thT pTo?S of ‘'L?4ity ' f 

with the cultivation 'td IS te T “to™! t 

cess has been imposed on all exnort^ L ^ ‘Corresponding 

outside British India or to Aden 

conducted at the Pusa Research InstitLr by tie^'l T 
Chemist to the Government of India and the « Research 

Indigo Committee will also, i is aLwed 

the proceeds Of this cess. anticipated, in future be met from 
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Prices are quoted in Calcutta at so many rupees /. o. h. or pounds 

Unit of sale and ship- "'/• for London, the unit in 

ment. local bazaar being tlie factory mannd of 

. . . . 74|lbs. Tbe paste is shipped in eases con-* 

taming 4 or 4-|- inaunds each. 

^ The -unit of sale in Madras is the mannd of 26 lbs., but the unit of 
shipment varies according to destination. Egypt requires cases 
weighing from 80 to 90 lbs. nett, Japan 150 lbs. gross, while indigo 
to Europe goes in cases weighing 250 to 300 lbs. nett. 


Turmeric, 

Turmeric is derived from cutcumci longer which is eztensivelv 

Production. cultivated in India for the sake of its rhizomes, 

* which are edible, and also yield a valuable dye. 

The total area under the crop was estimated some years ago to be at 
least 100,000 acres,* but this is probably very much under the mark. 
In 1902-03 the exports from India amounted to 126,000 cwts. valued at 
£66,666, but are generally rather lower. Fext to Formosan turmeric, 
the Indian product commands the best prices. In pre-war days quota- 
tions on the European market fluctuated between 12 shillings and 26 
shillings per cwt. The turmeric known in the European trade as 
Coemn is grown at or near Alwaye in the Travancore State. Other 
varieties with special quotations are known as daisee, MasuUpatam, 
Madras ^ and Gopalpur, while on the Calcutta market there are two 
descriptions, Pabna and country, of which the former commands better 
prices. The root is marketed as fingers or bulbs, the former bmner 
superior in quality to the latter. Five per cent, bulbs may be included 
in a shipment of fingers. The normal outturn per acre varies from two 
to four thousand lbs. of dried and cured rhizomes, and the Madras 
Presidency alone is estimated to produce a hundred thousand tons. 

The hulk of the trade went to Germany, France, Ceylon, the 

Exports. United Kingdom and Russia, the ports parti- 

■ _ cipating in the foreign traffic being Bombay, 

Madras, Tuticorin, Cochin, Calcutta and Rangoon. In the following 

table are shewn the quantities exported in 1913-14 and the ports 
from which they are shipped. 


Table No. 182. — Exports oj turmeric in 1913-14 with the share of the 

principal ports. 


Ports. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Bombay . 
Madras 
Calcutta . 
Tuticorin . 
Cochin 
Rangoon , 

• ■ • • * • • . 

• • * * • » 

* • • * , • • ' 

• • . Ik . 

• • • • • , . 

« 

» 

m 

m 

• 

Cwts. 

49,719 

20,830 

15,854 

9,086 

7,003 

2,749 

£ 

44,991 

14,892 

10,465 

5,796 

3,947 

1,282 


Total 

• 

115,027 

87,450 

* Imperial Gazetteer. Indian Empire, Vol. Ill, p. 183. 
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in exports in subsequent years, only 64,000 
and 07,000 cwts being shipped m 1914-16 and 1915-16, though a revival 
was experienced 111 the following year when over 103,000 cwts. left the 
country valued at £105,000. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 the quantities 
were 77,000 and 79,600 cwts. respectively. quantities 

upuient IS made in bags containing 1| cwt. nett from Cochin, U 

Unit of sale ana ship- nT*' Calcutta and 

ment. ^4 ^wts. from Bombay. Tke unit oj 

the Wecf n.o 1 - . 1 . . 500 lbs. and on 

Bomb!? ^ A Bunibay it is the candy of 21 

Bombay niaunds and in Calcutta the bazaar maimd. 

Cuteh. 

WesSnfffimSoi" f n tlie 

wood m f ;!T Tffi is felled and the heart 

wood cut into little chips and boiled in a cauldron until the fluid 

is taken off and cooled. A 

triittwe^A manufacturers and dealers no 

+W e returns are available regarding the output. In 1895-96 

£^46 407 countries were 183,729 ^wt,s. valued kt 

has considerably declined. In 
wlmA ™ Burma contributes a preponderating share of the 

P« 4 ’ w mh province a royalty is levied on exports at the rate of 
Rs. 4 per 100 viss of 360 lbs. The bulk of the consignments are 

SancJ the United Kingdom, other customers beina 

nice, Germany and Holland. The exports from 1913-14 onwards 
are shewn in the table below. onwards 

lABLis No. 183. Quantities and values of exports of cutelt* from 1973-14 

onwards. 


1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 



The chief ports of export^ are Rangoon and Calcutta with the pei 

Unit of saie and ship- “yage shares of 95 and 4 respectively. I 
“®“*‘ alcutta prices ^ are quoted per bazaar manm 

gross or 84 lb« nA++ siipment is made in cases of one cwt 

shinAL iinit of sale is the cwt. anc 

pment takes place in cases weighing 50 to 124 lbs. nett. 

of smaU quantities of gambier for which no separate statistics are 
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Divi«Dm. 

The divi-divi {ccBSalf inia coriaria), is a tree introduced into India 

Occurrence South America about 80 years ago, the 

pods ot which have a very high tanning 
content. The tree having become acclimatised in Southern India 
and parts of the Bombay Presidency, there was at one time consi- 
derable trade in these pods chiefly for internal consumption 
but this has latterly languished owing to falling prices. Foreign 
exports from the Madras Presidency are shewn in the following 
table. 


Table No. 184. — Qiiantities and values of exports of divi-divi from the 
Madras Presidency with the share of the frinciyal recipients. 


Countries. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 

Quan- 

tity, 

Value 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 

Quan- 
i tity 

Value 

Quan- 

tity 

Value 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1 

Cwts. 

1 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

United Kin,mlom 

4,373 

1,501 

4,245 

1,578 

5,550 

2,893 

4,604 

2,189 

1,008 

455 

t’riiMcc 

2,070 

1,163 

* • 

» • 

• • 


392 

523 

• . 

• « 

(iermnny . 

1,326 

538 

2,080 

818 

* • 

1 • • 



• • 


Bolglnin 

268 

86 

1,739 

578 

• • 


• • 

1 

1 ” * 

! 

• ■ 


Native Stntes 

* m 

• • 

100 

54 

• • 

i 

• « 

i •• 

• • 

. . 

in Arabia, 






1 

i 


[ 




Exports in 1918-19 amounted to 3,241 cwts. valued at £1,859 and 
the entire quantity was taken by the United Kingdom. 

The chief ports of export from Southern India are Cocanada and 
Madras. The unit of sale in the former port is the bag of 164 lbs. and in 
the latter the candy of 500 lbs. Shipment is made from Cocanada in 
bags of 82 to 92 lbs. nett and from Madrg.s in bags of 100 lbs. 

As in tire ca,se of myrobalans there is aii increased demand for divi- 
divi extract from tanners in the United Kingdom in preference to 
unshelled nuts. 


RAW HEMP. 

The term hemp is used to. denote the fibre of at least three important 

varieties of plants, namely, cannabis sativa, 
Trade varieties. agave sisalana and crotcdaria juncea which 

occur in India, but so far as her export trade is concerned it is the last 
named known generally as sa,nn hemp which ranks first in importance, 
while the agave sisahmi, known as siscd comes next. 

The fibre cdUbiseus eannahinus, or Deccan hemp is better known perhaps 
as Bimlipalam jute from the port from which- it is principally exported, 
and as it actually competes in certain classes of manufactures, e.g., 
heavy 0\s. with the products of Bengal mills, it is classified statistically 
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mtli corcJiorus and has been dealt with already. No official forecasts of 
the hemp crops are published but in 1917 the Director of Statistics 

tionin 1916'l7Tb the area and estimated produc- 

tion in 1916-17, the results of which are tabulated below. 

Table No. 185. — Area and estimated yield of hemp in 1916-17. 


Provinces. 


Madras 

Bombay and Sind . 

Central Provinces and Berar* 
United Provinces 
Bengal , 

Punjab , 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma • . . . . 

North-West Frontier Province . 

Delhi 


Acres. 

197.900 

150.900 
161,100 

176.900 
32,300 

49.200 

15.200 


Cwts, 

1,230,680 

997,097 

1,064,648 

947,475 

189,372 

181,078 


700 

500 


Total 


785,300 




1 ,^ 

1,310 

1,586 


4,078,079 


* No estimate of average yield 
tlio rate for Bombay. 


being available, the outturn has been calculated at 


i-m.e’h.&mp cannabis saliva, though spoken of commonly as 
Area and production, ^'^^dian hemp, is probably not indigenous to 

ii- . T 1110.18,5 ^1106 introduced lias been extensivplv 

s r™ «>■> t 

e form of either 6/iawg, ^ charas or ganja, derivable from it. As a 

IS [now grown in two chief localities— (1) 
^e North-West Himalaya, including Garhwal, Kumaon Nepal Simla 
Kangra and Hashmir, and to a much smaller extent, {2) in Sind. ’ 

Zmf trcea\dnu^iudT'"^^ evidence on the other hand, points to crota- 
lana juncea being indigenous to India and at a time when the vnlim 

eliy ““f F ‘ JT. ^ 

early attention ot the East India Company who procured their 
om Salsette near Bombay and made attempts to introduce' it ffito 
England M a snbslitute £or Russian hemp. It is now Sely ™ 

*5' EiO'^mees and the United Provinces^ Of the 

JSrdiSts southaiT'di." ae 

cnier aistricts producing the fibre are . the Godavari Histnu 
mnevelly districts of the Madras Presidency, and Hyderabad State 
but It IS grown for cattle fodder as well as for fito 

htee L obtoe^ by »* 

stones, and re-soakin. umil the° fiW ‘w ™*f ’ "‘b 

yield of hire ranges Ctoot Sm X if 

calcnlj^ted that the percentage of fibre to dry iSan “^aW 8 ‘S 
hemp enporW from Calcutta is classified for Mfptpofs 
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as (1) Benares^ (2) Green or Raigarh, and (3) Bengal, the bulk of the 
shipments being made between October and May. The pre-war ship- 
ments of Benares sam hemp averaged about 85,000 bales of 350 lbs. 
each. The Bombay trade amounted in normal times to about 80,000 
pressed bales of 31- cwts. each, the principal trade descriptions being 
P^libhit {United Provinces), Central Provinces (including I tarsi (Seoni) 
and Jubbidpore), Devgad and Gulbarga. All descriptions are hackled 
or combed in Bombay and shipped under private marks as combed or 
tow the latter term being applied to the short ends of the hemp which 
are put to special uses in certain trades such as shipbuilding. The 
chief grades shipped from Madras ports arranged in order of relative 
importance are (1) Cocanada, (2) Gopalpur, (3) Warangal, and 
(4) Upper Godavary. Except in the case of Gopalpurs the colour is 
generally uniform, but shorts and tow are graded separately. 

bann ^ hemp is a fibre of the same class as flax and much superior 
ni durability to jute, and if flax spinning machinery be introduced, there 
is reason to hope that the production in India of all the coarser materials, 
such as hose pipes, belting and canvas for which the country has hitherto 
depended on imported flax manufactures might be commercially success- 
ful. Hitherto all the exports of sann hemp have been in the form of 
raw fibre. 

Sisal hemp is obtained from the spiny leaves of agave sisalana, 
which is commonly grown as a hedge in many parts of India particularly 
on railway lines. The exploitation of the plant on a commercial scale 
has been attempted in Sylhet, Tirhoot, Bombay, and Southern India 
but probably because the right species was not cultivated, these efforts 
have generally proved unsuccessful. In the Mysore State where there is 
land suitable for its cultivation, experiments are now being made with 
the true henequen hemp of Yucatan {agave rigida var, sisalana) and ryots 
encouraged to grow it, but it is too early to say whether it will be the 
beginning of a new chapter in the history of hemp cultivation in India. 

Exports. shipments of raw hemp 

have hitherto consisted of sann hemp. 

The following table illustrates the steady rise of prices during the 
war. In 1917-18 the shrinkage in the volume of shipments was parti- 
cularly marked in the case of Calcutta, but there was a slight improve- 
ment in the following year with a remarkable advance in values. 


Table No. m.-Qnantitie, ani „/ tay fr„. UlS-U 

onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . . • »■'* • ■ 

711,548 

670,227 

682,319 

662,889 

1915- 16 . . . . . . 

1916- 17 . . . . . . 

608,267 

701,196 

683,583 

1,074,124 

1917-18 , . 

306,716 

529,602 

1918-19 . . , , , • • . 

489,420 

978,641 


In 1913-14 the distribution among the provinces was as follows : 
Bengal 429^469 cwts., Bombay 224,790 cwts. and Madras 57,289 cwts. 
and in 1918-19 : Bengal 268,597 cwts., Bombay 174,812 cwvts. and 
Madras 46,011 cwts. The United Kingdom has always been the princi- 
pal individual customer for sann hemp, but in pre-war days the C*>nti- 
nent absorbed rather more. Prominent among the other countries which 
participated in the trade in 1918-19 were the United States of America 
with 35,000 cwts. and Norway with 11,000 cwts. 


Table No. 187. — Distribution of the trade in hemp among principal 
importing countries in 1913-14 and in 1918-19. 


Countries. 

191.3-14. 

1918 

-19. . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United Kingdom 

Cwts. 

297,444 

£ 

294,694 

Cwts. 

384,962 

:£ 

809,3fi9 

Belgium .... 

Italy . . . . 

140,221 

103,333 

129,090 

97,789 

1,004 

34,183 

• • 

954 

France ..... 

69,242 

61,006 

59,871 

Germany .... 

68,341 

69,408 

6,870 



Greece .... 

7,887 

3,57 i 

.3 467 

Denmark .... 

7,639 

6,806 

16,656 

5,000 

8,717 

96,264 

Other countries 

17,441 

60,700 


The question of adulteration was taken up by the London Hemp 

Hackling and combing. Association in 1913 with the Government of 

India who pointed out in their reply that 
buyers should insist upon getting the clean article and be prepared to 
pay higher prices for it. In 1916 the question was raised again by the 
Board of Trade who suggested to the India Office that grading might be 
controlled by legislation. This the Government of India pointed out 
would be a matter of considerable difficulty as so many *different 
gradings are lecognised in the Indian trade. The private marks of 
the bigger shippers carry with them a sufficient guarantee of consis- 
tent grading to satisfy most buyers, and hackling or combing as 
practised particularly at Bombay gets rid of the dust and dirt due to 
retting m dirty water. Unfortunately no suitable machinery has yet 
been devised and the fibre has all to be hand hackled, but the higher 

puces commanded for combed hemp have given a considerable impetus 
to this treatment. 

From Madras ports shipment is usually made in steam-pressed bales 

Unit of sale and shipment. lashed with rope, and the 500 

11^* < 2 aiidy is the recognised unit of sale. Sixty 
per cent, of the South Indian exports before the war w^ent from 
Cocanada and 22^per cent, from Gopalpur. In Bombay it is sold per 
f shipped in bales weighing from 336 

4 -^ n T well as of shipment in Calcutta is 

•^e bale of ^0 lbs. though the bale of 350 or 375 lbs. is also recognised. 

Quotations for export are generally per ton, c.L/. 
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There Tiave always been considerable imports of raw hemj) into 

Imports. India, chiefly of Manilla hemp from the Philip- 

pines. There are two mills in Calcutta, which 
make rope and twine but only one of these utilizes the imported fibre. 
In 1906 the imports approximated in value to £46,000 and during the 
past five years the average has been in this neighbourhood though in 
1918-19 it rose to nearly £171,000. In addition, there have also been 
considerable imports of manufactured hemp, chiefly canvas and hemp 
rope from the United Kingdom and the Straits Settlements. 


MINERAL OHS. 

The production of petroleum in India increased from IIS-J million 

Proauction. gallons in 1904 to 277^ million gallons in 1913, 

due chiefly to the greater productivity of the 
Yenangyaung field in Burma which contributed 200 million gallons to 
this total. With an enormous Indian market adjacent, in which the 
use of kerosene for domestic consumption in supersession of veo'ctable 
oil illuminants has been assiduously exploited by competing interests, 
the export trade has always been comparatively small ; and as the 
Indian demand now exceeds the Burma supply, the volume of foreign 
imports has increased considerably in the last ten years, though the 
better class American case oil could not be sold at a price Vluch 
the bulk of Indian consumers are willing to pay. 

In 1910-11 the exports scarcely exceeded 2| million gallons, but 

Exports ™ following year to nearly 15 and 

aggregated in 1913-14 22 million gallons valued 
at £142,000 as compared with the coasting trade of 119 million o-allons 
valued at £2,840,000. The foreign trade in fact consisted largelv of 
benzine, though oil fuel for the Navy and lubricating oil which, prior to 
1st April 1914, were also included in the same statistical head helped to 
swell the total. There were after 1910-11 practically no foreivii 
shipments of kerosene. In 1914-15 over 20 million gallons of benzine, 
benzol, petro’ and other motor spirit were exported to the United 
Kingdom and the shipments in the following year (all to the United 
Kingdom) exceeded £150,000 in value. The exports, foreign and coast- 
wise, other than from Burma are negligible. Military requirements, 
chiefly of petrol, in Mesopotamia have been largely met by re-export 
from Bombay to Bersian Uulf ports and therefore do not figure in 
the statistics of foreign exports from Burma, though since 1917 there 
bave been not inconsiderable direct shipments to Egypt fcom Rano-oon. 
In the following table the distribution of the trade in 1913-14 and in 
1918-19 is contrasted. The quantities and values of the export in the 
intervening years were 26,199,725 gallons in 1914-15, 28,138.583 
pllons in 1915-16 and 24,963,888 gallons in 1916-17 valued at £170.157. 
.£182,866 and £168,205 respectively. In 1917-18 exports amounted to 
19,343,000 gallons valued at £126,556, 



Table No. 188 . — Distribution of the trade in mineral oils contrasted.- 

. in 1913-M and. 1918-19. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

15,268,640 

93,014 

6,348,544 

42,823 

Holland .... 

3,066,663 

19,167 

4,451,711 

4)17 QO'Q' 

United States of America 

2,308,700 

18,254 

• • • 

• • * 

Germany .... 

922,586 

5,772 

• * • 

« tt • 

Australia .... 

40,084 

2,507 

• • • 

* m B 

Ceylon .... 

39,644 

1,600 

t6,573 

6,968 

Straits Settlements 

32,406 

1,143 

49,560 

3,007 

Total 

22,308,700 

142,732 

1 II 

24,844,776 

230,692 


The exports to the United States of America in 1913-14 consisted 
entirely of fuel and lubricating oil to the Pacific Coast. There were no 
shipments of kerosene to any foreign destination. In 1918-19 the 
volume of exports, both foreign and coastwise, broke all previous records. 
There were increased foreign exports of petrol, France and Italy being 
large recipients, and reduced shipments coastwise. Over 4 million gallons 
went to Egypt ‘ for orders.’ 

The unit of sale in Burma of fuel oil is the ton of 2,240 lbs. and of 
other oils the gallon. 

An excise duty of 6 annas (6d.) a gallon was imposed by legislation 
in 1917 upon all motor spirit produced in India and Burma, and a 
corresponding duty of the same amount upon foreign imports. 

FISH OH.. 

Until the Madras Department of Fisheries interested itself in the 

Froduction. matter, the large quantities of sardines (chtfea 

longkefs) constantly shoaling on the Malabar 
Coast were converted into manure by the wasteful and offensive 
method of sun-drying on the open beach as they contain too much oil 
to be cured for edible purposes. In 1909 the Fisheries Department 
introdiiced a new and simple process for the extraction of the oil, the 
fish being boiled in open iron vats, and the resultant mass bagged 
and put into a hand screw press. The residue known as ‘ fish guano ’ 
makes an excellent fertiliser, which is shipped largely to Ceylon though 
there is a market for this cake also in the planting districts of South 
India ; while the oil is in demand for jute batching, candle and soap 
making and for paints. Every ten tons of sardines treated should yield 
H to.« of ash oil a.d li too, of dry ash guaoo. In the last ten 
iipwa/rds of 2 d 0 smsll factoric-s liavo 1 >goii orcctod. 8>loiig tlio cosist for 
troHiting sSirdinos in. tKis mcinnor. In tlio bottor 6(][uipp6d. fectorios stosLiii 
bcEtiiig is omployod. Siiid. a cloSfr yellow oil with a bigli steariiie contont 
is obtained. Over open fires the oil yielded is very dark in colour. 
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Table No. ISQ.— Exports of fish oil and fish guano from the West Coast 

of tht Madras Presidency from 1910-11 onwards. 


Year. 

Fish oil 

Fish 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qiiantit 


Gallons. 

£ 

Tons. 

1910-11 . . , . 

72,880 

3,501 

188 

1911-12 .... 

120,321 

5,171 

267 

1912-13 . . 

66,986 

3,118 

1,87 2 

1913-14 

367,382 

14,639 

4,726 

1914-15 .... 

220,839 

7,952 

102 

1915-16 .... 

23,033 

1,503 

284 

1916-17 .... 

• 10,444 

425 

1,018 

1917-18 .... 

27,680 

1,272 

961 

1918-19 .... 

124,542 

6,577 

1 

7 ,328 

i 


Value. 


£ 

910 

1,191 

10,328 

26,919 

517 

2,294 

8,902 

6,115 

29,028 


The fall in exports in 1912-13 and in the years 1915-16 to 1917-18 
■was due to the scarcity of sardines. Cochin and Calicut are the ciiiei 
ports of export. The principal destinations of the oil expor^d are 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon and to a smaller extent the P^^^sian 
Gulf ports, though previous to the war, Germany and Belgium absorb eel 

-considerable quantities, ^ 

The unit of sale of the oil on the West Coast is the ton or the maund 

of 28 lbs., shipment being made in tins of 35 lbs. or casks weighing ‘ -g 
and 6| cwts. 


LEMON GRASS OIL. 

The extraction of the essential oil contained in lemon grass 

(cymbopogon fiexuosus) is an industry of con- 
Oecurrence. siderable promise in Soutliern India as the oil 

•which contains a large percentage of citral is utilized largely in the manu- 
facture of soaps and artificial scents. Cultivation may be d.escribed as a 
monopoly of the West Coast of the Madras Presidency, the mam pro- 
ducing areas being the Native States of Travancore and Cochin and the 
southern part of the Malabar District. Lemon grass is both vi an 
cultivated. The hill sides on which it flourishes are fired in January. 
The first crop is ready to be harvested in July and the season for 
distillation extends to October, furnaces and stills being set up m the 
neighbourhood of the plantations. The method of distillation is 
generally crude, and the resultant oil highly coloured and so adulterated 
that the citral content seldom exceeds 50 per cent, as compared wrto 
83 per cent, in the pure article. The trade which was inconsiderab e 
until the beginning of the present century received a great impetus 
about 1903-04, but the temptation of high prices encouraged crude 
methods of distillation and subsequent adulteration, and when the 
demand in Europe was discovered to be unequal to the absorption of 
the quantity which Travancore and Malabar were prepared to 
a fall in prices which followed made distillation scarcely profitable. 
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There was some revival again before the war both in prices and in the^ 
volume of the trade, and private efforts supplemented by those of the 
Travaiicore Darbar to obtain a better quality of oil have proved that 
there is a steady and increasing demand in Europe and America for 
the purer product which is yielded by redistilJation. Travancore oil 
used in pre-war times to be shipped either from Alleppey or Cochin, but 
no export statistics are available for the former port. The quantities 
that went forward from ports in British India, mainly Cochin, from 
1913-14 onwards, are shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 190. — Quantity and value of lemon grass oil exported from, 

1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 .... 

1914- 1.5 

Gallons. 

47,522" 

27,796 

£ 

67,955 

37,914 

1915-16 

31,700 

30,102 

1916- 17 .... 

1917- 18 

34,993 
27,00 [-) 

32.044 

25.944 

1918-19 

17,049 

22,181 


The principal pre-war destinations were France, which accc unted for" 
more than 50 per cent, of the total, Germany, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and the war has not made any material alteration in 
the distributi n of the trade except that Germany has been eliminated 
a.nd a new market apparently found in Switzerland. 

The unit of sale on the West Coast is a dozen bottles of 22 oz. 
each, the unit in Madras being the Ib. Shipment is usually made in 
cases containing a dozen bottles, or in drums containing the equivalent, 
of 20, 23, 45 or 60 dozen bottles. 

MANURES. 

The Indian cultivator is generally too poor and his holding too small 
to make extensive manuring profitable. Green manuring is common and 
the benefits to the soil from the cultivation of nitrogenous plants is not 
unrecognised, but dried cow dung which is the commonest manure avail- 
able IS too commonly preferred as fuel for domestic purposes. The- 
chief internal demand for manures is therefore from the tea and coffee 
planting industries for whom, in addition to the supplies available in 
the country, over 8,000 tons of artificial and mineral manures were 
imported in 1913-14. 

Of the animal manures produced in India, the principal are derived 

from fish and bones. The fish manure, industry 
mr , , , on the Malabar Coast has already been noticed.* 

lire total exports from India of fish manure (including an inconsiderable 

* F** p. 266. 
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quantity of guano derived from the excrement of birds and bats) are 
shewn in the table below. 

Table No. 191 . — Quantity and value of fish manure and guano 

exported from 1913-14. 


Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 

« 

• • 

. 

Tons. 

16,284 

£ 

64,044 

1914-15 ..... 

• 

« • 

6,724 

28,975 

27,054 

1915-16 ..... 

• 

o » 

5,109 

1916-17 

• 

• • 

12,745 

78,347 

1917-18 , 

• 

4» « 

12,747 

103,399 

1918-19 

* 

• • 

18.185 

143,415 


Bone manure. 


More than half of the total is contributed bv Madras, Burma beino- the 
most important of the remainder. Shipments were mainly directed 
to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. 

; I * 

The unit of sale in Madras is the cwt., the ton or the candy of 600 lbs. 
and shipment is made in bags of | or one cwt. or of 2J- qrs. ^ In Burma 
sales are based on a hundred viss of S60 lbs. and the manure is shipped 
in bags of 280 lbs. nett. 

There was a considerable demand for crushed bones in France and 

Belgium for the manufacture of bone-black,, 
buttons, etc. Bone meal was also exported in 
pre-W’-ar days to Hamburg, while a coarser quality went to Liverpool 
and Hull for the manufacture of superphosphates. The war which cut 
off India from external supplies has encouraged the internal demand.. 
In 1917 there were 13 bone crushing mills in existence in British India 
worked by mechanical power, four in Bombay, five in Bengal, two in 
Madras and one each in Burma and the United Provinces. 

The following table (which does not however distinguish crushed 
bones from meal) shews how the trade has been distributed during the 
last six years. 


Table No. 192.- 

--Quantity and value of exports of hones and: hone 7 
from India from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

1 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 


I 

Tons. 

£ 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1 

i 

• ' • ♦ • • « 1 ' 

• ■ • • t • • i' ' 

• * A • • « : 

i 

• . ♦ • • . • . * i 

t , ■ 

• . • • • • m ' ■ 

• ■ • •' • %' 

105,413 
63,975 
50,636 
42,042 
. 21,842 
16,734 

522,233 

319,553 

235,583 

216,277 

109,381 

84,409 
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The provincial distribution of the trade in the last pre-war vear was 
as follows Bengal 43,337 tons, Sind 25,606, Bombay 25,364, Madras 
^*.425 and Burma 1,681 tons, the chief destinations being Belgium, 
France, United Kingdom, Japan and Germany. In 1918-19 the 
bulk of the shipments went to Ceylon for the tea and rubber plantations, 
the balance being distributed between Japan and the Uirited States. 

C-.' 

The unit of sale in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras is the ton of 2,240 

lbs. though Karachi sells on the standard 
unit of sale and ship- maund. In the case of bone meal prices are 

quoted per mesh of |", and f ". In the 

case of crushed bones the range is from to §" mesh. Shipment 
is effected from Bombay in bags of 168 lbs. and from Karachi in bags 
■weighing 168, 200 and 224 lbs. nett. In Calcutta bone meal, steamed 
and iinsteamed, and crusbed bones are exported in bags of 224 lbs. nett. 
From Madras ports these are shipped in one cwt. or two cwt. bags. 

There are also considerable exports of dried blood obtained from the 
slaughter houses in the big cities such as Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
the trade name for which, is hloodmeah’ Over 1,000 tons were shipped 
to Ceylon in 1918. Dried blood is sold per unit of nitrogen 10 to 12 per 

cent., animal meal 8 to 10 per cent, nitrogen and horn meal 12 to 13 per 
cent, nitrogen. 

There is a demand for inferior saltpetre, either nnmixe.d or ini.xed with 

Mineral manures. meal for nianurial purposes, particularly 

in Ceylon. The only other mineral ma,nures 
and^kabh sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash 

The annual production of sulphate of ammonia in India at the present 
moment IS estimated to be 3,000 tons only, chiefly for the export trmle 

valued at £40,000. The entire quantity was shipped from Bengal and 

C o£ 3 Mtt " i" 

Of the other manures exported from India tee principal are oilcakes, 
Other manures. bhe chief items being linseed, castor, groundnut' 

been dealt with in These have already 

oeen dealt uith m the respective articles on seeds. 


SPICES. 

Pepper. 

Ages^L mnt of thFmo^ the oldest, and during the Middle 

Europe and the East Tl,* “iportant branches of commerce between 

™io,/ed a PteoM - mS^po?? thIrT r'” “T* 

flourishing at early as the filth ‘ 

1 « nitn century A.D., but by the beginning of the 
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Area and production. 


nineteenth century the competition of the Malay Archipelago had proved 
too strong and it had lapsed into comparative insignificance. Yet 
even now the average value of the exports from the Malabar Coast 
ports approximates to £300,000 a year. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant (piper nigrum) 

which grows wild in the forests of Malabar and 
Travancore and is extensively cultivated by 
Europeans and Indians in and below the Western Ohats from Karwar 
to Cape Comorin. It thrives in a hot, moist climate with an abundant 
rainfall. In Bengal, pepper is grown to a very limited extent only in 
the northern parts of Jessore while in Assam, except in Sylhet and 
the southern slopes of the Khasia Hills, very little is produced. In 
Bombay the area under the crop in 1904-05 amounted to 6,736 acres 
and in 1905-06 to 7,483, practically the whole of which was in Kanara. 
In Madras, the principal producing areas are Malabar, Cochin and Travan- 
core and, to a small extent, Coorg and South Kanara. The vines are 
usually propagated from cuttings and the first crop is obtained in the 
third year, the berries ripening in March. A vine in full bearing in a 
good year will carry about 1,000 clusters of fruit yielding 4 lbs. of dried 
pepper.* The yield from some of the Kanara gardens in the Bombay 
Presidency is probably rather higher. The life of a vine is about seven 
years. To obtain white pepper the berries after being plucked are 
soaked in water for seven or eight days until the pulp ferments. The 
mass is then trampled under by coolies to remove the pulp from the 
stone, and sun-dried. Little or no vrhite pepper is produced in India. 
Black pepper is derived from the unripe berry picked green, heaped 
and dried when the skin and pulp adheres as a wrinkled covering to the 
stone. Two grades of quality are known on the West Coast, viz., 
AUeppey and Tellicherry of which the latter in normal times commands 
a slight premium over the former, as the pepper is bolder and heavier. 

The total exports of Indian pepper during the period 1900' — 1907 

averaged 12,000,000 lbs. valued at about 
£275,000. The progress of the trade between 


Exports, 


the years 1913-14 and 1918-19 may be illustrated by the table below 


Table No. 193. — Quantity and value of pepper exported from India 

from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average 
value per 
lb. 







Libs. 

£ 


1913-14 . 

• « 

1 • 

# 


• 

13,879,964 

289,943 

5-0 A. 

1914-15 . 

• n 

1 « 

« 


• 

15,985,054 

309,241 

4*5 d: 

1915-ie . 

• < 

1 « 

« 

• 

• 

15,225,029 

308,347 

4-5 d: 

1916-17 . 


1 • 

• 

•> 

• 

13,98 1,750 

411,849 

7-0 cl. 

1917-18 . 


« 

• 

« 

• 

11,097,557 

345,563 

7-4 d. 

1918-19 . 

• 1 

1 • 

« 



12,846,748 

408,889 

9*0 d. 


* Imperial Gazetteer. The Indian Empire, Vol. Ill, page 54. 
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The average value, it will be noticed, has been steadily advancing 
during the last three years. 

The chief importing countries in the last pre-war year are shewn in 
the following table. 


Table No. 194. — Disirihiition of the trade in jpepjper among principal 

importing countries in 1913-14. 


Countries. 


Germany . . 

Italy 

United States of America . 

United Kingdom 
Asiatic Turkey 

Trance ..... 

Persia 

Austria-Hungary . . * . 

Arabia, Maskat and Trucial Oman 
Holland . . . , 

Canada . 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Lba. 

£ 

3,110,541 

64,571 

2,890,660 

60,730 

0 90Q 

45,973 

1,579,274 

32,399 

802,50f> 

19,690 

758,156 

14,722 

454,064 

10,798 

330,400 

6,817 

272,478 

5,936 

251,420 

4,808 

156,800 

3,047 


The shipments to Germany were unusually heavy. Pepper is an 
ingredient in the manufacture of tear shells. Tellicherry pepper is 
not only shipped from Tellicherry, but also from the neighbouring ports 
of Calicut, Cannanore and Badagara, while Cochin, Alleppey and 
Tuticorin are the outlets for the pepper grown in the Cochin and 
Travancore States. The distribution of the trade in 1913-14 among the 
provinces is given in the table subjoined. Even in pre-war days the 
exports credited to Bengal were probably of South Indiair origrin, and 
her participation in the trade has latterly been enhariced owing to the 
greater facilities for freight obtaining at Calcutta. 


Table No. 195. — The distribution of the trade in pepper among the 

various provinces in India in 1913-14. 


Provinces. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Madras . 

Bombay and Sind 
Bengal , 

Burma , 

• * * # 

*> « » . • 

* • * • 

• • • • 

• * « 

• ■ • 

* * » 

. 

1 

Lbs. 

12,065,780 

1,689,772 

123,734 

672 

£ 

246,177 

40,780 

2,959 

27 



Total 

13,879,904 

289,943 


Pepper is packed for export from West Coast ports in bags of dj 

Unit of sale and shipment. Bombay in bags of 70, 168 

and 196 lbs. nett and from Calcutta in 
bundles of 224 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Tellicherry is the cwt. 
and in Cochin the 600-lb. candy. Bombay sells on the candy of 21 
Bombay maunds and Calcutta on the bazaar maund. 
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Ill addition to tlie foreign trade, exports for internal ‘consiimption 
. by rail and river and coastwise hv sea between 

A3*xlpO]rt/S* ii ■ T 1 "f •‘ITT 

the provinces have always been considerable, 
the chief importing centre being Calcutta. During the five years ending 
1905-06 these classes of imports averaged 16 million lbs. of which 
Calcutta and Bombay ports each took 6^ million lbs. Imports from 
foreign countries were mainly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon, 
the total quantity in 1916-17 being 4,615,000 lbs., in 1917-18, 3,650,0(i0 
lbs. and in 1918-19 1,035,000 lbs. 


Chillies. 


Originating in tropical America and introduced into India somewhere 

« .. about the middle of the seventeenth century bv 

Cultivation. , ^ 

the rortuguese, there are at present many 

varieties of capsicMm disseminated over large tracts in India, both as 

garden and field crops. No separate statistics of production or of 

acreage are available but in Madras, the province vith by far the 

largest production, the area has been estimated at not less than 

300,000 acres annually ; and while the distribution is pretty general, 

cultivation is particularly large in the Guntur District and the uplands 

of Godavari and Kistna. Outside Madras the chief producing areas are 

in Eastern and Northern Bengal, in the Kyaukse, Sagaing and 

Myingyan districts of Burma and in Bombay where there is extensive 

garden cultivation particularly in the Dharwar, Belgaum, Khandesh, 

Satara, Poona and Sholapur districts. To a limited extent the crop is 

raised in the Punjab, where when grown at an elevation, the chillies 

are said to acquire a greater pungency to which perhaps is due the 

popularity of the so-called Nepal cayenne. The yield is subject to 

great variations in different localities. 

The pods are sun-dried and packed for the market in Southern India 

in gunnies each containing 70 to 75 lbs., or in 
Unit of sale and shipmen . weighing 168 11 s. grcss. For export the 

unit of sale is the candy of 500 lbs. generally, although in Tuticoriii it 
is the tulam of 15 lbs. In Bombay the sale is on the basis of a candy 
of 21 Bombay maunds, and in Calcutta of the bazaar maund, ship- 
ment being made from the former port in bundles of 196 lbs. nett and 
from the latter in bags of 205 lbs. The unit of sale in. Rangoon is a 
hundred viss of 360 lbs. and chillies are packed for export in bags 
weighing from 48 to 112 lbs. nett. 

Of course the bulk of the chillies grown disappears in local con- 
sumption as an ingredient in curries, chutneys 
Exports. and other food preparations. The dried fruit 

reduced to powder is the red pepper or eayenne of co'mmerce. The 
export trade does not greatly interest any large firms and the business 
is chiefly in the hands of Indians with branches or correspondents 
in Ceylon and the Far East. The distrihution and volume of the 
trade varies little from year to year. The. average shipments have* 
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for a long tinio boon in the neighbourhood of 1.5 million lbs. a year 
but in 1918-19 the total was only 9,^17,000 lbs. due to failure of 
tihis crop in the Griintur District of the Madras Presidency and the 
consequent restrictions placed upon export to pi event depletion of 
stocks for local consiiniptioii. In the following table the quantities and 
values of pepper exported in 1913-14 are shewn with the shaies of the 

principal recipients. 


Table No. l%.~~Share of the princnyal importing countries of chillies 

in 1913-14. 


Principal comitries. 

Quantities. 

V cilUG* 

CevJoii .... 

• 

• 

m 

i 

1 

Lbs. 

10,674,719 

£ 

90,813 

'Strait'S Settlements 

« 

• 

« 

1 

• 1 

3, 052.346 

28,474 

United States of America . 

m 


• 

* 

600.284 

5,218 

Itaiian East .Africa . 

« 

« 


• 

380.9SS 

3,181 

Mauritius and Dependencies 

« 

• 


m 

280.483 

2,048 

Aden and Dependencies 

• 

• 

« 

m 

204,036 

1.671 

Other countries 

• 

« 

• 


320,229 

2,815 



Total 

« 

Hi. 103.085 ! 

[ ' ' 1 

134,220 


The only appreciable alteration in the course of the trade since the 
outbreak of war has been the greater interest taken by the United King- 
dom which took 10,000 lbs. only in 1913-14, while the total for 1916-17 
was 1,108,000 lbs. Very nearly 60 per cent, of the exports go from 
Southern India, the principal ports concerned being Tuticorin (mainly 
for Ceylon), Ma<fcas, Negapatam and Cocanada. Calcutta, Eangoon and 
Boinhay follow in the order named. 


Cultivation. 


Ginger. 

Ginger {zinziber officinale) has been cultivated in India for centuries, 

but no statistics as to area of cultivation or 
outturn are available. On the Malabar Coast 
which has long been famous for its ginger, cuttings are planted in May 
and the rhizomes dug up in the following November. Other parts of 
India where there are considerable quantities grown are the Surat and 
Ihana districts of the Bombay Presidency, the Rangpur District in 

District of the United Provinces. In a good 
year ..,000 lbs. of ^y ginger to an acre is a fair average yield. The 
X izomes are purchased from the cultivator by dealers who either sell 
agam as green ox dried ginger. Dried ginger again is either 
or unbleached according as it is parboiled or scraped before 

TAiin 4 - r e snn. Uncoated, (i.e., scraped) Cochin ginger is 

The export trade does not attain to any great dimensions, but 
Exports, gn^er is to be found in almost every bazaar 

and the internal consumption for curries and 
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for medicinal purposes must be very great. The chief external markets 
for Indian ginger in pre-war times were the United Kingdom, Aden, 
the United States of America, Arabia, Turkey, Ceylon and Germany. 
Ginger is usually packed for export from Cochin and Calicut in double 
gunnies containing 1 to cwt. nett, or bags containing 126 lbs., the 
unit of sale at the former port teing the candy of 600 lbs. and at the 
latter the cwt. Trom Calcutta it is shipped in bags of 2 maunds and 
from Bombay in bags of 100, 112 and 168 lbs. nett, though sales are 
made on the basis of the cwt. at the latter port. In the table below are 
shewn the quantity and value of ginger exported during the last six. 
years. 


Table No. 197. — Quantity and value of exports of ginger from 

1913-14 onwards. 


rear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 








Lbs. 

£ 

1913-14 . 


• 


# 

• 

• 

9,214,471 

122.661 

1914-15 . 


• 

9 

• 

•> 

* 

7,529.188 

87,321 

1915-16 . 


• 


• 

• 


6,289,699 

71,351 

1916-17 . 


• 

• 

• 

• 


6,181,502 

84,338 

1917-18 . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

0 

7,027,130 

111,632 

1918-19 . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

■ • 

3,842,677 

65,707 


Of the quantity exported in 1913-14, 4,220,551 lbs. went from Bombay., 
3,158^653 lbs. from Calicut, 1,275,421 lbs. from Cochin and 314,356 lbs. 
from Calcutta. The subsequent decline in the yolume of export 
is largely ascribable to the greatly reduced tonnage ayailable at West 
Coast ports while the war lasted. The total shipments for the Madras. 
Presidency in 1918-19 aggregated less than 800,000 lbs. In 191 5-16, 
1916-17, and 1917-18 exports from Bombay were above the level of the 
pre-war year. 

While India exports on an average about 8,000,000 lbs. of ginger every 

imports aggregate 2,000,000 lbs. 
chiefly from Japan, China and Hongkong into 

Bombay and Calcutta. 


Cardamoms. 

The cardamoms which enter in the export trade of India are obtained 

rnitivaHnn capsules of a perennial herb elettaria 

cardamomum indigenous to the humid forests 
of AVestern and Southern India where it is extensively cultivated at 
elevations from 500 to 5,000 feet. There are about 20,000 acres under 
cardamoms in the Madras Presidency (chiefly the Malabar and Madura 
districts), Mysore, Coorg and Travaneore and 5,000 acres in Bombay 
(chiefly in the Kanara District). The normal outturn per acre varies from 
50 to 250 lbs. and a great deal is consumed in India as well as consider- 
able imports from Ceylon. Two varieties of cardamoms are recognised, 
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Mysore, round, smooth-skinned capsules and Malabar, long, rough- 
•grained capsules, known as shorts and short longs. The .former are 
preferred and command a higher price. 

Cardamoms are chiefly used for medicinal purposes, for flavouring 

Uses. liquors and as an ingredient in German 

sausages. The essential oil used medicinally 
as a carminative and in connection with perfumery in France and 
the United States of America is derived not from the Malabar or 
Mysore cardamom, but from the so-called ‘greater cardamom’ of Nepal 
i(arnomum subulatum). 

The capsules which ripen in September and October are hand-gathered 

Method of marketing. down to the ports, and while some 

are dried and bleached in the sun before ex- 
port, better qualities are generally cured more elaborately. After 
being sulphur -bleached the stalk end of each pod is carefully clipped 
and the capsules are then graded. Such cardamoms at the present 
moment fetch in London about double the price per lb. of the less 
‘Carefully prepared pods. In some quarters there has been an increased 
demand lately for dried green cardamoms which are supposed to be 
:more highly flavoured than the bleached cardamoms. Cardamoms 
wdich are packed for export from Madras ports in cases of one cwt. and 
’bags of 126 or 140 lbs. are usually consigned for sale to London 
auction rooms. The pre-war quotation /. o. b. West Coast was about 
Es. 30 per maund of 25 lbs. Prices have been affected in recent years 
by^ver production. The unit of sale in Bombay is the Surti maund 
of 39-2 lbs. and shipment is made in bags containing 160 to 175 lbs. 
nett. The following table shews the chief ports of export and the 
proportionate share of the trade enjoyed by each in the year preceding' 
the outbreak of war. ‘ “ 


'Table No. 198.— SAare of the ports in exports of cardamoms in 1913-14. 


Ports. 


Quantity. 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Tuticorin 

Calicut . 

Tellicherry 

'Mangalore 



Percentage. 


51 

17 

15 

5 




Exports from Calcutta were in this year considerably above the 
average, owing to greater facilities for shipment, large Quantities 
being railed up from the West Coast for' despatk from this poX 

shews the foreign trade, quantity and value, from 

J913-14 onwards. 
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Table No. 199. — Qiiantity and value of cardamoms exported from< India 

from 1913~14 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 








Lbs. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

* 

• 



• 

4t • 

373,401 

49.994 

1914-15 . 

• 

• 

• 



• • 

413,135 

54,369 

1915-16 . 

• 

• 

# 

# 

« 

* • 

482J64 

45.597 

191617 . 

• 


« 

« 

• 

# • 

311,710 

32,400 

1917-18 . 

• 


• 

• 


% • 

893,186 

80,221 

1918-19 . 

• 

• 


* 

• 

• « 

641,650 

51,605 


Though the volume of exports from Madras ports declined from 
over 100,000 lbs. in 1913-14 to 21,000 lbs. in 1917-18, verv large ship- 
ments from Calcutta and Bombay, chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
raised the all-India total in the latter year to nearly three times that 
for 1916-17, and shipments in 1918-19, though smaller, were yet subs- 
tantially above the pre-war level. Cardamoms were chiefly shipped 
Before the war to the United Kingdom, but it is believed that London 
was only a distributing centre and that the bulk of the crop found its 
way to Germany and Scandinavia. After the United Kingdom the 
principal direct customers for Indian cardamoms before the war were 
Arabia, Aden, Germany, Turkey in Asia, Ceylon and the Straits. 
Latterly, however, Egypt has been absorbing increasing quantities. 


Betelnuts. 

The betelnut, which is the fruit of the areca palm [areca catechu), forms 
ill conjunction with the leaf of the betel vine {piper betle) and a little lime 
and clove or nutmeg the common masticatory of the East, known all 
over India as pan supdri. Statistically both the betelnut and the betel 
leaf are regarded as spices and the internal demand for the former is so 
great that the import trade is of much greater moment than the export, 
though there is some traffic outwards with colonies where Indian emigrants 
abound. Though supplies of betel leaf, which are derived from a climbing 
plant belonging to the same family as pepper, are drawm from consider- 
able distances by rail and river, the fact that they have to be chewed 
green limits foreign exports, which are neghgible, to the island of Ceylon. 
The areca palm is confined almost entirely to the moist tropical tracts that 
fringe the coastline and it is seldom found more than 200 miles from the 
coast. No statistics of area or production are available but the number 
of trees must be very large as the demand is practically universal. In 
Southern India a full-grown tree is calculated to yield 250 to 300 nuts 
annually, but elsewhere, as for example in Burma, the average output is 
very much lower. The nut is prepared in a great variety of ways for 
sale, being sometimes marketed sun-dried only, and sometimes plucked 
unripe and boiled, and sliced. The Indian tariff recognises six different 
classes with different valuations for purposes of import duty. 
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The following table illustrates the insignificant extent of the export 
Exports. compared with the import trade. 

Table No. 200. — Exports and Imports of betelniits from 1915-14 onwards 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- lS 

1918- 19 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

439,886 

8,224 

482,160 

10,111 

329,714 

6,826 

398,574 

8,413 

581,296 

11,771 

362,4 19 

8.U9 

i 


Quantity 


Lbs. 

127,464.241 
140.298,125 
131.111,8.54 
128.277,848 i 
115,616,725 
142.527,683 


Value. 


£ 

819,086 
868,306 
850,434 
870,787 
814,488 
4141,269 


xpyxpnjuLs 01 inaiaii oeteinuts are Aden, Natal, Mauritius 
^ast Africa and Fiji, and the chief ports of export Bombay, Neyapatam 
uticorin and Calcutta : but while the war lasted ex{)ort.s from South 

*0 Madras. The bulk of the imports come from 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Java and China. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and the nuts are 

Unit of sale and ship- BoSt fZ ? '"^unds. In 

ment, Bombay the unit oi sale is the candv of 21 

Bombay inaimds or the muiind of 28 
shipment being made in bags of 140 to 182 lbs. 




The true cinnamon of commerce is the dried bark of dnnamomm. 
Marketing. zeylanicum, a native of Ceylon but found alsc 

tude« im to fi nno fn f rn? Westem Ghats in Southern India at alti- 

hush'' The baS ZL ^ i a coppiced 

Dusn. ine baik after removal is pressed in bundles until sHMif +«,■ 

mentation sets in, which allows of the scraping of the outer cove ^ M 

the pulp underneath. These strips are then cut into ler^ths o fhov 

twelve inches and dried, when thev contrir-t intA fi. . A: “ , 

shoots are lo m v- 4' P'^ces of bark from the large 

fs iSnor Sree vSh? flav,™ 

» mieiior. rnree valuable essential oils are also obt-ohierl f,.AA, eb 

Zl Z Z °Zr°" Z on 

uroXetion Af ’eiA ^ niedicinal properties. No statistics of area o 
be 150 lbs. amon are maintained but the yield per acre is said ti 

The provinces contributing to the export trade are Madras and Bengal 

Exports. m n- *^\® presidency beliu 

namon is very commonly aLhm'a+^8 9®“*' '^^® cir’ 

„ lamomy adulteiated, specially in powder form, ' 
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cassia lignea the bark of cassia cinnamomum common in East Bengal, 
the Khasia Hills and Burma, and the exports from Bengal would most 
probably seem to be of this origin. The following table illustrates the 
extent of the trade. The principal destinations of the exports are the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and Mauritius. 


Table No. 201. — Quantity and value of exports of cinnamon' from India 

from IQIS-li onwards. 


Year 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 

• • • • • 

Lbs. 

33,170 

£ 

1,015 

1914-15 

39,711 

869 

1915-16 

54,147 

1,144 

1916-17 

66,045 

1,356 

1917-18 ..... 

55,554 

1,064 

1918-19 

71,579 

2,329 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment is made 
„ in bags of 2 maunds. On the West Coast sales 

^ ^ment^ ^ basis of the candy of 600 lbs. or the 

maund weighing 28 lbs,, while exports are made 
in bags of 100 or 168 lbs. 


Cloves. 

Cloves are the dried, unexpanded flower buds of eugenia cargo- 
phyllata plucked when they assume a bright pink or scarlet colour and 
generally dried in the sun with or without scalding, the yield from each 
tree being about 6 or 7 lbs. of dry cloves. There is no systematic culti- 
vation in India and no statistics of acreage or yield are separately 
recorded. Cloves are chiefly grown in the foothills of the Western 
Ghats in the Madras Presidency. A valuable essential oil is obtained 
from the dry buds which is largely employed in perfumery. 

Zanzibar and Pemba contribute four-fifths of the world’s supplv 

Exports cloves and India on an average imports 

9,000,000 lbs. valued at £210,000 from these 
two countries. Exports from India on the other hand are small and 
in value they seldom exceed £600. In 1913-14 the total quantity 
reached barely 10,000 lbs., though in the two following years 
the figures rose to 14,000 and 21,000 lbs, respectively, again ex- 
periencing a fall in 1916-17 to 8,000 lbs. In 1917-18 the quantity 
was 19,300 lbs. and in 1918-19, 19,000 lbs. The chief destinations were 
Natal and Fiji and the entire quantity went from Calcutta, probably 
on account of freight being more readily obtainable there than in Madras 
which used to enjoy a monopoly of this trade. 

^ The unit of sale in Calcutta is the seer and shipment is made in bundles 
weighing 2 baziaar maunds. 
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COIR, 


Of the products derivable from the coconut, coir fibre and manu- 
factures thereof were until recently of scarcely less importance than the 
oil extracted from copra. This industry suffered severely from the effects 
of the war but the exports of coir in 1913-14, foreign and coastwise, 
were of considerably more value, than those of coconut oil. 

In normal times the manufacture of coir is a flourishing cottage 

industry on the Malabar Coast, most of the 
workers being women. The bulk of the coconut 
husks are buried for at least eight months and often for double that 
time in pits on the foreshore of rivers or backwaters, and then removed 
and beaten on stones till the pith and all extraneous particles are re- 
moved. The better qualities of fibre are yielded by this method. The 
varieties of coir known in the trade as unsoaked^ which are generally 
inferior, are obtained by treating the husks immediately after the nuts 
have been extracted or alternatively, storing the nuts in a dry place for 
six or seven months and after they have been extracted, immersing 
the husks in water for twelve hours or so before beating. Five or 
six nuts should yield one lb. of dried clean fibre. 

Shipments of coir fibre are inconsiderable but such as there are go 

forward usually in hydraulic pressed bales 
xpor so re. containing 200 lbs. nett, gunny-covered and 

hoop-bound, the unit of sale being the candy of 600 lbs. The table 
below shows the quantities and values of coir fibre exported from 
1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 202 . — Quantities and values of coir fibre exforted from 1913-14 

onwards. 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . . . . 

746 

11,450 

1914-11) ... . . 

246 

3,491 

1915-16 . . . 

333 

4,509 

1916-17 . ... 

248 

3,295 

1917-18 ..... 

153 

1,982 

191S-19 . 

300 

4,353 


Cochin has a monopoly of the exports of this fibre from India. 

It is more usual to convert the fibre into yarn or rope. In the former 

^ . case it is spun to the required length either by 

Coir yarn. -u i • %ir\ i • 

hand as is the case m Malabar, or on the spin- 

ning wheel as in Travancore. Husks soaked in tidal backwaters with a 

considerable scour are commonly believed to yield the best yarn, e.g,, 

the Anjengo, Alafat and Ashtamudy varieties, all named after the 
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localities wliere they are produced and easily distinguishable by their 
colour and twist. 


Between the spinner and the shipper the yarn passes through many 

- ... hands. The first middleman may be a petty 

Trade organisation, t t ^ t 1 

shopkeeper who has accepted yarn m payment 

for rice or salt, or the owner of a shed in which half a dozen or more 
piece-workers wash and spin the fibre from his coir pits. Eventually 
the yarn, which is all in short hanks, reaches dealers who sort it roughly 
according to colour and thickness and put it up in bundles weighing a 
standard maund or multiples thereof, before disposing of it to the big 
dealers at the coast ports from whom the shippers get their supplies, or 
to the manufacturers. The shipper is obliged, when the yarn has been 
examined and graded by women according to size and colour, to get it 
rewinded into long hanks of 450 yards weighing 2-| lbs. each at a cost 
of about Rs. 10 per ton because the village workers cannot be persu- 
aded to do so. These hanks are then tied across and made_ into bundles 
each weighing one cwt., which again are baled and hydraulically pressed 
before shipment. Inferior yarns are done up in bundles known as 
dholls of 5 or 7 lbs. for acceptance as broken stowage. The 
principal ports of shipment are Cochin and Calicut. 

The exports of manufactured coir exclude rope (which is separately 

classified in the trade returns) and consist 
chiefly of yarn. The following table shew^s the 
quantity and value exported since 1913-14. 


Exports of maiufactured 
coir. 


Table No. 203. — Quantity and value of manufactured coir^ eocclvding 

TO'pe, exported since 1913-14, 


1 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 

Tons. 

38,610 

£ 

592,741 

1914-15 

23,790 

380,299 

1915-16 

27,140 

426,824 

1916-17 

28,490 

436,360 

1917-18 

19,930 

307,365 

1918-19 . . 

13,165 

233,346 


In addition, there were shipments averaging about 1,6C0 tons of yarn 
annually from the Travancore port of Alleppey. 

Before the outbreak of war Germany took rather more and the 
United Kingdom rather less than 30 per cent, of the whole, the balance 
going in about equal shares to Holland, Belgium and France. 

The West Coast ports are practically closed to traffic during the 
south-west monsoon, and the season for shipment therefore runs from 
September to May. The yarn is shipped from Cochin and Calicut in 
hydraulic pDressed bales w^eighing 3 cwts. apiece, and from Cocanada in 


bales weigliing 280 lbs. nett. The unit of sale in Cochin is the candy 
of 600 lbs., in Calicut the cwt., and in Cocanada the candy of 500 lbs. 

Of the ports participating in the trade, Cochin, it will be seen, has 
a preponderating share. 


Table No. 204.- — Quantity and 'percentage share of the principal ports in 
the exports of manufactured coir {excluding rope) in 1913-14, 


Ports, 

Exports. 

Percentage. 


Tons. 


Madras Presidency— 



Coctin 

29,329 

76 

Calicut 

7,940 

21 

Cocanada 

713 

1 

Tuticorin 

258 

•8 

Bombay Presidency — 



Bombay 

255 

•7 


The signs of quality are colour, which should be golden, strength, 

Grades of yarn. length and lightness. On the Malabar Coast 

about a dozen different grades are recognised, 
which may be placed roughly as follows in order of merit. 


Alapat 
Anjengo 
Aratory 
Ashtamudv 

C' 

Kuruva or Curwa 
Vycome 
Beach 

Calicut (fine unsoaked) Weaving yarns, hand-twisted. 
Beypore ... 

Quilandi . . . J 

Cochin . . E oping yarn. 

^ All the above yarns are two-ply and so is the loosely twisted yarn 
shipped from Cocanada. Alapat coir is probably the finest in the world 
and has always commanded a higher price than any other variety on 
the European market. There is also Divi coir which is brought over to 
the mainland to the extent of four to five thousand cwts. annually 
by the Laccadive and Amindivi islanders and taken over by Government 
at privileged rates in lieu of tribute. This coir is thereafter sold by 
auction at Mangalore, and though it varies very much in quality, the 
best is only inferior to Alapat smd Anjengo. The importance of the 
industry on the Malabar littoral is illustrated by the table subjoined 
which gives details of the shipments coastwise to other parts of India 
^;S well as the foreign exports. 


Fine hand-twisted. 
^ All wheel-twisted. 
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Table No. M5.-—Quaraitks and values of manufactured coir {excluding 

{foreign and coastwise) from 1913-14 onwards from 
the Madfas Pfesideucy, 


, 

Foeeioin. 

Indiax Poets. 

Total. 

Year. 

Quantity 
in tons. 

Value 

£ 

Quantity 
in tons. 

Value 

£ 

Quantity 
in tons. 

Value 

£ 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

38,300 

23,550 

26,800 

27,900 

19,000 

13,090 

587.000 

373.000 

421.000 

423.000 

290.000 

232.000 

9,450 

10,650 

9.650 
9,500 

12.650 
13,300 

103.000 

129.000 

92.000 

90.000 

122.000 
139,000 

47,750 

34,200 

36,450 

37,400 

31,650 

26,390 

690.000 

488.000 

514.000 

614.000 

412.000 

371.000 


wvww***^ V,* CULC WUVtJli JLIUJUL UUJX yiiiH 

Coir matting. bandlooms at Alleppey and Cocliin. The 

of the exports from the former port in 
1913-14 was £105000 and the trade has expanded very considerably 
during the war with increased shipments from Cochin, the value of 
whose exports amounted in 1918-19 to £11,000. 

Quantities of coir rope and cordage (all hand-naade) are also pro- 

Coir rope and cordage. from coastwise traffic chiefly 

f'O Bombay whose trade amounted in 1917-18 
to £36,000 in value, the trade is insignificant since coir rope cannot 
compete with Manilla in most foreign markets. 

Table No. 206.~Exports of coir rope and cordage^ from 1913-14 onwards 

/ ( ^ 1 \ 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . . 

^ • • — 

Tons. 

3,021 

2,227 

2,976 

2,944 

2,941 

2,717 

7ofl89 

56,693 

70,165 

74,361 

81,057 

78,448 


^ xx4.v.;v..v^ KA.^ xxi.v\j xoAAgujjLia ux ui xzju iciunums ana sizea oy 

circumference. The unit of sale in Calicut is the cwt. and in Cochin 
the candy of 600 lbs., while shipment is made from the former port in 
coils of 1 to 2 cwts. and from the latter in bales of 3 cwts. 

In the last two years of the war about 150,000 sq. yards of coir 
screening (similar to Kentish hop screening) were also supplied monthly 
to the military authorities in Trance for camouflage purposes. Other 
manufactures of coir include mesh bags which are very useful for the 

carriage of tanning bark and other produce from one part of India to 
another. 


fibre 


* Including small (^[uantities of rope and cordage manufactured from other vegetable 
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RUBBER. 

Tliougli a number of rubber yielding trees are indigenous to Indian 
History of cultivation. Crests they are not sufficiently abundant to 

exploitation, and, apart from two plant- 
ations m Assam under ficus dastica, the spasmodic efforts made to grow 

bJnrT ?Qnn beyond the experimental stage 

rainfall scarce y less favourable than Malaya which pre-eminently 
offer potentialities for rubber growing in India, m.., the TenasserS 
Coay m Burma and the Malabar Coast below the M^estern Ghats from 
Mangalore to Gape Comorin. _ The more southerly districts have a 
^ y^^'ibuted rainfall, closely approximating to that of 

1"..? f'. transport facilities Southern India enjoys 

siderable advantages over Burma where communications are very 
backward^ and labour, other than imported, not easy to obtain. ll 
avancore the_ Shencottah and Mundakayam districts and the Rani 

I? t?" T centres of the industry, the pioneer estate at Thattakad 

7 tieing opened up in 1902 with Para rubber (hema 

Iras ^^5?l.s^^)_whleh has generally proved far the most suitable variety for 

ScXvatim . T seventeen years a great deal 

of cultivation particularly in Travancore and Cochin (not infrequently 

tea) but also to some extent in British MMabar^ 

benm whi? fhi Hills in the Salem District has 

demou^fTol ^ i-f ! ®'““aJ^overnment plantation at Mergui having 
2w lOlotnU f rubber could be successfully grown in Burma was 
and ;t “ I ? ^ company, and other plantations opened there 

and in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 

The area under rubber in India in 1918 is estimated to have been in 
Acreage. neighbourhood of 125,000 acres, the pro- 
following table vincial distribution of which is shewn in the 


Table No. 201 .—Provincial distribution of tlie area under rubber in 

India in 1918. 


Froviiioes. 

Acreage. 

Burma 


l^ravancore . . 

63,567 

^Madras Presidency ' * ’ 

32,000 

Malabar . - ' ' ’ 

10,062 

Silera . . ‘ • ‘ , 

8,783 

Nilgiris . ; ‘ * ‘ , . . 

214 

Cochin . . ‘ * * * • 

1,065 

Coorg . *■**•-.. 

8,587 

Assam . . * * * * • • 

6,735 

^Mysore , 

* * • • • • . ^ 

. ' • • • 

3,061 

215 

Total 

124,230 


* Figures relate to 1917 . 
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The above figures which include land cleared but not fully planted 
upj may be compared with 220,000 acres in Ceylon, 500,000 in Malaya, 
400,000 in the Dutch East Indies and 40,000 in the ex-German Colonies. 
In Burma it is stated that probably not more than 10,000 acres 
are actually being tapped, giving an yield of over 2-| million lbs. of 
rubber. Of the area in Travancore, all under Para rubber, large 
estates account for 26,000 acres and the balance is made up of plots, 
chiefly small, under cultivation by Indians. About 27,500 acres are 
being tapped and the outturn at the rate of 250 to 300 lbs. per acre 
in 1918 has been put at rather more than 8 million lbs. Of 
the 8,587 acres, also all under hevea^ actually planted in Cochin, 
6,846 acres are being tapped. The acreage in Assam which consists 
of plantations at Charduar and Kulsi, containing a number of ^[Icus 
elastica, is worked by Government agency. The yield in 1918 was only 
1,322 lbs. Of the total acreage in Coorg, 2,721 acres are under Ceara 
{manihotglaziovu) Mid the halance uiidex Para, of which 3,541 acres are 


under bearing. 


In 1916 new rules governing the grant of lands for 


rubber planting in Burma were promulgated, which, it is anticipated, will 
encourage further extensions of the industry, as there are considerable 
areas believed to be suitable for rubber growing yet unexploited. A 
royalty is levied on rubber exported from Burma at the rate of 2 per 
cent, on the net value which is calculated each month on the average 
value in the London market for the previous month with such deduc- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Government of Burma on account 
of the cost of production, freight and sale charges. 

Exports from India in 1913-14 and 1914-15 aggregated 2,605,000 

and 3,676,000 lbs. respectively, of which 
1,787,000 and 2,675,000 lbs. were contributed 
by the Madras Presidency, the bulk of the shipments going from Cochin 
and Tuticorin. Shipments in the succeeding years are indicated in the 
following table, the preponderating share of the two ports named being 
maintained. 


Exports. 


Table No. 208. — Exports of rubber, raw, from India and the share of the 

principal ports from 1915-16. 


1 

lOlS-lo. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Ports. 

Lbs. 


L1)S. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

m 

Lbs. 

Value. 












£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Cocliin 

2,149,728 

463,556 

2,787,897 

432,230 

2,481,853 

^,331,908 

5,232,241 

;^697,672 

Tuticorin 

1,433,152 

163 212 

1,915,049 

231,084 

2,269,944 

*300,028 

2,999,874 

397,722 

Mergiii 

640,016 

104,SS4 

859,989 

104,129 

1,027,512 

99,326 

1,613,650 

113,295 

llangoon 

589/120 

95,132 

1,327,934 

176,839 

1,425,443 

168,179 

2,316,160 

185,755 

Madras 

10,528 

1,366 

2,408 

89 

412,817 

1 

53,602 

6,930 

770 

Calcutta . 

1,456 

195 

4,704 

329 

4,592 

416 

! 4,115 

383 

Total 

5,273,850 

1 

844,482 



S, 430,089 

1,081,289 

.3,907,123 

1,669,527 
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Seven-te'nths of tlie wliole go from Madras aiid the balahoe from 
Burma, the Calcutta trade in Assam ' wild ’ rubber being almost 
negligible. The Burma trade is generally divided between Kangoon 
and Mergui in almost equal shares, though the proportion varies 
in certain years with larger shipments from Tavoy and Victoria 
Point. A rubber manufactory which will specialise in solid tyres and 
mechanical appliances is in course of erection at Calcutta, but its 
products are intended for the local market and not for export. 
Shipments of rubber are either in the form of crepe or sheetings. The 
shares of the principal recipients in 1913-14, the last pre-war year, and 
in 1918-19 are contrasted below. 


Table No. 209. — Share of the princijxil recipients of rubber^ raiv~ exported 

from India in 19111-14 and 1918-19. 


Destinations. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

i 

Lbs. 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

1,718,752 

336,113 

10,132,230 

1,162,064 

Ceylon . . . . . 

Straits Settlements (including 

784,112 1 

1 

171,664 

3,067,688 

414,922 

Labuan.) 

Holland .... 

75,264 

22,400 

11,891 

4,169 

75,842 , 

4,698 

United States of America 

3,808 

1,232 

529 

121,993 

1,090 

Germany .... 

120 

• • • 

• • • 

Total 

2,605,568 

524,486 

13,907,123 ! 

i 

1,669,527 


Shipments in 1918-19 indicated an advance of 320 per cent, over 
those of 1913-14 which were again four times the previous quinquennial 
average and very nearly dbuble of that exported in 1912-13. Colombo 
continues to be an important entrej)6t for rubber grown in Southern 
India while Singapore is a similar entrepot for Mergui rubber. These 
two recipients with the United Kingdom have continued in subsequent 
years to appropriate the greater part of the outturn, while the United 
States of America during 1915-16 and 1916-17 took 219,296 and 414,671 
lbs. respectively. For the first time in 1916-17 a consignment of 1,433 
lbs. went forward to Japan. The increase in shipments in 1918-19 was 
very marked in the case of the Madras Presidency, whose exports im- 
proved by nearly 70 per cent, both in quantity and value and amounted 
to 9,726,192 lbs. valued at £1,344,600. A special feature of the year 
was the shipment of a large quantity to Canada. 

The unit of sale is the lb. Shipment is made from Calcutta in bags of 

Unit oi sale and shipment. ^ convenient weight. 

. , l^rom 15urma shipment is made in cases, varying 

in weighturom 1/5 lbs. nett for high class quality to 200 lbs. for inferior 
grades. The unit of shipment in Madras and in Cochin is the chest 

weighin^lOO or 200^^ Quotations for export are generally based 
on X/Jie 10* 
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COAL. 


Production. 


The greater requirements of shipping in Eastern and Far Eastern 
Waters in the void caused by the disappearance of Welsh coal, and the 
growing internal demands for industrial purposes have stimulated the 
production of Indian coal during the last three years. 

The total production in 1917 amounted to 18,213,000 tons, exclusive 

of the more or less empirical estimate of 364,000 
tons taken by the miners for their own use. 
In 1918 this total rose to over 20 millions. The production and 
consumption of Indian coal hav e steadily increased in recent 
years, particularly since 1906, but the coal resources of the country 
have not yet been fully exploited. The bulk of the coalfields 
belong geologically to the Gondwana system from which is obtained 
97-| per cent, of the coal won. The Eaniganj and Jherria are 
the two principal coalfields and from them are derived 83 per 
cent, of the total output. The former lies chiefly in the Burdwan 
district of Bengal, and the first working dates from 1820, while 
mining on the Jherria field, which is in the adjoining province of 
Bihar, began in 1893. Outside these two provinces the most important 
mine is that at Singareni near Yellandlapad in the Hyderabad State, 
which was first worked in 1887, the average annual production during 
the last ten years being 537,000 tons and the output in 1917 nearly 
700,000. Other fields of importance are those in the Wardha and Bench 
valleys in the Central Provinces and the Umaria mine in Eewah State, 
and of Tertiary coalfields that at Makum in Assam and in the Jhelum 
District (Punjab) are the most considerable. The output of coal in each 
of the principal coal-bearing provinces and Native States of India is 
shewn in the table overleaf. 

The value of the coal produced in India is reported annually by mine- 

owners and represents the actual or estimated 
wholesale price of coal at the pit’s mouth. 
The qualities of coal commonly sold on the Calcutta market are 
Desherghur (from the seam of that name which runs through the 
Eaniganj field) and selected Jherria* In the following table the average 
value of all the coal produced is contrasted with that of the declared 
export value at the ports of shipment. 


Value of coal. 


Table No. 210 . — Average value of coal at the pifs mouth contrasted with 

that declared at time of export* 


Year. 

Value at the pit’s 
mouth per ton. 

Declared export 
value per ton. 

1913 . . . . . . . 

Ks. AS. P. 

3 8 0 

E/Si Ag. j?i 

9 13 0 

1914 . . . ... 

3 9 0 

8 13 0 

1915 . . . . . . 

8 5 0 

9 3 0 

1916 . . . . . ... 

3 6 0 

9 2 0 

1917 . . .... 

3 11 0 

9 5 0 

1918 . . * . 

4 6 0 

10 9 0 
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Table No. 211. Production of cool in eoch ^yrovince and Stcite of India 







Labour. 


The number of persons engaged in the coal mining industry in 1917 

was 167j272, 62,324 above and 104,948 below 
ground. The classes from which colliery labour 
is recruited being largely agricultural, supply is adversely affected by 
a favourable monsoon as the cultivator only turns to mining when 
his crop has failed and his savings are exhausted. The average annual 
output per head of labour employed below ground was 169 tons in 1916 
as compared with 323 tons in the United Kingdom, but, as has been 
indicated above, the Indian miner is the product of necessity rather 
than of inclination. There has been a great advance in recent years 
in the systematic development of the mines, in a number of which 
there are now electrical installation for haulage, lighting, pumping 
and ventilation, but practically no headway has been made as yet in 
the matter of. mechanical coal-cutters. 

Almost all the coal shipped as private merchandise from India goes 

from Calcutta, Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments being the principal foreign markets. 
The only other important customer is Sumatra, Sabang being a con- 
venient coaling station for steamers on the Far Eastern run. The 
total quantities exported from 1913-14 onwards are shewn in the table 
below with the shares of the principal recipients. 


Exports. 


Table No. 212 — Exforts of coal on ^private account according to 

destinations from 1913-14 onwards. 


Year. 

Ceylon. 

Straits 
Settle- 
ments (in- 
cluding 
Labuan). 

Dutcli 

East 

Indies. 

Others. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1913-14 .... 

393,889 

183,501 

97,652 

46,714 

721,756 

1914-15 .... 

392,610 

100,636 

72,810 

26,43 6 

592,492 

1915-16 . 

587,691 

97,674 

84,683 

33,910 

803,958 

1916-17 .... 

532,443 

144,116 

106,809 

45,774 

829,142 

1917-18 

153,991 

68,595 

8,474 

24,845 

25.5,905 

1918-19 .... 

81,310 

45,763 

8,771 

7,783 

143,627 


The figures of bunker coal and coal on Admiralty and Eoyal Indian 
Marine shipping account are not included in the statistics of foreign 
exports. Of the total shipments of bunker coal in 1917, 486,000 tons 
went from Calcutta, 931,000 tons from Bombay and Karachi, 53,000 tons 
from Eangoon and 44,000 tons from Madras. 

No very considerable increase in the volume of foreign exports can 
be anticipated, as the industrial development of India is likely to proceed 
more rapidly than any prospective increase in coal production. In 1917 
about 5|- million tons were consumed by Indian railways, and the ship- 
ments On Admiralty and Eoyal Indian Marine accounts were rather 
less and of coal for bunkers rather more than 1|- millions. Little 
or no export on private account was possible during 1918 owing 
to the absence of freight. Towards the end of the year when freight 
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was available to a small extent, tbe Coal Controller declined to allow 
any but requisitioned coal to leave Calcutta to ensure that none but the 
very best class of Indian coal should be despatched to foreign markets. 

Inepriceof this coal was fixed at Es. 12 (16 sh.) per ton, f. o.h. The 

sJiipment on Government account from Calcutta for the Admiralty, the 
cnv ^o’^ernment and the Burma Eailways in 1918 amounted to 
ou/ b74: tons, of which 80,647 was bunker and 527,027 tons cargo coal 
Coke IS now produced in India to the extent of 500,000 tons a year 

Coke and patent fuel. “ covered by the Bengal coal fields 

from low-grade coal, but only small quantities 
are exported. Of the shipments aggregating 1,800 tons on an average 
annually, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Siam take the bulk, 
nere ha,ve hitherto been no recorded exports of patent fuel. 

The imports of foreign coal into India amounted in 1913-14 to 
Imports. 531,814^ tons, of which 155,390 tons were from 

. -XT , United Kingdom and the balance chiefly 

from Natal, Portuguese East Africa, Japan, Holland and Australia. 
During the war these imports dwindled to 379,000 tons in 1914-15 
115,000 tons in 1915-16 and 48,000 tons in 1916-17. In 1917-18 there 

was a further drop to 23,600 tons, but there was a revival in the follow- 
ing year to 67,600 tons. 

The distribution of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 

Government control of account of the special con- 

coal. ditions set up by the war. Before the war the 

. of the coal consumed on the western side 

^rried by sea from Calcutta and the railways serving the 
coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa were laid out' and equipped 
for transportmg some 3 million tons of coal per year to the Calcutta 
docks for shipment. When shipping failed, all this coal, with the excep- 
tion of a very small percentage sent by sea on Admiralty account, had 
0 be tra,nsported by rail across India. The burden thrown upon the 
railways m this respect is illustrated in the table below which exhibits 
a pogressive decrease in the downwards or short-lead rail-borne coal 
traffic ^ progressive increase in the upwards or long-lead coal 

Table No. 213.— Upward and downward despatches of coal ly the Bast 
Inman and Bengal Nagpur Railways from 1914 to 1918. 


Year. 

Upwards. 

Downwards. 

1914 . 1 . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1915 . * ' 

6,298,513 

7,894,149 

1916 * * * ’ ‘ ‘ * 

6,132,187 

7,132,265 

191'7 . * * 

8,084,741 

6,391,911 

191S ! [ 

8,493,207 

5,753,387 

* • • 4 

9,476,994 

5,582,454 


W I- ^ was appomtea to deal witJi 

the mtuation which mtroduced a system of distribution by priority, but 

as he work in connection with the distribution of coal to industrial 
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concerns in India, in addition to meeting demands on Admiralty and 
military account, became heavier and more complicated, the Government 
of India decided in November 1917 to vest all powers in a single officer 
designated Coal Controller. 

The main difficulty with which the Coal Controller was faced at the 
outset was a shortage of labour in the coalfields due, among other 
reasons, to late and very heavy rains and epidemics. He therefore 
imposed restrictions on the output of a large number of collieries pro- 
ducing the inferior classes of coal in order to prevent labour being 
diverted from collieries producing better class of coal. Some collieries 
were restricted as to the monthly tonnage which they might raise and 
despatch while others were only allowed to manufacture soft coke for 
domestic purposes. 

To save railway wagons for the movement of grain and fodder 
about India, the Coal Controller also prohibited the transport of brick- 
burning coal and dust except for purposes of very special importance, 
and throughout the year 1918 public lighting in the streets of Calcutta 
and Bombay was reduced to a minimum and shops and places of amuse- 
ment curtailed their illumination as much as possible. 

A certain quantity of coal was originally requisitioned on Govern- 

Re.luisitioned coal. f at the end of 1916 but the whole 

output 01 all collieries working first class coal 
was requisitioned in June 1917 and, owing to a shortage, the output of a 
certain number of collieries working second class coal was temporarily 
placed under requisition early in 1918. 

The prices paid for the requisitioned coal varied, but were approxi- 
mately as follows. 


Table No. 214 . — Prices 'paid for requisitioned coal in 1917 and in 1918, 


Varieties of coal. 

1917. 

1918. 

January. 

April. 

August. 

Desherghur, Poniati 

Selected Jherrias . . 

1st class „ 

2nd class „ . . 

Rs. A. P, 

5 8 0 

4 6 0 

4 0 0 

• • • 

Rs. A. p. 

5 12 0 

4 12 0 

4 8 0 

i 

I 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

4 12 0 

3 8 0 

Rs. A. P. 

. 6 6 0 

5 6 0 

5 0 0 

3 11 0 


During 1918 the bunkering of steamers in Bombay, Karachi and 

Calcutta was also controlled by Government, 

JjUllAkdr CO&il* fni • *1/* I 

Ihe prices varied from time to time but were 

finally fixed as under : — 


Calcutta . 

Bombay 

Karachi 


Rs. 15 per ton t, i, b,* 
„ 28 do. 

„ 27 and 24 do. 


Le., trimmed into buiikers. 









ControlIiBg measures began to be relaxed early in 1919, the 

Relaxation oi control. heing^ taken in January by the 

removal of restrictions placed on collieries 
raising inferior coal, followed in February by relaxing the requisition 
of coal from second class collieries. A certain quantity of coal in each 
case was also set free. In April the Coal Controllership was abolished, 
some part of his duties in connection with the transportation of coal 
along the railways being carried on by an officer nnder the Railway 
Board. 

PARAFFIN WAX. 

The trade in paraffin wax which is one of the most valuable of 
the refinery products of petroleum has developed greatly during the 
last decade with the expansion of the Burma oil industry, and the 
foreign demand has always absorbed a great deal of the outturn. In 
1912-13 the volume of exports exceeded 260,000 cwts. valued at £400,000 
and the distribution in the following year is shewn in the annexed 
table. 


Table No. 215.- — Distribution of the trade in 'paraffin wax among principal 

recipients in 1913-14. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

United Kingdom ...... 

84,860 

129,408 

Japan 

38,059 

57,724 

Australia ........ 

34,594 

52,472 

Cape Colony and Katal ..... 

31,682 

48,113 

Hongkong 

30,979 

37,479 

Germany . . . . . 

20,436 

29,339 

China 

14,461 

22,084 

United States of America , . . . 

14,198 

21,535 

Other Countries ...... 

33,884 

50,582 

Total 

303,153 

448,736 


Early in 1916 the exports of paraffin wax except to the United 
Kingdom or a British Possession were prohibited, but too late to affect 
the trade figures for 1914-15 which revealed Japan as the next best 
customer after the United Kingdom, while the United States and China 
each doubled the totals of the previous year. In 1915-16 the demand 
for paraffin wax for munition purposes maintained the volume of 
exports from Burma, in spite of restrictions and freight shortage, at 
very nearly the level attained in 1914-15. The United Kingdom, took 
124,000 cwts. and Japan 63,000 as compared with the absorption in the 
coastwise trade of 13,000 cwts. only. In 1916-17 there was some relaxa- 
tion of the embargo and a very largely increased demand for the wax 
especially from Japan to which country over 100,000 cwts. were shipped, 
and with these factors persisting, there was a slight appreciation in the 
aggregate and in the volume of exports to Japan in 1917-18. In 
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1918“19j on the other hand, scarcity of tonnage to Japan reduced ex- 
ports to that country to 39,000 cwts., while the restrictions placed in 
the United States of America on imports lowered that country’s share 
to 4,800 cwts. But there were increased exports to the United King- 
dona, South Africa and Portuguese East Africa. The consumption in 
India continues comparatively insignificant. 


Table No. ^l^.—Ex'ports of 'paraffl^n ivax {quantities and values) to all 

destinations from 1913-14 onvoards. 


Year. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 

303,153 

448,736 

1914-15 

373,010 

548,135 

1915-16 . . . 

373,589 

542,477 

1916-17 

454,867 

677,956 

1917-18 

4S-d,250 

"39,901 

1918-19 . . . . . 

486,476 

745,652 


Very nearly 95 per cent, of the exports go from Eangoon and the 
balance from Calcutta. 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment 
is made in packages of 168 lbs. Sales are made in Rangoon on the 
• basis of the lb. and the wax is shipped in bags weighing 140 lbs. nett. 
Quotations for export are generally made per cwt. c. i, /. 


PROVISIONS AND OILMANSTORES. 

Of the articles exported from India which fall under this heading 

Butter. items of importance are butter and 

ghi the value of which ordinarily makes up 
three-fourths of the total, Indian butter is generally made either from 
curdled boiled milk {dalii) or from milk that has been only scalded. 
Climatic considerations practically prevent preparation from the cream 
of fresh milk as in Europe but, with the development of dairy farming in 
Western India, cream separators have been introduced in many large 
towns, and the resultant butter is tinned for internal distribution as 
well as for the export trade. The centres of this trade are Bombay 
and Aligarh. Twenty years ago over a quarter of a million lbs. of butter 
was imported annually. The figures for the last pre-war year were 
374,000 lbs. valued at £28,500. Very large quantities of butter obtained 
from dalii are also exported. BuflEalo milk is richer in butter than that 
of the Indian cow. Butter is used by all classes and castes, and the 
bulk of the supply is home made. No estimate is possible of the propor- 
tion of such butter to the total exports. 

The export traffic has been steadily improving 

Exports. of recent years as the following table will 

indicate. 
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Table No. 217.^ — Quantity and value of exports of butter from India. 


Year, 

Quantity, 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

1913-14 


38,986 

1914-15 

551,284 

29,660 

1915-lG 

818,311 

45,098 

1916-17 

1,472,471 

82,025 

1917-18 . . . 

1,522,880 

95,624 

1918-19 ........ 

690,142 

48,584 


Practically tlie whole quantity is shipped from Bombay, though in- 
considerable quantities go also from Karachi. The principal destina- 
tions are Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Zanzibar and East Africa and 
the Persian Gulf, and in the latter years of the war increasing shipments 
were diverted to the United Kingdom. In 1915-16 the total exports 
to this destination were 11,088 lbs. as compared with 336 lbs. in 1913-14, 
in 1917-18 462,240 lbs. and in 1918-19, 180,580 lbs. 

Dairy butter is usually put up in tins of from one to five lbs. and sold 
by the lb. Country butter is shipped in wooden cases containing two 
new tins with a capacity of 18 lbs. each, and sold by the cwt. 

The internal consumption of ghi in India greatly exceeds that of 

butter. Ghi, which is known as neyi in 
Southern India, is clarified butter prepared by 
practically every household by heating butter over a slow fire until an 
oil is formed that rises to the surface while the refuse (mostly casein) 
settles down as sediment. This oil is then decanted and has the great 
advantage over butter that it will keep almost indefinitely. Butter 
loses about 25 per cent, in the process of clarification. The chief 
producing areas are the United Provinces, Bengal, Kajputana, Central 
India and the Punjab. Ghi is used for all purposes to which butter is 
put in Europe and is also extensively employed in the preparation of 
sweetmeats. Adulteration is largely practised with the aid of vegetable 
oils like that of coconut, groundnut, nigerseed, poppy and sesame and also 
with animal fats and starch. The bulk of the quantity produced is locally 
consumed and supplies are reinforced by a considerable transfrontier 
trade, as well as by imports by sea from Persia and the Persian Gulf. 
The export trade nevertheless is of considerable importance as the 

following table indicates, though the figures 
include ‘ imitation ghi ' which contains about 15 
per cent, of pure ghi only and costs less than half the unadulterated article. 

Table No. 218. — Quantity aMd value of exports of ghi from India. 


Exports. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Lbs. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

• 

« «> ' « 

• 

# 


5,568,809 

232,945 

1914-15 . 

• 

m • m ' 

• 

♦ . 


4,939,669 

193,831 

1915-16 , 


• ' * « 

• 

• 

• 

5,290,992 

205,142 

1916-17 . 

• ■ ' 

* * ' • ' 

♦ 

• 

* 

5,403,014 

221,386 

1917-18 . 



• 

• 

♦ 

5,513,200 

252;260 

1918-19 . 

' • 

• • . . m 

• 

# 

.« 

4,389,352 

. 

235,666 

i ■ . . 


m 




j5>liipnieiits are not confined to any particular port, tliougli Calcutta 
accounts for more than 50 per cent, of the traffic, followed by Bombay, 
TiitiLonn and Cocanada in that order. Over nine-tenths of the exports 
go to British P ossessions particularly to those colonies with a large 
Indian immigrant population, such as the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Fiji, Natal and East Africa. 

The local unit of sale is the bazaar mauiid, c|uotations for export 

Unit of sale and shipment, being generally made per case containing two 
. . tins weighing 38 seers, either c.i.f. ot f.o,b. 

.this case of two tins is also the common unit of shipment. 


TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant is believed to have been introduced into India by 

Cultivation Portuguese early in the seventeenth 

. ‘ . century. The only two species cultivated in 
India axe fiicotwfici tccbctcwYi in the Peninsula and the vellow- flowered 
mcoUana rmtica in Northern India. In Lower Burma and Arakan 
there is a considerable quantity of tobacco grown from imported Havana 
seed, and Government since the d^ys of the East India Company 
has made repeated efforts to improve the indigenous methods of curing 
and manufacturing and to produce a better quality of leaf. The 
tobacco industry is now identified with three principal centres. — 

(1) Eastern and Northern Bengal and Bihar with headquarters at 

Eangpur and Monghyr ; 

(2) Southern India, particularly the districts of Coimbatore, Salem, 

Trichinopoly, Madura, Kistna, Godavari and Guntur v/ith 
Madras, Trichinopoly, Dindigul, Palghat and Cocanada as 
the chief manufacturing and trading centres ; and 

(3) Lower Burma vdth Rangoon, Moulmein and Akyab as the princi- 

pal centres. 


The crop is suited only to small holdings as it requires considerable 
.attention and liberal manuring. The area under tobacco in British 
Indians about 1,000,000 acres and the outturn varies according to the 
-attention given to the crop, from 200 to as much as 3,000 lbs. of cured 
leaf per acre. Though harvesting goes on in some localities as late as 
June, the bulk of the crop is gathered between February and April. 
The leaves are dried, sorted and then stacked and allowed to ferment, 
different qualities of tabacco being produced by varying the degree of 
fermentation allowed. 


The best quality of Indian tobacco on the Calcutta market is known 

Trade varieties. as after tte district of that name 

in which it IS chiefly grown. Poolah and 
are varieties of Eangpur tobacco, the latter being of inferior 
quality. Other trade varieties known to exporters are golden leaf 



from Guntur for cigarette making and thindoor and sindine from 
Burma for ckeroot wrappers and fillers. 


The bulk of the tobacco grown in India disappears in local consump- 
tion, but the export trade chiefly from Madras 

Exports— ■ , , and Eangoon is of considerable value. The 

(1) Unmanufactured xi.i i i. j-x-u 

tobacco total value oi the exports oi tobacco, manu- 

factured and unmanufactured, in 1913-14 ex- 
ceeded £319,000, of which roughly two-thirds was unmanufactured. 
The following table shews the value of India’s export trade in unmanu- 
factured tobacco, which for the most part consists of crudely cured leaf, 
from 1913-14 onwards. 


Table No. 219. — Quantity and value of unmanufactured tobacco ex- 


ported from 1913-14 

onwards. 


„ 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

£ 

1913-14 

27,817,000 

211,800 

1914-15 

16,490,000 

144,600 

1915-16 

24,250,000 

201,300 

1916-17 . . . . 

27,742,000 

253,000 

1917-18 

20,244,000 

238,500 

1918-19 

31,506,000 

549,000 


The principal destinations in 1913-14 vrere Aden and its dependencies, 
Hongkong, France; Straits Settlements (including Labuan and the 
Federated Malay States), Holland and Germany. The closure since the 
outbreak of war of certain tobacco growing areas in Eastern Europe 
to the Allies has encouraged the export of unmanufactured leaf from 
India westwards. Burma tobacco is used in the manufacture by the 
French Government of the caforal cigarette, the supplier being on the 
outbreak of war a German American. Exports to France from Eangoon 
amounted in 1913-14 to over 3 million lbs. and in 1915-16 to over Gf 
million lbs. In the following year France dropped out of this market 
altogether but took increased supplies from Bengal. Morocco is another 
customer for Burma tobacco, her receipts for 1916-17 being 288,000 lbs. 
as compared with 358,920 lbs. in the previous year. There are also large 
shipments of unmanufactured tobacco from Burma to Hongkong for 
the China market. The increase in the export of unmanufactured tobacco 
to the United Kingdom during the war is ascribed in part to Dutch 
buyers who gambled on the possibility of being allowed eventual re- 
export to Holland. In 1918-19, France was by far the largest customer 
for Indian tobacco, with over 13 million lbs., followed by Aden with 
6,400,000 and the Straits Settlements with just over and the United 
Kingdom a little less than three millions. The share of the various 
provinces is shewn in the following table. The principal ports participat- 
ing in the trade were Eangoon, Bombay, Calcutta and Negapatani. 
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Table No. 220. — Provincial share of exports of unmanufactured tobacco 

in 1913-14 and 1918-19, contracted. 


Provinces. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

Quantity. 

Per cent. 

j 

Quantity. 

Per cent. 

Burma ..... 

Lbs. 

11,656,612 

42 

Lbs. 

14,552,550 

.46 

Bombay and Sind . . | 

9,913,490 

351- 

8,378,717 

26 

Bengal 

' 4,013,705 

14 

4,825,657 

15 

Madras Presidency . 

2,234,511 


3,749,071 

13 


The imit of sale in Calcutta and in Bombay is the mannd of 82 lbs. 

Unit of sale and shipment latter market, the bale of 560 lbs. 

^ ® • is also recognised. Shipment is made from the 

former port in bales of 400 lbs. nett and from Bombay in bales of 
2, 2J and 5 cwts. each. In Rangoon sales are made per hundred viss of 
360 lbs. and tobacco is shipped in bales of 180 to 200 lbs., bundles of 90 
lbs. nett or in cases weighing about 365 lbs. nett. InNegapatam the 
unit of sale is the seer of 24 tolas and tobacco is packed for export in 

bundles weighing from 28 to 224 lbs. 


As regards manufactured tobacco the value of the imports has always 

(2) Manufactured exceeded that of the exports and the difference 
tobacco. recently been accentuated by the increasing 

for cigarettes on the part of all classes 
of the population who are no longer content to smoke the indigenous 
biri. This demand has encouraged the opening of a number of factories 
for the manufacture of cigarettes in India of which the Peninsular Tobacco 
Company s concern at Monghyr is by far the largest. There are also 
considerable imports into Bombay and Calcutta of cigars from the 
Philippines and Havana. The best market for ‘ Burma ’ and Trichy ’ 
cheroots is the Par East, but a Hmited quantity finds a sale in the United 
Kingdom. A. demand for these cheroots has lately arisen in Mesopotamia 
and East Africa also, particularly for the South Indian product which is 
shipped via Bombay to these destinations. Indian leaf tobacco makes 
an excellent filler, but is generally unsuitable for wrappers, and to meet 
this deficiency there is a considerable import of leaf from Sumatra and 
Java. When the import duty on foreign leaf was 'enhanced a few years 
ago the principal factory producing ^Trichy’ cigars for export was 
temporarily transferred to Pondicherry, but they are now manufactured 
at Dindigul in bond under Customs supervision. Much of the 
tobacco grown in the east coast districts of Madras is shipped to Rangoon 
for conversion into Burma cheroots, though there is a good deal manu- 
factured in Cocanada for export as well as local consumption. The 
exports of unmanufactured tobacco from Bengal and Madras to Rangoon 
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have been increasingly heavy in recent years, the total for 1913-14 
being 13,120,000 and 5,480,000 lbs. respectively. The corresponding 
figures for 1918-19 were 13,650,195 and 1,977,468 lbs. The lowest 
qualities of Indian tobacco are shipped to Europe for tanning purposes. 
The chief customers mr Indian cigars in pre-war times and in 1918-19 
are contrasted below. 


Table No. 221 . — Principal countries im^wHing Indian cigars in 1913-14 

and 1918-19. 




Quantity. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 



Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States . 
United K.inj 2 ;dom ...... 

European Turkey ...... 

Siam ....... 

Gibraltar 

Germany ....... 

Aden . . . . . 

1,602,041 

86,033 

30,663 

14,584 

13,950 

9,506 

7,830 


743,672 

49,417 

• • • 

18,424 

• • • 

1,429 


Total 

1,733,959 

870,644 


The largest market is the Malay Peninsula and is likely to continue 
so. The trade with Gibraltar has apparently been extinguished by the 
war. The quantity and value of manufactured tobacco (which includes 
cigarettes and ' other sorts ' as well as cigars) exported from 1913-14 will 
be found in the next table. 


Table No. 222. — Quantity and value of nianufactured tobacco exported 

from 1913-14 onward. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 

Lbs. 

£ 

19X3-14 

2,206,000 

107,800 

1914-15 . . ... 

2,192,000 

100,660 

1915-16 . . . 

2,096,000 

92,130 

1916-17 ........ 

1,870,000 

100,130 

1917-18 . .... 

1,620,000 

102,860 

1918-19 . . ... . • . 

1,477,000 

93,206 


The distribution of the trade among the various provinces has not 
been materially affected by the war as the table below might at first 
sight suggest, though Burma has undoubtedly made more headway 
than any oth^r. The Bombay percentage is swelled by despatches of 
Madras cigars from that port. 
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Table No. m Provincial share of exports of manufactured tobacco in 

IdU-U and 1918-19, contrasted. 


Provinces. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

Madras . 

i 

Per cent. 

j _ 

~ 

Per cent. 

Banna . . * ’ * ’ * 

45 

14 

Bengal . . ^ * ’ ‘ * * 

38 

55 

Bombay and Sind 

15 

10 

• • • . 

" • 

2 

21 

nUl^e * 1 1 • /Tt . - 



paracipamng m the trade in 1913-14 were Ne-^anatsm 
(30 per cent.), Mouimein (25 per cent) ralcutfl n« ^ ^ ! 

Rangoon (12 per cent.), and Madras (10 per cent ) and i/^iqiriq’ 
Rangoon (27 per cent.), Mouimein (28 per cent.), Boiibay Q3 pe^ cfnfl’ 
Negapatam (9 per cent.) and Calcutta (10 per cent.). ^ " cent.), 

For Indian^made cigarettes the principal customers were un fa 7 qi A 
Zanzibar and East Africa but the war has directed the bulk of this trade 
to the Persian Gulf, which with Siam has also attracted most of t^ 
exports in recent years of other sorts of manufactured tobacr 

MICA. 

Five years ago about three-fifths of the world’s production of mica 
Area and production. derived from India, tlie bulk of the 

and Ca^da .hoagh 

s 'rduS' 

xdj. uj. jjLdzii wnose production is now so conoid pts. "K in r, 
to suggest _ the closure in the near future of American maSI« f 
Indian mica. Practically all the mica mined in India i« 
vite, though small quantities of phlogopite are won in Trtancorr“°‘ 

be m KC'a,iea 

nh«’ obliquely .c„s3 the <^0^5' 3 

fte£dX“ In “Td V of tie as 

presidency. In addition there are small workings in Aim^y tta- 

Myme and Otieaa. It is impossible to gin. acSe fi^el'ef J”’ 

tion torn these diSetent fields, wliieh diler considerably S 

quantity but also in the quality of their outnut Tn iQiv ^ ® 

dressed mica from Bihar was estimated at 1,700 tons, from Nellore a-^300 
and from Rajputana at 36 tons, but these figures are nrohabKr ^ 
tive, and do not include considerable quantities won on whic/no rovaltv 
has been paid. Bihar mica exported from Calcutta is urinniTboii ^ 
ml)|_variety, the higher qualities of which knovm as^cleL° 
shghay jtamed are regarded as the finest micas in the wodd Zd ^ 
of great importance in certain electrical industri^ for thet 
dielectric mo-efficient. Nellore micas is principally 

bS*^ from Madras, while Rajputana mica, which is exported froi^ 
Bombay, is of much lower quality. The following statement ^ 
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the qnantities and average values per cwt. of mica shipped from each 
area in the years 1913-14 and 1918-19, 


Table No. 224 . — Quantities and average values fer cwt. of 7 nica sliiffed 

from the 'principal ports in 1913-14 and 1918-19. 


1 

Ports. 

1913-14. 

1 1918-19. 

Quantity. 

Average value 
per cwt. 

Quantity. 

Average value 
per cwt. 

Calcutta . . . . 

Madras .... 
Bombay .... 

Total 


£ 6‘. d. 

5 14 .7 

0 3 9 

5 10 1 

' Cwt. 
46,446 
8,108 
1,438 

£ s. d. 

11 9 3 

6 16 10 

7 13 5 

53,891 

, 

5 9 6 

55,992 

10 13 11 


The following statement compares the quantities and average values 
per cwt. of Indian mica imported into the United Kingdom with the 
quantities and average values of mica from the United States of America 
and Canada. 


Table No. 225. — Quantities a>nd values of imports into the United Kingdom 
of Indian mica contrasted with those from the United States of America 
and Canada. 



1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Country of Origin. 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

Average 

value 

per 

cwt. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Average 

value 

per 

cwt. 


Average 

value 

per 

cwt. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Average 

value 

per 

cwt. 

m 

1 

Average 

value 

per 

cwt. 


Cwt. 

£ S. d. 

Cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Cwt. 

£ a. d. 

British India 

40,178 

3 11 7 

24,. 509 

3 17 2 

29,534 

3 2 4 

43,432 

4 11 2 

48,982 

7 3 5 

Canada 

1,383 

6 9 6 

1,225 

6 4 3 

1,864 

3 5 0 

879 

8 12 9 

444 

13 1 6 

United States of 
America. 

889 

13 0 

1,845 

17 8 

4,355 

0 16 10 

1,628 

18 2 

663 

2 7 7 


The methods of mining in Bihar and Nellore are not identical. In 

Mining. latter field, owdng to the flat nature of the 

. * ground, will be found large open quarries, while 

in Bihar, where the surface is irregular, veins are followed up by winzes, 
shafts, St opes and drives. Exploitation has often been haphazard and 
uneconomical, but some of the wealthier firms engaged in the industry 
have during the last four or five years introduced more scientific 
methods, and labour-saving machinery has been successfully introduced 
to assist the inadequate supply of local labour. The mining methods 
employed were for a long time primitive but latterly improvements 
ave been introduced, and water and debris are now largely removed by 
mechanical appliances. Altogether mica mining in India gives employ- 
ment to about 15,000 persons. 

After being raised to the surface, mica has to be prepared for the 
Preparation for market ^^^ket. Madras mica is shear-trimmed into 

V rectangular plates, yrhile Bihar mica is 
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dressed, i.e., trimmed by means of' the country sickle. This method 
produces irregular shapes as all cracks and flaws are cut out, but 
is also less ■wasteful, for it leaves no square corners to fray 
out, the blocks are more easily split and it has this additional 
advantage that sickle-dressed mica is not considered as 'manufactured 
mica ’ for tariff purposes, on import into the United btates of America. 
After trimming with the sickle, Bihar mica is srzed, a process which is 
based on the greatest number of square inches which can be measured 
as a rectangular figure, the irregularities due to cutting being left out 
of account. The largest size is kno'wn in the trade as extra 
special ’ (over 48 sq. inches), while blocks containing from 36 to 48 sq. 
inches are classed as 'special’ and below that there are se’ven grades, 
the lowest (No. 7) being of 1 sq. inch only. ^ Each_ size is then graded 
according to quality — clew', slightly stciwied, jciir stciined, hecitily 

stained, black shotted, etc. 

Originally the smaller sizes of mica had little or no commercial value, 

^ and these with the trimmings and other waste 

Scrap mica. were dumped close to the mine or factory. 

The installation' of grinding plants to convert these trimmings into boiler 
and pipe lagging, etc., has hitherto been scarcely attempted in India 
in the absence of an assured market for their production though they 
form part of the equipment of almost every mine of any size in America. 

The dump heaps which are found scattered all over the mica fields 
must contain a certain proportion of mica of commercial value, though 
much of it is too weather stained to find a ready market ; but extensions 
of the uses of waste mica may in the future enhance their value. 

For the disposal of the smaller sizes of mica a solution is offered in 

the manufacture of micanite, an American 
Micanite. invention dating from 1892, but not exploited 

on a commercial scale until 1905. For the manufacture of micanite, 
mica plates of small size (generally No. 5 and No. 6 block) are split by 
means of sharp pointed knives into thin flakes which, with the aid of 
shellac dissolved in spirit, are cemented together under pressure and 
built up into sheets of any required size and thickness. The varieties 
most commonly known are micanite 'board,’ 'cloth’ and 'paper.’ 
The micanite is steamed, rolled and trimmed and finally shaped.^ For 
the preparation of splittings from mica block, women and children 
are extensively employed in the mica fields. With her vast supplies 
of mica, .her monopoly of shellac and her cheap labour, India will 
doubtless in the near future make considerable progress in the 
manufacture of micanite, which has already been made experimentally 
at Kodarma, the centre of the Bihar mica industry and in the East Indian 
Railway workshops at Jamalpur. There is no reason also why con- 
denser " plates, funnels and other mica manufactures should not be 
, undertaken in India. 

At present exports are chiefly in the form of ■ block mica and split- 
tings which are packed in boxes lined with paper 
and calculated to weigh about 1 cwt. nett each, 
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^Exports. 



tlie imit of sale being the bazaar maiind in Calcutta and the cwt.. in 
Madras. Quotations for export are generally based on the lb fob 
The following are the statistics of exports of mica from India 
during the last six years. 


Table hio. 226. Expofts of Yiiicci fvow. Ifidui ffovi 1913-14 ouwavds. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 . . 

1915- 16 , . 

1916- 17 . . 

1917- 18’ . . ’ ' * • • • • 

1918- 19 . 

• • • • • , ^ 

Cwts. 

53,891 

32,972 

33,717 

59,521 

65,729 

55,992 

£ 

302,564 

191,066 

208,496 

341,255 

575,285 

598,971 


The internal consumption of mica in India is very small and probably 

Distribution of the trade, exceed two or three hundred tons. 

annum. Of the principal ports participat- 
ing in the export trade the percentage shipped from Calcutta 
in 1918-19 was 83, from Madras 14 and from Bombay 3. In 1914 
Germany held a predominant position in the electrical industry 
and the world s mica market was about to be transferred from 
London to Hamburg. The distribution of the trade according to- 
the .Custom House statistics would suggest that nearly 60 per 
cent, of the whole went to the United Kim dom, 19 per cent, to the 
United States and rather less than 16 per cent.' to Germany, hut not 
less than half of the shipments to the United Kingdom were re-exported 
to Germany whose consumption of Indian mica in the calendar year 
1913 was _47,000 cwts. m addition to about 10,000 cwts. obtained from 
er colonies. The outbreak of hostilities suspended the activities of 
a German merchant who had begun to build up a big business in the 
mining and shipping of mica from the Nellore field. The mica sent 
direct to^ the United States was of higher average value than to other 

destinations, as only the superior grades can stand the heavy import 
duty. 

The first effect of the war was to discourage the output and diminish 
the voluine of the exports of mica, but a considerable demand soon 
grew up for Indian mica for munition purposes. To secure adequate 
supplies for the British Government, exports to destinations other 
than the United Kingdom were prohibited in September 1915, and in 
June 1916, a scheme to purchase on Government account was brought 
into force. The Government of India also took great interest in exploiting 
mica producing areas hitherto untouched or incompletely developed. 
The considerable increases in average values recorded during 1917-18 
and 1918-19 were due partly to the increased cost of machinery and 
tools,_but largely also to an increase in the proportion of block mica to 
sphttings, which was the result of an increase in the demand for the 
former for mumtion purposes. 
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CHEMICALS AND PEEFARATIONS. 


Area and production. 


Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre (potassium nitrate) is in considerable demand for indus- 
trial purposes, e.g., in connection witb the 
manufacture of glass, for food preservation, 
and for manurial purposes in addition to its importance as a constituent 
of gunpowder. The production of saltpetre in India is practically 
confined to the areas covered by the three provinces of Bihar, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab in al] of which places the manufacture is con- 
trolled under a system of licenses by the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department. Farrukhabad in the United Provinces may be cited as the 
main centre of manufacture though the refined saltpetre produced in 
the Punjab excels that of any other province. Small quantities 
sufficient only for local consumption are obtained in Madras as well and 
in a few Native States in the north. With the outbreak of the war the 
Indian output was stimulated by a reduction of license fees for crude 
manufacture and the opening of fresh areas for the production, and other 
concessions to encourage manufacture. Later on the export of salt- 
petre exceeding 10 per cent, refraction (impurity) was prohibited and 
the export of saltpetre of lower refraction restricted to the United King- 
dom, at prices subject to fixed maxima. The number of refineries 
increased from 327 in 1913-14 to 453 in 1917-18 while the number of 
licenses in the three provinces rose from 31,191 to 51,830. 72 per 
cent, of the licenses for preparing crude saltpetre were granted in 
Bihar in which province 55 per cent, of the refineries are situated. 
The production of refined saltpetre in factory maunds (of 74*67 lbs. 
each) may be indicated by the following statement. 


Table No, 227 . — Production of refined saltpetre in factory maunds of 

74^67 lbs. 


Year. 

Bitar. 

United 

Provinces. 

Puniab. 

t 

Factory 

Factory 

Factory 


maimds. 

maunds. 

maunds.. 

1913-14 . . . . . . . 

185,373 

169,756 

87,010 

1914-15 . . . . . 

222,123 

188,396 

106,176 

191f».16 

219,565 

236,658 

152,301 

1916-17 . 

241,038 

300,566 

245,976 

1917-18 . . . ... 

230,431 

258,838 

156,058 


The fall in 1917-18 is due to abnormal rainfall during the manufacturing- 
season. 


Manufacture. 


Crude saltpetre is extracted from nitrous earths scraped during the: 

dry season from the roads, walls, etc., in and 
around villages where a large quantity of 
nitrogen is derived from the excreta of men and animals and decayed 
vegetable matter. This earth is laid in shallow filter beds of clay and. 
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water poured over it, and tlie resulting liquor after settling is concentrated 
in large open pans over a slow fire (as in tlie United Provinces and Bihar) 
orevaporatedby solar heat (as in the Punjab), crystallmng out in the 
form of crude saltpetre which contains a considerable admixture of 
common salt. The terms of the license issued to the nooniah (crude 
: saltpetre licensee) do not allow him to carry the process any further. 
Refining is carried out in licensed premises either by continuing the 
process applicable to the manufacture of crude saltpetre till the educ- 
ation of the salt mixed up with it, or by heating to boiling point a 
solution of crude saltpetre, when the potassium nitrate dissolves and 
the common salt contained in it crystallizes out. By evaporating the 
remaining solution, fairly pure saltpetre may be obtained. The process 
chiefly in vogue in the Bihar refineries is the former, and the product 
so obtained is knovm as hutJiia. It has a refraction of from 20 to 40 
per cent, and a good demand for it exists for manurial purposes and 
for the manufacture of fertilizers. A much more highly refined article 
is produced in the Punjab vdth a refraction in the neighbourhood of 4 
per^ cent., while in Bihar anything better than 8 per cent, is seldom 
achieved. The crude product of the United Provinces and Bihar 
yields as a rule from 40 to 50 per cent, refined saltpetre, but the percent- 
age in the Punjab is no more than 30. 

Lp to the year 1860 India enjoyed a monopoly in the saltpetre trade 
Exports. when artificial manufacture from the nitrate 

deposits of South America and German potash 
knocked the bottom out of the export trade which fell from 35,000 tons 
m 1859 to 13,400 tons in the last pre-war year. India's chief customers 
were the United States of America, China, the United Kingdom, Mauri- 
tius and Ceylon. The two last named require high refraction saltpetre 
ior manurial purposes and China, better quality Parrukhabad ' and 
Punjab refined saltpetre for fire- works. 


Table No. -22^,.— Destinations and quantities of saltpetre exported fr 

1909-10 to 1913-14. 


mn 


Countries. 


Cnited States ot Ainerica 
’ Chtina . , , ^ 

X^nited Kingdom 
Mauritius 
Ceylon . 

All otlier countries 


Total 


1909-10. 

! 1910-11. 

i 

1 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Tons. 

j 

1 Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

5,421 

4,114 

3,807 

2,031 

980 

1,558 

4,449 

4,275 

3,050 

2,530 

1,142 

936 

2,927- 
4,329 
■ 2,329 
1,874 
1,463 
806 

2,827 

4,312 

2,361 

2,261 

2,223 

854 

1,390 

4,034 

2,464 

1,437 

2,224 

1,854 

17,911 

16,382 

13,728 

14,838 

13,403 


United Kingdom, whose chief sources of supply 

had been cut off and the Ministry of MunitionlioS Ut ^ 

its constantly inccs^g a.„./as. moits a? 

C\/\ a 



Kingdom was 55 per cent, in 1914-15, it was 80 jDer cent, in 1915-16, 
and in 1916-17, when the new restrictions on export became effective, 
87 per cent. Small quantities were permitted to go to Australia and 
New Zealand for meat preservation and to Mauritius and Ceylon for 
manurial purposes, but with this exception India's whole output of 
saltpetre has been secured for the use of British or Allied manufacturers 
of munitions. 

p . The following table illustrates the range 

of prices for saltpetre of 5 per cent, refrac- 
tion from 1897. 


Table No. 229, — Price of saltpetre of 5 per cent, refraction from 1897 to 

1916. 


Year. 

January. 

July. 






Rs. as. 

s. d. 

Rs, 

as 

5. 

d. 

1897 

• • • 

ft 

ft 

ft 

6 1 

8 1 

6 

4 

8 


1902 

• ft • 

ft 

ft 

ft 

6 11 

8 11 

7 

0 

9 

4 

1907 

■ ft ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

S 4 

11 0 

9 

8 

12 

S 

1912 

• ft ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

11 4 

15 0 

11 

8 

15 

4 

1913 

ft • ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

11 12 

15 S 

11 

8 

15 

4 

1914 

ft ft ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

12 13 

17 1 

11 

4 

15 

0 

1915 

ft ft ft 

ft 

ft 


11 12 

15 8 

11 

4 

15 

0 

1916 

ft ft ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

13 4 

17 8 

15 

8 

20 

8 


Early in 1916 owing to a marked rise in prices as a result of market 
manipulation for the benefit of the middlemen rather than of the manu- 
facturer, the Government of India intervened and fixed maximum 
rates for exports, viz., Es. 13-12 (185. 4:d.) for a factory maund of 5 per 
cent, (or less) refraction and Es. 12-14 (175. 2rf.) for 10 per cent, refrac- 
tion/, o. 6., the refraction values being determined by the Chemical 
Examiner, Calcutta Custom House, upon samples drawn from the con- 
signments which were under Customs control ; but there is reason to 
believe that there was a good deal of evasion practised in order to 
defeat these restrictions. 

The revision of these rates was under consideration when the 
.armistice was declared and with it the United Kingdom's demand for 
munition purposes ceased. All restrictions on the export of saltpetre 
of all grades to non-prohibited destinations have since been removed. 


Table No. 230. — The exports of saltpetre {quantities and values) to all 

destinations from 1913-14:, 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 






■ 

Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

ft 

ft ft ' ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

13,400 

205,600 

1914-15 . 

* 

ft ' . ft . ft . ' 

ft 



16,400 

285,600 

1915-16 . 

ft 

ft ft ft 

ft 

ft 

• 

20,700 

459,120 

1916-17 . 

ft 

ft ft ft . 

ft 

ft 

ft ' 

26,400 

703,690 

1917-18 . 

ft 

ft ft ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

22,680 

691,570 

1918-19 . 

ft 

ft ' ft ' ft 

ft 


ft 

23,900 

621,660 
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Practically all the shipments have been made from the port of Calcutta, 
jme local unit of sale is the factory maund but sterling quotations to 
the United Kingdom are per ton c, i. f. The unit of shipment in 
Calcutta is the bag of 224 lbs. nett^ but shipm ent is made from Bombay 
IB. bags of 168 lbs. gross also. 

Borax. 

Borax (sodium bi-borate) is not found in British India but is 

Imports. obtained in conjunction with salt on the banks 

of certain lakes in Tibet or as a deposit in 
conjunction with sulphur of certain hot springs in Ladakh, Kashmir. 
The latter supplies enter India generally via Kulu and are refined at 
bultanpux, or alternatively through Chamba to Kashmir and Lahore, 
while tmcal, th.e Tibetan product which constitutes ninetenths of the 
trade is brought into the United Provinces by Bhutia traders and is. 
refined at Raninagar. The transfrontier imports of borax in recent years 
have been in the nighbourhood of 25,000 cwts. yearly, the figures for 
917-18 and 1918-19 being 25,618 and 25,476 cwts. respectively.. 
Ihe annual imports of refined borax by sea, chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, average about 5,000 cwts. 

The export (strictly re-export) trade has been steadily declining ib. 
Exports. recent years owing to the discovery of inexhaus-- 

. . tible supplies of calcium borate in Nevada and 

Calilornia, but the internal consumption for medicinal purposes and. 
as a rnordant in dyeing and calico printing and other industrial pur- 
poses has somewhat increased, the balance struck by deducting ship- 
ments from the sum of the transfrontier and sea-borne imports'mvino' 
a total of about 25,000 cwts. per annum. ^ 

The quantity and values of borax exported during the last six years- 
are shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 231. Quantity and value of exforts of horax from, India from 

1913-14: omvards. 


Year. 


1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

4,270 

4 461 

5,131 

IQ! 

6,252 

Oj X M X 
10,010 

7,353 

14,102 

2,873 

5,875 

4,939 

10,634 


_THe principal pre-war destinations were the Straits Settlements- 

war has not generally affected the distribution, 
the trade. Over 90 per cent, of the exports have always gone from, 
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Calcutta. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar niaund and ship- 
ment is made in cases weighing 1 cwt. each. Quotations for export are 
per maund /. o. b. 

RAW SILK. 


There are three tracts in India in which sericulture is still a cottage 
, . industry of some importance, (1) the southern 

portion 01 the Mysore plateau with the 
adjoining takih of Kollegal in the Coimbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency, (2) the Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi, and Birbhum 
districts of Bengal, (3) and Kashmir and Jammu with the neighbouring 
■submontane districts of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province in all of which the mulberry feeding silk worm {bo^nbyx mori) 
is cultivated. There is also a considerable cultivation in Chota 


Nagpur and Orissa and parts of the Central Provinces of the tasar silk 
worm and in Assam of the muga and eri silk worm. All these are 
purely indigenous. The tasar is a wild silk worm never successfully 
domesticated ; the muga is a semi- domesticated silk worm feeding in the 
open chiefly on two particular species of laurel ; while the eri is a domes- 
ticated silk worm feeding on castor, the silk from which cannot be 
reeled but has to be carded and spun. Both in Bengal and Southern 
India the silk is the produce of a multi-voltine worm fed on the leaves of 
the shrub mulberry. The Mysore industry, supposed to have been 
started by Tippu Sultan with seed received from China, with that in 
the adjoining district of Coimbatore, is now responsible for two-thirds 
of the total output of silk in India. A good deal of experimental work 
has been done in Bengal and Mysore in recent years under the direction 
of French and Japanese experts, and the area of land under mulberry 
cultivation in Bengal has been found to have increased by 33 per cent, 
since 1913, In Kashmir, where mulberrv trees are abundant and the 
historical records of the industry go back to the sixteenth century, 
only uni-voltine worms chiefly from seed imported every year from 
France and Italy are now grown. The industry is a State monopoly, 
and yields a net revenue of about £70,000 per annum and the only 
limit to its expansion is the amount of food available for the worms. 
The output of silk in Kashmir is on a conservative estimate 200,000 
lbs. of reeled silk annually, the whole of which is exported. In the 
Murshidabad District are several filatures under European control, 
but there are in India actually only two filatures working on 
European lines, one in Bangalore and one in Srinagar. Of the 
filatures in which indigenous methods are employed, there are fi.ve 
establishments in Murshidabad District employing a hundred or more 
operatives, and one in Jammu. 


Mr. Lefroy’s estimate of the production of mulberry silk in India 


Production. 


in 1916 when the reeling industry in 
Kashmir had not completely recovered from the 


disastrous fire which destroyed the Srinagar filature in 1913, is given 
in the table below. 
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Table No. 232. — Estimated 'production of 'mulberry silk in India in 1916. 


Provinces. 

Quantity. 

Mysore . . .... 

Bengal . . .... 

Madras ....... 

ELashmir .... 

Burma ... . . ' . 

Assam .... . , 

Punjab ... ... 

• • * « 

• • • • 

• • • • 

* • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Lbs. 

1,152,000 

600,000 

400,000 

96.000 

15.000 

12.000 
1,800 


Total 

2,276,800 

It has been calculated that it takes 12 rnaunds of cocoons to yield 
one maund of reeled silk. 


la the early days of the East India Company silk was an important 
Exports. article of the export trade from Bengal and in 

the time of Warren Hastings the exports 
averaged over 500,000 Ihs., it is believed, of reeled silk alone ; but the 
trade was subject to great fluctuation. Between 1866 and 1874 the 
average annual exports amounted to over two million lbs. includino' 
not only reeled silk but also cJiasam (silk waste) and cocoons. The 
average exports for decennial periods, from the statistical year 1864-65 
onwards, are shewn in the following table. 

Table No. 233. — Exports of raw silk during decennial periods from 

1864-65 onwards. 


Average for ten years. 

Exports of 
raw silk. 

1864-65 to 1873-74 

1874-75 to 1883-84 . 

1884-85 to 1893-94 . 

1894-95 to 1903-04 

1904-05 to 1913-14 ... . . . ' ' 

• • » 

Lbs. 

2,065,272 

1,401,025 

1,744,109 

1,717,601 

1,740,023 


The above figures would suggest that since 1884 the trade had re- 
mained very steady, but unfortunately the proportion of reeled silk in 
the total (except for a temporary recovery in 1906-07 and the followino' 
year) has greatly declined and with it the average value of the whole'’ 
There was a remarkable fall in 1913-14 to 160,222 lbs., as compared mth 
382,081 lbs. in 1912-13 but this was largely ascribable to the Sriragar 
fire in July 1913 in consequence of which the exports from Kashmir 
in the following year were chiefly in the form of cocoons. In 1914-15 
the efiect of the war was ^greatly felt, as so much of the trade is in 
normal times with Southern Trance. The exports of raw silk, chasam 
and cocoons from India during the last six years are shewn in the 
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following table. With, higher prices and a larger demand from France in'. 
1918-19 there was something of a recovery in the shipments of reeled' 
silk and a corresponding fall in the vol'ame of cocoons exported. 


Table No. 234. — Quantity of exports of raiv silk, chasam and 
cocoons from India during the last six years. 


Articles. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

t 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

i 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs.. 

Eaw silk 

Chasam 

Cocoons 

160,222 

909,077 

133,789 

1 

82,712 

347,754 

85,816 

125,166 

793,120 

344,517 

1 

218,636 

799,038 

526,429 

191,515 

428,323 

185,656 

290,989- 

551,299 

112,680 


The principal destinations throughout the period were France and 
the United Kingdom, the demands' of Italy and the United States - 
being intermittent and uncertain. The chief ports participating in the 
trade were Karachi which in the last ten years has superseded Bombay 
as the principal entrepSt for the Kashmir trade (though there are still 
considerable exports from Bombay), Calcutta for . Bengal and Assam 
silk, and Madras for chasam and cocoons from Mysore, shipments of 

raw silk having ceased since 1906-07 . 

In Karachi the unit of sale is the lb. and of shipment the bale 

of 165 lbs. (two standard maunds nett) while ^ 
Unit 0* sale and Calcutta raw silk is sold by the factory seer 

shipment. shipped in bales of 150 lbs. each. Chasam 

is shipped in 300 lb. bales. Mysore chasam is sold per maund of 25 lbs. 

/. 0 . b. Madras, for shipment to France and Italy and packed for 
export in pressed hales of 3 cwts. C. i. f. quotations to the.United . 
Kingdom are generally per lb. and for France per kilo. 

SILK MANUFACTURES. 

The decrease in the exports of silk manufactures from India has - 
been even more noticeable in recent years than that of raw silk. . At 

the same time there is reason to think that the 
Industrial centres. indigenous silk weaving industry is' with the 

aid of imported silk more than holding its o'wn except in B'uima. 
The census' returns of 1911 indicated an increase of 28,000 to the total 
of 228,000 persons enumerated in 1901 as engaged in the industry, 
the chief silk weaving centres being Murshidabhd, Tan^ore, Benares, 
Surat, Amritsar, Chingleput, Madura and Mandalay.) Further, whik 
the quantity of raw silk annually imported chiefly from Shanghai is 
about the same as it was fifty years ago, the bulk of the imports 
consists now-a-days of fine weaving qualities, whereas" it was- 
formerly coarse and suitable only for embroidery. In Burma, where the 
material is worn by all but the poorest of both sexes, the absorption of 
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silk piecegoods is remarkable, and in that province there is reason to 
fear that the Gompetition of Japanese manufactures is becoming too 
strong for the village handlooms. The value of Japanese imports before 
the war exceeded £300,000 annually. In other parts of India there is a 
good market for certain superior qualities of hand-woven silk piece- 
goods with which no power loom products directly compete. Most 
elaborate patterns are worked out with the aid of dobbies and jacquard 
harness, and the beautiful silk brocades literally interspersed with metallic 
threads known as Jcincobs for which Benares and Madura are fainous, 
command a limited market even outside India. While the war lasted, 
considerable difficulty was experienced by silk weavers in obtaining the 
necessary supplies of dye-stuff. There are two considerable power mills 
manufacturing silk goods in Bombay, and one in Calcutta, Ahmedabad 
and Bangalore respectively, in the two latter cases in conjunction with 
•other textiles. 


The value of foreign silk consumed by weavers in Bombay city 

Raw silk consumption. Bombay Presidency is 

estimated at £94,000 annuaily. 800,000 lbs. is 
the estimated consumption of raw silk in the Madras Presidency 
derived as to 360,000 lbs. from Kollegal, 300,000 lbs. from Mysore, 
100,000 lbs. from China via Tuticorin and Bombay, and 40,000 lbs! 
from Bengal. With this silk worth from £330,000 to £370,000, 
piecegoods worth nearly £660,000 are produced, of which £640,000 
are absorbed in the Presidency, £10,000 go to other parts of India 
.and the remaining £10,000 are available for export. 

The decline in , the exports of silk manufactures has been most 
Exports. marked in the case of Bombay and Bengal but 

the exports from Madras, which have however 
•always been on a much smaller scale, have latterly somewhat increased. 
In 1893-94 the total exports from British India were valued at £162,000 
and in 1903-04 at £55,000. The figures from 1913-14 onwards are given 
in the table subjoined. About 50 per cent, of the shipments in 1917-18 

were from Madras, 32 per cent, from Bombay and 17 per cent, from 
Bengal. 


Table No. 235. Quciutity and value of silk ina/nufactMTes expofted ft 

1913-14 omvards. 


om 


1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 


Year. 



Yds. 

566,367 

374,764 

365,096 

41^885 

258,364 

823,282 


Value. 


£ 

37,740 

22,960 

22,111 

36,353 

22,227 

82,364 


Tbe>bove table includes goods made of silk mixed witb otber mate- 
IS exclusive of small quantities of se-wing thread and ‘ other 
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sorts ' of silk manufactures averaging in the period about 9,000 ibs. in 
weight valued at £2,000. Shipments between 1914-15 and 1917-18 were 
greatly affected by the war. In preceding years the principal recipient 
was the United Kingdom, chiefly in the form of piecegoods, while the 
French and Levantine markets once very important had for a long 
time been negligible. In 1918-19 there was a marked development of 
the trade between Bombay and the Persian Gulf, the exports of mixed 
silk and cotton goods being £33,000 in excess of those for the previous 
year and of pure silk piecegoods over £26,000. There have recently 
been increased shipments of mixed and smaller shipments of pure silk 
goods. The Madras trade which is probably still affected by freight 
scarcity is chiefly with the Straits Settlements both for silk-bordered 
cotton goods and for pure silk stuffs, though Natal and Northern Africa 
are promising new markets. 

In the transfrontier trade there are not inconsiderable exports of silk 
piecegoods across the borders of Burma to the Southern Shan States, 
against which may be set similar imports from Siam, and of raw silk 
from Western China. 


BRISTLES AND FIBRE. 

Among the other raw materials exported are bristles and fibre for 
brushes and brooms. 

The bristles are chiefly pigs’ bristles which are collected in the United 
„ . Provinces, graded, and either * absorbed by the 

local trade or shipped from Calcutta and 
Bombay for the foreign market which takes certain qualities for which 
there is no demand in India. There is a small factory at Cawnpore which, 
after satisfying all the requirements of the military department, manu- 
factures every variety of household brushes and a very high grade of 
toilet brushes chiefly with these bristles. A similar factory has recently 
been started at Indore. Bristles plucked as ' in the United Provinces 
from the living animals are rated superior to those obtained from 
carcasses. The quantities and values of exports are shewn in the 
subjoined table. 


Table No. 236 . — Exjoorts of bristles {quantities and values) from 1913-14. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


11 ^ 13-14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 , 

1918- 19 . 


Cwts. 

4,093 

4,747 

3,865 

3,728 

2,522 

2,746 


£ 

92,948 

92,327 

82,586 

87,943 

92,724 

117,897 


The chief destination was the United Kingdom and before the war, 
Germany also to a small extent. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the 
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Palm fibre. 


bazaar maiind but shipment is usually made in cases weighing one cwt 
nett. In Bombay sales are made by the fib. and bristles are shipped in 
■cases weighing 50 lbs. nett. Sterling quotations are generally per lb. c. i, /. 

Palm fibre is derived chiefly from the palmyra {borassus flabelUformis), 

the bulk of it being exported from Tuticorin and 
Cocanada to the United Kingdom, to be made 
up into brooms. It is obtained from the leaf stalks of seedling palmyras 
which are widely distributed over Southern India, but the only tracts in 
which the industry is important are the uplands of Kistna and Godavari, 
.and the Tinnevelly District and the Palghat sub-division of Malabar. 
The fibre is sold and shipped either dyed or undyed after grading into 
lengths, the principal grades being 15 to 18 inches and over, 12 to 14 
inches and 8 to 12 inches. Each consignment should contain equal 
quantities of each grade. The exports of palmyra fibre during the past 
six years are shewn in the following table. The volume of the trade has 
.been adversely affected in the last two years by tonnage difficulties, 
but there has been a steady appreciation of prices. 


Table No. 237 . — Quantities and values of falmyra fibre exforted from 

1913-14 onwards. 



Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 





Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 . 

« • • • 

« • 

• 

80,440 

89,097 

1914-15 . 

• • • ♦ 

• • 

• 

80,929 

103,991 

1915-16 . 

• * • « 

• • 

• 

9i,008 

115,848 

1916-17 . 

• • • # 

• • 

t 

97,652 

133,918 

1917-18 . 

• • • • 

• » 

« 

53,391 

76,7B3 

1918-19 . 

• « • • 

• « 

• 

58,374 

81,527 


Before the war Germany took 37 per cent., Belgium 30 per cent., 
the United ^Kingdom 18 per cent, and Holland 7 per cent, of the 
•exports of this fibre. In 1918-19 the percentages of the principal 
countries participating were : the United Kingdom, 46 per cent., the 
United States of America 22 percent., Ceylon, 14 per cent, and Japan 
8 per cent. The chief ports of export and the proportionate share of 
each in the total trade are shewn in the next table. 


Table .No. 238 . — Distribution of the trade 

according to pc 

<rts in 1913-14. 

Ports. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 


Cwts. 


Cocanada . . . . . , 

.32,114 

39 

’Tuticorin , . . . 

28,009 

■■■ 34 

■Calicut . ... . ... 

14,801 

18 

Gochin . . . . . . . . , 

4,894 

6 

Total 

80,440 

100 
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At Tuticorin the fibre is generally shipped in pressed bales of 300 lbs. 
nett, but bundles of one and two cwts. are not uncommon. At Cocanada 
the weight of the pressed bale is 280 lbs. nett and on the Malabar coast 
the ordinary unit of shipment is the pressed bale of 3 cwts. nett. The 
unit of sale at Cochin and Tuticorin is the cwt. but sales are made in 
Cocanada by the candy of 500 lbs. 

CANDLES. 

Candles are manufactured either of stearine, or of parafiin wax with 

Production. admixture of stearine as at Syriam near 

Rangoon. In the latter case the purified wax 
is melted and run direct to the mixing tubs where a percentage of 
.stearine which is generally small, though in some makes as much as 
-50 per cent by volume, is added, to increase the rigidity of the candle 
and to impart a skin which it would not otherwise possess on leaving 
“the moulds. The wax is then poured into rows of block tin moulds 
and supplied with wicks, an average machine being capable of turning 
-out 360 candles every 15 minutes. Stearine candles are manufactured 
in - Calcutta, Madras, Mysore and Bihmora (Baroda State) but the 
industry has not yet attained any considerable dimensions, as the table 
below shewing exports of all kinds of candles represents cMefly candles 
from Burma. 


Table No. 239. 


-Quantity and value of exports of candles from India 
from 1913-14 onwards. 


' _ Year. 

I,;.* ' ' ' ‘ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

' ’ ' \ 

1913-14 . . . . , 

Lbs. 

8,395,078 

£ ' ■ 

157,890 

1914-15 ........ 

7,991,505 

149,840 

1915-16 

6,224,104 

116,822 

1916-17 . ... . . 

6,548,369 

124,015 

1917.18 . . 

9,516.606 

183,440 

1918-19 . . . . . . 

9,787,492 

203,648 


W VjrXJL l/OJLV/ U.^ JJL J.CU U LUji ij’ XOili'Cl. 

despatches have been made from Bombay. The principal destinations 
are China, Ceylon, New Zealand, United Kingdom, Straits Settlements, 
P ersia and Siam in that order. Sales of parafiin wax candles are usually 
made by the case of 25 packets for the Calcutta market and of 30 packets 
for the Madras, Bombay and Karachi markets, the weight of a packet 
varying with the weight of the single candle. For foreign markets 
packings are scarcely standardised yet. 

mUGS AND MEDICINES. 

Senna. 

The senna of the British Pharmacopoeia is derived. from the leaves 
oi cassia angustifolia and the chief source of supply outside the 
Sudanis the Tinnevelly District of the Madras Presidencv. 
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The plant is cultivated on special plots of land. No estimate of the* 
area under cultivation, however, can be made but it has been stated 
that on dry lands 700 lbs. of leaves per acre and on garden lands under 
wells as much : as 1,400 lbs. may be obtained. Plucking commences 
generally 60 days after sowing, the leaves being stripped from the stalks,, 
and if the flower buds are nipped off a heavier flush of leaves follows. 
After picking, the leaves are dried in the shade for a week or ten days> 
and the senna is then ready for sale. Between the cultivator and the 
shipper is the inevitable middleman who mixes the leaves and bags them 
before selling to the exporter who has therefore to re-sort according to* 
size and quality before baling. The usual season for collection runs- 
from June to December. 

The volume and value of the exports of senna during the last seven 
years are shewn in the next table. 


Table No. 

240.- 

— Quantities 

and values of 
onwards. 

exports of senna from 1912-lS 

Year. 

Quantities.. 

^alueSi. 





Owbs-. 

£-• 

1912-13 . 

• 

• • • 

• * • 

39,560 

3T,774l 

1913-14 . 

• 

• » • 

• * « 

20,450 

26,425'* 

1914-15 . 

« 

• • • 

• • • 

15,288 

18,565> 

1915-16 . 


« • • 

• • • 

34,280 

51,990* 

1916-17 . 


• • « 

• • ♦ 

103,319 

202,859 

1917-18 . 

• 

• • • 

• • • 

38,481 

53,585 

1918-19 . 

• 

• • • 


11,990 

17,043: 


Indian senna has a good reputation for quality and price. In 

„ .. . ■ , , . pre-war times the principal customers for senna 

Unit of sale and shipment. United Kingdom, the United States- 

of America, Germany and France. 99 per cent, of the exports of senna 
go from Tuticorin, the unit of sale at the port being the candy of 500* 
lbs. and that of shipment, bales of 2| to 2| cwts. each. 


Nux Vomica. 

Nux vomica, which is commercially important as the source of the^ 
alkaloids strychnine and brucine, is the name given to the seeds of a 
deciduous tree widely distributed over India known as strychnos 
nux vomica. The fruits are collected between November and January 
and the seeds taken out and dried in the sun, the busy season for 
export on the West Coast running from February to the middle of May. 
Shpiments are chiefly from Cochin, Madras, Cocanada, Bombay and 
Calcutta. Figures for the foreign trade from 1912-13 are given in the 
following table. 
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Table No. 241. — Exports of nux vomica from India from 1912-13 onwards. 


"Year. 

Quantities. 

- 

Values. 

Average 
value 
per cwt. 

1912-13 

Cwts. 

41,518 

£ 

14,408 

Shillings. 

6 

1913-14 . . . . 

46,149 

17,366 

8 

1914-15 . . . . . 

33,161 

14,556 

8 

1915-16 

59,225 

30,760 

10 

1916-17 

56,148 

31,137 

10 

1917-18 

40,180 

26,112 

12 

1018-19 . . . . . 

62, ] 58 

57,606 

18 


Unit of sale and shipment. 


The chief countries participating in the trade in pre-war times 
were the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Holland and France. 
Practically all the Cocanada output went to New York. ' Fair general 
average of season, Europe cleaning ’ is the usual quality exported. 

In Madras and Cocanada nux vomica is exported in bags containing 

182 and 164 lbs. while on the Malabar Coast 
the unit is a 140 lb. bag. Calcutta ships in 
i" pockets and Bombay in bags of 140 to 168 lbs. gross. The unit 
of sale in Bombay is the candy of 823 lbs., in Calcutta the bazaar 
inaund and in the South the candy of 500 lbs. or 600 lbs. generally. 

Cinchona. 

All the varieties of cinchona from which the commercial barks of 

Area and production. are represented in India, 

namely, cinchona ledgenana (yellow bark), 

^cinchona succirubra (red bark) and cinchona offi>cinalis, (pale bark) 
.and hybrids therefrom. The plantations were first started in 
1862 at the initiative of the Government from seed introduced from 
South America, but since then private efforts on the part of tea and 
•coffee planters have been responsible for some part of the increased 
production and consequent fall in price. The price of quinine which 
was Es. 20 (£1-6-8) an ounce in 1878 had fallen to Rs. 12 (16 shillings) 
per lb. in 1890, and practically similar conditions prevailing in Java 
have kept the price at that level or lower ever since. The main areas in 
British India to which cultivation is now confined are the Nilgiri Hills, 
'Coorg and the Malabar District in the Madras Presidency and the Dar- 
jeeling District of Bengal, the acreage in the two presidencies in 1913-14 
being 2,452 and 2,200 respectively. The corresponding figures for 
1917-18 were 1,189 and 2,514 acres. There are besides small areas 
-devoted to the plant in Mysore and Travancore. In the latter State 
the area has fallen from 2,085 acres in 1909-10 to 151 in 1913-14 owing 
to greater profits being obtainable from tea and rubber. Cinchona 
ledgeriana is the species mainly cultivated in Bengal, while is 

more frequently grown in Southern India. The whole of the cinchona 
plantation in Northern India belong to Government, while in Southern 
India all but 800 acres are in private ownership. 
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The plant is generally raised from seeds and infrequently from 

Method of marketing. cuttings or layering. The first crop is usually 

obtained between the third and fifth year after 
planting by thinning out the plantation, when about 25 per cent, of 
the trees are uprooted and barked. Proper bark harvesting however 
does not begin until at least ten years after planting. 

Harvesting is conducted in one of two ways, either by (1) lopping off 
branches or uprooting trees, and removing the bark from root-stem and 
branches, or by (2) coppicing. 

Th bark collected in whatever form is either exported or bought 
by Government. The chief products of the two Government factories at 
Neduvattam., near Ootacamund in the Nilgiris, and at Mungpoo in the- 
Darjeeling District are sulphate of quinine, and cinchoxaa febrifuge. 
These factories meet to some extent the large internal demand for 
quinine from malarial stricken areas in India, nearly 192,000 lbs. of 
quinine being issued by the Bengal factory alone during the three years 
1915 — 18. Sulphate of quinine manufactured in India is now^ on sale 
at Post OflSLces all over the country. In Southern India it is sold in the 
form of powder in packets costing only a quarter of an anna (Id.) each, 
while in Northern India it is distributed in tablet form, containing 20‘ 
four-grain tablets put up in small glass tubes. 

Extension of the area under cinchona is necessary in order to make 
the British Empire independent of Java and other foreign sources of 
supply, and a special investigation has recently been carried out to find 
suitable localities for new plantations. 

Exports of the bark which are confined to the United Kingdom 
Exports. average about 600,000 lbs. annually valued 

at £10,000 before the war. Bengal has no 
exportable surplus and all the shipments are from Southern India,, 
the principal ports concerned being Tuticorin (55 per cent.), Calicut (41 
per cent.) and Cochin (4 per cent.) Exports, chiefly in the form of bark, 
are sold at a price calculated on the percentage of quinine sulphate- 
contained in each lb., the unit being 1 per cent. Shipment is usually 
made in hales of 2 cwts. from Tutriorin and of 250 to 300 lbs. from. 
Calicut. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 nearly all the bark from private 
estates was taken over by Government for quinine extraction at Nedu- 
vattam. For such shipments as were effected good prices were obtain- 
able. 


Table No. 242 . — Exports of cinchona bctrk from British India fromt 

1913-U 


Year. 


■ 1 

Quantities. 

Values. 

1&13.U . . . 

1914-13 . . . . . 

♦ * 



1 

i 

1 

j 

• i 

Lbs. 

605,102 

642,987 

8,289 

9,567 

1915-16 . . . . . 

* • 

- ' 

607,807 

8,664 

1916-17 • , . , , 

• 4 * 

41 

688,543 ^ 

11,680 

1917-18 V . . 


41' 

40,180 

■ 564 

1918-19 . . . , , 

P * 

m 

27,463 

j ■ , . 

706 
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Imports into India are cHefly in the forin of quinine and its salts. 

The total quantities in 1916-17 and 1917-18’ 
amounted to 47,790 lbs. and 65,407 lbs. res- 
pectively in addition to 729 lbs. and 3,993 lbs. of bark. Though a good 
deal came from the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
the countries of manufacture, the country of origin of most of these 
imports was undoubtedly Java. 


SUGAR. 

India was probably the original home of sugarcane and the area 

^ under sugar is larger than in any country in the 

Production. ^3 3^ 

low, and the demand from a population that is largely fVegetarian so 
great that the country depends to an increasing extent upon imports 
of cheap foreign sugar. Until 1906-07 the majority of these imports 
were of German and Austrian beet sugar; but, though the world 
prices for sugar continued to be regulated until the outbreak of war 
by the price of 88 per cent. Hamburg, cane sugar gradually secured the* 
bulk of the Indian trade and imports of sugar into India in 1913-14 \vere 
almost entirely from Java and Mauritius, the figures being 670,330 tons 
from Java and 142,395 tons from Mauritius out of a total of 899,3/0 
tons. The area under sugar in India in that year was only 2,545,500 
acres equivalent to a decline of 8 per cent, on the totals for 1890-91, but 
the large purchases by the United Kingdom of Mauritius and Java 
sugar and the apprehended shortage of foreign supplies and rise in values 
while war lasted made cultivation more remunerative and in 191 8- 19" 
a recovery had been made to the acreage of thirty years ago. 

The exports of Indian sugar are chiefly in the form of crude molasses- 

or guT which goes to Ceylon, and the Straits 
Exports. Settlements and Fiji for the Indian population 

there who prefer this adulterated product to commercial sugar. The 
trade is in the hands of Indian merchants and the principal ports of 
export are Vizagapatam, Cocanada, Tuticorin and Bombay. The unit, 
of sale in Bombay is the cwt. In Cocanada sales are made on the candy 
of 500 lbs and in Tuticorin on the tulam of 20i- lbs. Shipment is usually 
effected from these ports in bags of 1| or 2 cwts. nett. 

Table No. 243 . — Exports of sugar, quantity and value, during the last 

six years. 


Year. 


1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 



GUTS AND CASINGS. 


Production. 


Thougli it has to contend with many difficulties the Indian export 

trade in guts and casings is of some importance. 
The term 'casings’ is generally speaking confined 
to the viscera of cattle, while the viscera of sheep and goats are called 
^ guts’, though the guts of certain sheep are sold salted as casings, as 
ior example of the fat tailed Delhi rams. There is little or no internal 
demand for casings but it has been calculated that the average exports 
do not represent more than the viscera of one million animals ; while from 
10 to 12 million cattle hides, raw or partially tanned, are annually export- 
ed. The chief reason for this difference is the difficulty of working up a 
market for viscera except in cities of considerable size where the meat 
trade is centred in slaughter houses. Be^paris may profitably collect the 
hides of single ainimals from village butchers or even the hides of cattle 
which have died a natural death, but deterioration sets in very quickly if 
casings axe not treated immediately after the animal is disembowelled. 
Climatic conditions for a great part of the year also affect casings more 
prejudicially than hides. In view of all these considerations it is doubt- 
ful whether the volume of trade is capable of much expansion though 
considerable improvements might be affected in the methods of marketing. 
Casings are exported either dried or wet salted, but on account of the 
higher freight charged the bulk of the shipments are dried. 

Casings are usually purchased direct from the slaughter houses and 

Preparation tor market treated without delay on adjacent premises. 

Alter the tat has been carefully cut oft they are 

turned inside out, scraped'Clean with a wooden scraper and well washed. 
One of the open ends is then tied and each gut is blown, and when the 
■other end has been tied is sun-dried. When dry they are deflated, 
bound up in bundles of 100 klafters* ox 200 yards, packed in cases and 
pressed. A half case usually contains about 10,000 yards and a full 
case about 20,000 yards. The process is the same in the case of salted 
casings up to the point of inflation : in lieu of inflation the casings are 
sorted and packed in casks known as tierces in brine. The casks generally 
used in India are about 40 gallons incapacity and 2|- to 3 tierces 
:go to the ton. Before packing, dry casings are sorted according to the 
measurement in millimetres of half the circumference, while in the case 
of salted casings the diameter is measured. 

Five different varieties of casings are recog- 
nised, namely — 

(1) Runners^ the main gut 20 or 30 yards long in whorls open at both 
ends ; 

(2) Middles, Si. straight gut with a maximum length of about 4 yards 
open at both ends ; 

(3) Bungs, a curved gut with a maximum length of about one yard 
with a bulbous ' closed end. " The'bung skin from which gold 
beaters’ skin is obtained is a tissue which is removable from 
either side of this bulbous end : 


Trade varieties. 


* Qne Mafter = 1*80 metres or roughly 2 yards. 
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(4) Bladders used chiefly to cover cheese ; and 

(5) Throats (known in England as weasands) about one to three 

feet in length. 

The preparation of bladders is impossible during the rains and 
ihey are at other times particularly subject to damage from insects. 

In the following table are shewn the exports of casings from Calcutta 

foreign country from March 1917 to 
Exports of casmgs. 1919 Previous to March 1917 no 

separate figures for casings were maintained. Indian casings have a fair 
reputation in the world’s market but were not considered in pre-war days 
so good as those from Southern Russia. 


Table No. 244. — Quantity and value of casings exported from Calcutta 

from March 1917 to August I9l9, 


Countries. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1 1919-20 

Quantity 



Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

■United Kingdom . 

France . . . 

Portugal 

Spain .... 
Switzerland . 

United States of America 

Cwts. 

136 

« • 

• 4 

« « 

• « 

• • 

£ 

1,534 

• m 

• • 

« • 

• « 

Cwts. 

*ii8 

173 

251 

10 

• • 

£ 

*i96 

2,454 

3,013 

52 

•* 

Cwts. 

• • 

■8 

35^ 

333 

• • 

£ 

*53 

613 

4,543 

* * 

•r • 

Cwts. 

9 

456 

*333 

9 

& 

100 

2,537 

4*767 

'ioo 

Total 

136 

1,534 

552 

5,715 

376 

5,310 

807 

7,504 


Guts. 


Indian sheep and goat guts are generally of inferior quality. They 

are usually dried, packed in bundles of one or 
two lbs. each and shipped in cases containing 
from 150 to 200 lbs. No standard size is recognised : they are sorted 
according to colour and are shipped both split and unsplit. 

In the table below are shewn the exports of guts from Calcutta to each 

foreign country from April 1914 to March 1918. 
For the first three years the totals represent cas- 
ings as well as guts. France has always been the best market for the latter. 


Exports of guts. 


Table No. 245. — Quantity and value of exports of guts from Calcutta 

from Affil 19 lA to March 1918. 


Countries. 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

. . 

1917-18 


Cwts. 

1 £ 

Cwts, 

! £ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

i ■ £ ■' 

Italy 

1,673 

I 5,166 

647 

2,412 

112 

414 

• • • 

# • • 

Germany , 

604 

1 2,517 

• m 


» • » 

• « « 

• • • 

• •’ 

Spain 

355 

i 3,063 

1,009 

8,693 

823 

7,639 

• « * 

1 • • • 

Belgium . 

221 

852 

• • « 

• • • 

• • • 

« • • ' 



.Austria-Hungary 

194 

1,084 


• * • 


• • • 


i . ■ 

• • « 

United Kingdom 

121 

700 

335 

2,814 

18 

164 

8 

7 

France. . 

44 

367 

2,168 

7,190 

2,597 

7,392 

696 

3,735 

Switzerland 


• • • 

• • • ' 

« • • 

8 

116 

18 

98 

Total 

3,212 

j 

. 13,758 

‘ 4,159 

21,109 

3,558 

15,725 

722 

3,840 


In 1918-19, 156 cwts. were shipped to France. The principal 
centres in the export tra:de are Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, but there 
does not appear to be any trade either in casings or guts in Burma. 






















TURPENTINE. 

The turpentine industry in India had only just passed the experimental 

Centres of industry. when war broke out, and the reduction 

mn tlio v j direct imports of American turpentine and 

lastinix result? f an impetus which it is hoped will have 

lasting results. Even now the distillation of crude resin derivpti 

macticX't^^'ff H^^layas is confined 

Ft. o • ^ factories owned by Government, one at Jallo in 

tMrd Bhowali in the United Provinces though a 

eto^mous TcL'F Bareilly. That there is an 

the ^st^matTr? * of the industry is evidenced by 

the estimated area under pttms longifoUa under Government- owned 

foreats „i.ci .sput at about 400,000 actet, while tbe ac”^^.:;.^ 

SfaiL avSSktT'ff T 0* reoin-yielding piuea 

S th?rc k Himalayas, in the Assam Hills and in Burma. 

turpentine sh^^uT annual production of Indian 

ES.??. ’ Hf-A ^ P^“* Indian c^ondi- 

Sc^Tfor “™; *'“»■?'> *0 present yearl/ distillation dor„o, 

TWaol?' oyp"* »* tie Bhowali factory is considerably 

bZ m P'""®® from March to Novem- 

Mlo 70 P®^ -- -Mch yieldrit 

The cM?f FonsS ; 7"'^ ^ turpentijie oil. 

be Lparlted frFm resin are rosin and turpentine oil, which must 

in Se FuPiSf Fb ^ by steam distillation. Turpentine is sold 

rttetatTrlT t" '’r- JT “ ■* for1urpe“ n^e 
Sr shelF7 Fi TF ! ®® medicine, while rosin is used 

auction of cf«p ™Si“ »''» P'O-’ 

Production tbe production of 

Production. rosin and turpentine in India from 1907-08- 

onwards. 

Table No. 2iQ.— Quantity of rosin and turpentine produced in Indict 
______ from 1907-08. 


Year. 


1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 
I9l0:il 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 
191344 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 
1817-18 


Bosin. 

Cwts. 

4,870 

7,230 

7,700 

6,675 

9,040 

20,610 

20,220 

24,960 

34,760 

43,880 

45,950 


Turi)entine. 


Gallons. 

16,036 

23,592 

24,105 

17,051 

27,756 

60,249 

58,503 

78,489 

111,835 

125,663 

136,052 
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In 1907-08 76,525 cwts. of rosin were imported : and in 1913-14 

44,788 cwts. In 1917-18 only 31,496 cwts. were 
Imports of rosin and . . - , . -r t 


turpentine. 


imported wMch. is only two- thirds of the Indian 
output. The exports of rosin from India 
average about 400 cwts. annually. In 1907-08 333,500 gallons of 

turpentine were imported and im 1913-14 193,937. In 1915-16 and 
1916-17, the figures were 86,700 and 80,000 respectively which is 
considerably less than the Indian output, and in 1917-18 less than 
50,000. The figure for 1918-19 was 65,000 gallons. Though it may 
be some time before India is in a position to export turpentine in 
anv quantity there is no reason why she should not soon be able 
to meet her internal needs. 


PEARLS. 

The onlv pearl and chank fisheries of any importance in India are in 

the extreme south of the Peninsula and the 
Occurrence. Mergui Archipelago. The conch shells which 

are obtainable in the Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts of the Madras 
Presidency go chiefly to Bengal to be made into bracelets, armlets and 
charms. The Mergui pearl fisheries are largely being exploited by 
Japanese divers. The total value of pearls which passed thrmigh 
the Custom House at Mergui between the years 1912-13 and 1916-17 
exceeded .€17,000. The imports of pea,rls chiefly from the Perman Cult 
into Bombay, probably exceed £1 million annually, and until an em- 
bargo was imposed (chiefly for financial reasons) upon the ^ports ot 
pearls the trade in Bombay was estimated as in the neighbourhoocL 
of £2 millions. This prohibition has now been lifted. There is a brisk 
if not very valuable trade in Mergui in mother o’pearl and mussel 
shells, the value of which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 was £/,000 and 
£10,000 respectively. 

PBECIOUS STONES. 

India was known to the Romans for its beryls, and in later times 
the diamond mines of Golconda are believed to have produced the- 
Koh-i-noor, but latterly the only precious stones mined in any quan- 
tity have been rubies, sapphires and spinels at Mogok in Upper Burma 
The production of these workings in 1916 yielded 209,724 carats valued 
at £37,513 and in 1917, 198,200 carats valued at £51,831. The_sma.ller 
and inferior stones are generally sold locally while the larger and better 
are sent through to the : London Office of the Burma Ruby Mines- 
Company. The pigeon blood ruby of Mogok is considered superior to- 
any other in the world. There are some aquamarines found in bind- 
and the Punjab and sapphires in Kashmir. 



PAET IX 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coinage. 

Tlxe Indian coinage consists of a pie, tlie pice (three pies), the anna 
of four pice and the rupee of sixteen annas. When, as until recently, 
the exchange value of the rupee was one shilling and four pence, the 
anna was regarded as the equivalent of the English penny. The weight 
and fineness of silver coins and the weight and dimensions of the bronze 
coins minted are shwen in the table below. 


Tx^ble No. 247. — The weight, fineness and dimensions of silver and bronze 

coins minted in India. 


SiLVEE Coins. 

Bronze Coins. 

Denomination. 

Fine 

silver. 

Grains. 

Alloy. 

Grains. 

Total. 

Grains. 

Denominations. 

1 , i 

Standard 
weight 
in Grains 
! Troy. 

Diameter 
in milli- 
metres. 

Rupee . . . 

Half-rupee 
■Quarter-rupee or 

four-anna piece. 
Eighth of a rupee or 

2 -anna piece. 

165 

82J 

20| 

15 

7 ^ 

n 

i-j 

180 

90 

45 

22J 

Rice 

Half.pice [ 

Ke 

75 

371 - 

m 

25 

1 ■ 

! 

25-4 

2M5 

17-45 


One hundred thousand rupees are known as a lakh of rupees and a 
hundred lakhs as a crore. 


There are also two a^nna and one anna nickel pieces in circulation 
and the issue of nickel coins representing four and eight annas is in con- 
templation. The one anna piece has a curved edge of twelve scollops, 
and the greatest diameter is 21 millimetres, and its least diameter 19-8 
millimetres. By Act 22 of 1899 gold coins, sovereigns and half sovere- 
igns are legal tender on payment of account at Rs. 15 for each sovere- 
ign. ^ Since 1893 Indian mints have been closed to unrestricted coinage 
of silver Jor the public. A Royal Proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at Bombay, and pending 

^^cessary dies, etc., authority was taken by the Gold 
Gmnage Act (Act XIV of 1918) to mint a number of gold 
(the coinage of which had been suspended since 1892) for the purchase 
of the Punjab wheat crop. This, originally a' Moghal coin, was equi- 
valent in value to fifteen rupees though it contained 180 grains troy. 
On its re-issue last year its weight and fineness were reduced to that 
of an English sovereign, the weight being 123-27447 grains troy, and 
the standard fineness ll-12th fine gold and l-12th alloy. 
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The denominations of currency notes in circulation are Rs. 1, 2|,. 
6, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 10,000. 


Weights and Measures. 

Weights and measures in India vary not only from district to district 
but also for different commodities within the same district, and though 
the railways have given a. lead to the adoption of a uniform system,, 
the country is so vast that the differences are likely to persist for man\ 
years to come. The principal units in all the scales of weights are the- 
maund, seer and the tola, and the standard weights for each of these are 
82-28 lbs., 2-057 lbs. and 180 grains troy. The tola is the same weight 
as the rupee. In addition to these weights, there is the viss of 3-60 lbs. or 
140 tolas and the candy of 500 to 840 lbs. It is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of this volume to detail any variations of the weight of the maund, 
except those which enter into the export trade. It will be sufficient to say 
that in any particular city there are probably as many different maunds . 
as there are articles to weigh. The only varieties which need be considered 
in connection with the foreign trade are the Bengal or railway maund 
already specified, , the factory maund of 74 lbs. 10 ozs. 11 <irs., the 
Bombay, maund of 28 lbs. and the Madras maund of 25 lbs. in 
October 1913 the Government of India appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the whole question, and their majority report, which was presented 
in the following year, recommended the extension of the railway system 
based on the 180 grains tola, while the minority report advocated the 
adoption of the metric system. The views of the Provincial Governments ■ 

on these reports are still under consideration. 

In the table below an attempt has been made to present within a 
small compass the principal weights and measures employed in the - 

Indian export trade. 


Table No. 2id,.—Frindfal weights ard^ measures in use in the export trade. 


Name of unit. 

British. Imperial Value, j 

Commodities. 

General. 

Tola . . • - 180 grains 

Troy. 

Seer (Standard or Rail- ••• 

way or Indian). 

Seer (Factory) . . 

Viss 

Maund (Standard or 40 seers , 
Railway or Indian). 

Maund (Factory) 

2- 057 lbs. 

lib 13*6 oz. 

3- 60 lbs. 

82 lbs. 4 oz. 9 dr. 

74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 dr. 

* 

1 ' ■ 

Local Variations, 



Cakutta. 

Seer . ■ - .80 tolas. 

Bazaar Maund • • ••• 

2-053 lbs. . 

82 lbs. 2 oz. 2 qr. 


Bombay. 

Seer . • • * 2 i tolas 40 

grains. 

ll-l-OZ. 
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Table No. 248 . — Principal weiqhts and measures in use in the export 

trade — contd. 


Name of unit. 

British Imperial Value. 

Commodities. 

Local Vaeiations — contd. 



Bombay — contd. 



Maund . . .40 seers . 

28 lbs. (J cwt). 


Mail lid (Siirti) 

39-2 lbs. (also 29-4, 38-26 

Cardamoms. 


and 41-06). 



r 

11 Bombay maunds= 308 

Coriander seed. 



lbs. 




20 Bombay maimds— 

Groundnut, sesame, 



560 lbs. 

castorseed, tobacco 




( un manufactured) . 



21 Bombay maunds=58S 

Wool, raw, turmeric, 



lbs. 

pepper, chillies. 



22 1 Bombay maimds = 

Mustard seed. 

'fJandy • . . 


630 lbs. 




25 Bombay maunds= 700 

Myrobalans. 



lbs. 




27 Bombay maimds— 756 

Wheat, barley, jo- 



lbs. 

war, bajra, gram. 



28 Bombay maunds=784 

Raw cotton, pulse. 



lbs. 

cotton seed. 



294-J Bombay maimds 

Nux vomica. 



=823 lbs. 


Karachi. 




' Seer . . . .80 tolas . 

2 0.5 lbs. 


C 

28 lbs. 

Hides, raw. 


) 

82 f-* lbs. 

Oilseeds. 

■iViaimci . . . . ... * 


84 lbs. 

Wool. 


86-40 .... 

Bone manures. 

iCandy 

8 Maunds=656 lbs. (of 

Rice, barlev, sesame, 


82 lbs). , . 

wheat. 

Madras. 

• 


Maund 

25 lbs. 

Indigo. 

'Candy 

500 lbs. 

Cotton, raw. 

'Candy (Dutch) 

672 lbs. 

. Copra. 

Titticorin. 



Tiilam 

14 lbs. 

Groundnut cake. 


15 lbs. 

Chillies. 


20Hbs. 

Sugar. 

.Maund 

26 lbs. 

Colfee. 

'Candy 

. . r ■ 

500 lbs. 

Cotton, raw. 

A egapatam. 

^8eer . . . .24 tolas or 

9| oz. . 

Chillies, ginger, etc. 

S palams 



Cocanada. 



"Maund 

25 lbs. 

Turmeric. 

'Candy 

5^00 lbs. 

Cotton, raw. 

Cuddalore. 



Candy (French) . 

530 lbs. 

Groundnut, 

• , Cochm. 



'Candy 

600 lbs. 

Copra, etc. 

Mangalore,, 

' 


’Seer . » . .24 tolas . 

94 oz.. 

Sandalwood oil. 

Maund 

28 ’lbs. . 

Coconut oil. 


32 lbs. . • , 

Copra. 

Candy 

560 lbs. 

Sandalwood. 


* In practice the fraction is often neglected. 
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Freights. 

Tlie following statement shews the rate per ton for London^ current 
at the several ports named during that month of the year in which ship- 
ments of the stated article of produce are usually the heaviest. 


Table No. 249 . — Rates of freight fer ton for certain articles from India 

to the United Kingdom between 1913 and 1918* 


' 1 

Ports, articles and destinations 

[ 

1913. j 

1914. 

1 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

191S. 

1- 

'( 

1 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s, d. 

£- s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

Calcutta, j 







Linseed to London or Liverpool. 

[June] 

16 3 

0 17 6 

4 10 0 

7 2 6 

14 12 6 

§S 15 0 

Tea to London . [August] 

*1 15 0 

1 

*1 15 0 

i 

1 

2 7 6 

2 7 6 

3 15 0 1 

i 

j 

6 5 0 

(per ton 
of 40 c. 
ft.) 

Jute to London . [October] 

18 9 

t2 3 9 

3 12 0 

8 2 6 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

Bombaif. 





1 

\ 


Cotton to Liverpool [J anuary ] , 

10 0 

0 15 6 

19 0 

7 10 0 

10 10 0 

16 5 0 

Seeds to London [December] 

0 15 0 

0 17 6 

3 12 6 

10 5 0 

1 

10 15 0 
(Linseed) 

No quota- 
tion. 

Karachi, 




i 

i 



Wheat to Liverpool. [^ay] 

0 IS 6 

0 12 6 

2 15 0 

! 5 10 0 

i 

1 

12 10 0 

1* 12 10 0 

1 

1 

i 

Madras. 



1 

i 

j 



Hides and Shins to London 

[October] 

2 0 0 

2 SO 

4 10 0 

! S 15 0 

i 

i 

|3 1 0 

5 0 

Groundnuts to Marseilles 

[January] 

1 17 6 

17 6 

1 17 6 

7 15 0 

11 0 0 

No ship 
nient. 

Rangoon, 



i 

j 

! 

1 



Rice to London [February] 

1 1 11 6 

[ 

110 

j 2 7 6 

1 S 15 0 

14 0 0 

il6 5 0 


* Subject to a rebate of 5 shillings, 
t Inclusive of 25 per cent, surtax. _ 

1 Tanned hides per ton of 40 c.f.t., shipped on bcdiall oi V ar Office^ 

§ Rate fixed by Alinistry of Shipping as only Government sbipinents allowed. 
I! Controlled rate for Government purchases only. 
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APPENDIX I 


Tonnage Schedules fob Steamers. 


F or the forts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and Karachi, 


Name of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett, i 

i 

i 

! Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Aloes 

• • • « 

In kegs, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 20 cwi;. 
In boxes, 20 cwt 

1 

• • • • 

In keg.^, 40 c. ft. 

Alum 

1 

• • • • 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

* • « • 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

Aniseed 

In bags, 8 cwt. 

• • « » 

8 cwt. 

• • • • 

• • * • 

Annotto . ■ 

• • • « 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

« • • • 


In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Apparel 

• • • • 

40 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Do. 

ArrowTOOt , 

• • • « 

In 0/S, 40 c. ft. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

Do. 

Assafaetida . 

• • • • 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags and 
boxes, 20 cwt. 

• k • » 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Bajree . . 

• • • « 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

• * • • 


In bags, 18 cwt. 

Barilla . 

• • • • 

16 cwi;. 

20 cwt. 

» * • • 

16 cwt. 

Bark . 

« • • • 

« • • ■ 

In bags, 8 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

« k • • 

Barley . , j 

1 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 15 cw't. 

• • • « 

• • • • 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

Beans . . 

• • • • 

« • • • 

• k * • 

20 cwt. 

• k • • 

Beeswax 

20 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

1 

20 cwt. 

20 cwt. gross. 

In bags, 40 c. ft. 

Betelniits . 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

1 

18 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

Blackwood . 

• * • • ^ 

j 

! 

In straight 

square logs, 
40 c. ft. 

• • • * 

• * • • 

In straight 

square logs, 
40 c. ft. 

I 


Otherwise, 1C 
CW't. 

* k • • 

• • • • » 

Otherwise, i g 
cwt. 

Bonem e a 1, 
etc. 

1 

20 cwt. 

r 

Meal and dust, 
20 cwi;. 

• k • * 

Bones, loose and 
b 0 n e ra e a 1, 
20 cwt. 

Meal and dust 
20 cwt*. 

1 

I 

i 


Meal in bags (in 
accordance with 
the average 

quality of 

which a stand- 
ard is pre- 

served by the 
Chamber), 20 
cwt. 

* « » • 

* 

k * • « 

Crushed in bags 
as per stand- 
ards kept bv 
the Chamber. 
(Note 4 on p. 
341 ), 17 cwt., 
15 cwt-. and 
18 cwt. 










Tonnage Schedules foe Steamees— cowit?. 



CALCUTTA, 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Name of the 
article. 

Per ton nott. 

Per ton. 

i 

l^er ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Bones 

Crush e cl 

20 cwt. or 

50 c. ft. (at 
Steamer’s op* 
tion). 

Crushed in bags 
as per the 

C h a m her 
standard. 

A 11 cwt. 

• • * • 

1 

! 

« • « • 1 

• a • • 

a a • a 

Loose, 8 cwt. 

(See note 4 on 

J). 341.) 

a a • ft 



B 14 cwt. 

1 

• « • « j 

a « a a 

a a a a 



C 17 cwt. 

• « • • ' 1 

a a a a 

a a a ft 



(See note 2 on 
p. 340.) 

1 

' 1 



Boohs 

* • • • 

40 c. ft. 

50 C. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

40 c. ft. 

Borax 
(or Tincal). 

20 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

Or Tincal 20 cwt. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

• a a • 

• a a * 

In C/S, 40 e. ft. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

B 0 1 1 1 e s, 
empty. 

• « « « 

i 

« • • • 

• • * • 

40 c. ft. 

a a a a 

Bran , 

14 cwt. 

In bags, 

pressed, 10 cwt. 
(See note 2 on 
p. 340.) 1 

• • • • 

20 cwt. 

i 

j 

In bags, 

|)r(^ssed (See 
note 4 on p. 
341), 10 cwt. 



In bags, nn- 
prossed, 9 cwt. 

• a • • 


Unpressed, in 
bags, 9 cwt. 

Brimstone . 

1 

« ■ • « 

20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

ft ft a ft 

Bristles 

50 c. ft. 

« « • • 

• • • • 

a • a ft 

a a a ft 

Buffalo horns 
(See horns). 

n • ■ • 

In bundles, 

6 cwt. 

« • • » 

• ft • a 

In bundles, 

6 cwt. 

Bullion . 

valorem. 

At per cent. 

At per cent. 

At per cent. 

At per cent. 

Camphor . 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In C/S, 50 0 . ft. 

In 0/S, 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c.ft. 

Canes or 

rat tans 
(See also 
Rattans). 

Rattans for 
dnnu a " e, 
20 cwt. 

In bundles, 

13 cwt. 

Rattans, 20 cwt. 

Rattans for 

(1 u n n age, 
20 cwt. 

In bundles, 

13 cwt. 

Carbonate of 
Potash. 

50 c. ft. 

• »i • * 

• • a » 

a ai a ft 

a a a ft 

Cardamoms 

In robbins, 
8 cwt. 

In bundles, 

40 c. ft. 

In robbins, 

8 cwt. 

In boxes, 

8 cwt. 

In bumllcs, 

40 c, ft. 


In boxes, 

50 c. ft. 

• • « • 

Boxes, 50 c. ft. 

Bags, 10 cwt. 

ft ft a # 

a a « ft 

Carpets 

50 c. ft. 

• • * • 

ft » • » 


ft ft a ft 

Cassia 

In bags, 

12 cwt. 

Cassia Ugnea, 
fistula and 

buds, 40 c. ft. 

All sorts, 50 c.ft. 

ft 

ft ft ft ft 

Cassia lignea, 
Fistula and 

buds, 40 c. ft. 
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Tonnage Schedules for Steamers— 


Kamft of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOAIHAY. 

IMADEAS. 

EAXGOOY. 

KAPvACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per " ton. 


Castor seed . 

15 cwt. 

Bold Gmmipore 
description and 

15 cw't. 

i 

15 cwt. 

14 CAA’t. 


; 

I 

1 

mixtures con- 
taining more 
than 2 per cent, 
of such. 10 cwt. 






Other sorts not 





i 

1 

containing more 
than 2 per cent, 
of hold Cawn- 
pofe description 
13 cwt. 


\ 

S 


Chasam - . 

50 c. ft. 

8 cwt. 

• • • • 

» • • * 

8 cwt. 

Chillies . . 

(Dry) in bags, 
or bundles 


In bags, 12 cwt. 
In robbins, 

In bags, 8 cwi;. 

■ * » • 


8 cwt. 


14 cw't. 



Ctimaroot . 

• • • • 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 11 cwt. 

In bags, 11 CAvt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft.- 


• • • • 

• • • • 

In boxes, 50 c.ft. 

« » • • 


Chiretta 

In bundles, 
50 c. ft. 

«> • • • 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, 16 CAAi.. 

» • • • 

Chrome ore . 

20 cwt. 

• • • * 

• • • • 

• • • • 

» • » • 

Cigars 

• • • • 

40 c. ft. 

50 e. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

40 c. ft. 

Oimiamon . 

• • • • 

1 

1 

1 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 



i 

• « » » 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Cloves . . 

1 

In bags, 8 cwt. 

In C/S., 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 8 cw’t. 

In bags, 8 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 


In cases, 50 
c. ft. 

In bags or fra- 
zils, 8 CAVt. 

In chests, 50 CAVt. 

• • • • 

In bags or fra- 
zils, 8 cwt. 

Coal . 

20 cwt. 

• « • • 

20 cwi:. 

20 cwt. 

20 cw’t. 

Cochineal , 

50 c. ft. 

• * • • 

50 c.ft. 

50 c. ft. 

• • • • 

Cocoa 

• • • • 

In bags, 10 cwd. 

• • • • 

* • » « 

In bags, 10 CAvt.. 

Coconut oil 
(See oil). 

• • • • 

11 cwt. 

• • • • 

» • • • 

11 cwi:. 

0 0 c u 1 u s 
Indicus. 

• V • « 

In bags, 13 cw’^t. 

• • • ■ 

• • • • 

In bags, 13 CAA’t.. 

Coffee 

In bags, 

18 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft.. 



In bags or fra- 

In robbins and 

In barrels, 

In bags or fra- 



zils, 14 cw't. 

casks, 16 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

zils, 12 cwt. 




In C/S, 17 cw’t. 



Coir 

In dholls, 

In bales, 40 c.ft. 

Yarn and fibre. 

Bundles, 10 cAAt. 

In bales, 40 c.ft.. 


10 cwt. 


screwed bales, 
50 c. ft. 





In bundles or 

In bundles and 

Loose, 12 cwt. 

In bundles or- 



loose, 5 cwt. 

dholls, 10 cwt. 


loose, 5 cwi;. 

Coir rope . 

• • • • 

In coils, 40 c, ft. 


• • • • ' 

In coils, 40 c* 






ft. 

Coke . 

20 cwt. 

» « • » 

• • • • 

« • * * 

• • « • 

Colocynth . 

• ■ * • ' 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

« • • • 

* • • * 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Colombo root 

« • • 

In bags, 8 cw’t. 

• • # • 

• • • • 

In bags, 8 cwt. 

Copper ore . 

20 cwt. 

• « • • 

• • * • 

• • • • 

• • • • 
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Tonnage Schedules for Steamers — contd . 



1 CALCUTTA. 

1 BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Name of the 



_ 



article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton, 

_ 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Copra or 

coc 0 nn t 

12 cwt. 

t 

1 

In robbins, 

S 

In bags, 12 cwt. 

In bags, 14 cwt. 

In robbins, 

kernel. 




8 cwt. 



Cut copra in 
bags, 10 c^-t. 

In bags, each 
cup cut in 4 
pieces, 14 cwt. 

• • * • 

Cut, in bags, 
11 cwt. 

Copra cake 

20 cwt. 





or Coco- 
nut cake. 

« • « 

« • • • 


• • p p 


Coral 

« « • * 

! Rough (not spe- 
cimen) in bags, 
16 cwt. 

« * • • 

« • • • 

Rough (not spe- 
cimen) in bags, 
16 cwt. 

Cori a n d e r 
seed. 

12 c^vt. 


12 cwt. 

• • • • 

• p p p 

Corn n d u m 

20 cvii;. 





ore. 



* • • « 

• • • • 

p p p • 

Cotton 

50 cwt. 

In bales, 40 c.ft. 

In bales, 50 c.ft. 

In bales, 50 c.ft. 

In bales, 40 c. ft. 

Cottonseed . 

« « * « 

13 cwt. 

(See note 2 on 

• « • • 

Cottonseed,. 

15 cwt. 

13 cwt. 



p. 340.) 





1 

i 

1 

1 Cottonseed oil, 
20 c^vt. 

Cottonseed cake, 


Cotton in 
yarn. 

« • • • 

• « • • 

50 c. ft. 

20 cwts. gross. 

■ • * * 

• p p p 

Cotton piece- 
goods. 

• • « « 

« • ■ • 

50 c. ft. 


• •ip 

CowTies 

20 c. ft. 

i 

1 

111 C, S, 40 c. ft. 

Ill bags, 16 cwt. 

20 c\rt. 

« • * • 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 



« • • • 

• • « • 

Cubebs 

« • • • 

10 cwt. 

• • • • 

• * • • 1 

i 10 cwt. 

Cuniminseed 

8 ewt. 

In C/S, 40 c ft 



In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Curios 



• • • • 

• p « • 

40 c. ft. 



« • « * 

« • * * 


Cntch 

‘ In bags, 

18 cwt. 

In C/S, 

And gambler 
(terra japonica) 
in bags or 
baskets un- 

In bags, 17 cwt. 

In boxes, 20 cw-t. 
gross. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

And gambler 
terra japonica) 
in bags or 


50 c. ft., not 

screwed, 13 cwd.. 



baskets un- 


exce e d i n g 



screwed, 13 

Cylindri c a I 

20 cwt. gross. 




cwt. 


40 c. ft'. 



40 c. ft. (See 
note 4 on p. 
341. 

packages, 
rolls, etc. 


(See note 2 on 
p. 340.) 

« • • • 

• * p » 

Dates 

Wet, 20 cwt. 

Wet, 16 cwt. 

Wet, 20 cwt. 

• p p p 

Wet, 16 cwt. 

i 

Bhall , I 

Dry, 16 cwt. 

Dry, 13 cwt. 

Dry, 16 cwt. 

■ * p • 

Dry, 13 cwt. 

20 c^-t. 

Crashed in bags, 

17 cwt-. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

Crushed or split 

D r a g 0 n’ s 
Wood. 





in bags, 17 cwt. 

• » * « 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 


• » p p 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Ebony 


Square and 

s t r a i g h t 

• • •. « 

O' P p • 

Square and 



40 c.ft. 



straight, 






40 c. ft- 



0th e r wise. 




: 1 


16 cwt. 

• • • • • 

p « » p 

Otherwise, 

16 cwt. 
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Tonkage Schedules foe Steamers — contd 



CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

1 

1 MADRAS. 

BAIYGOOJT. 

ICAB.ACHI. 

Kame of the 


- 




article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

■Elepha n t s’ 
teeth. 

0 • • • 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bulk, 16 cwt. 

In 0/S, 50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 



In bundles, 

14 cwt. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

In bulk, 20 cwt. 

In bundles, 

14 cwt. 



Loose, 16 cwt. 

o • • * 

a • ■ • 

Loose, 16 cwt. 

Eeniiel seed , 

« • • • 

, 10 cwt. 

! 

i B • • « 

« a « • 

10 cwt. 

Feniigr e ek 
(M 0 1 h i e 
seed). 

• « « « 

1 17 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

a a • • 

17 cwt. 

Fibres, all 
sorts. 

50 c. ft. 


Palmyra fibre, 
50 c. ft. 

a « a a 

9*99 

Fish inaanre 

• • • • 

1 • # • • 

• • a 9 

9 a • a 

As per sample 






lodged with the 
Chamber, 9 cwt. 

Fishmaws or 





In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Isinglass, 


i> « • • 

e « • • 

• a a « 

Flour 

« • • • 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

« « • • 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

18 cwt. 



Middlings or 

sharps in bags, 
12 ewii. 

• •• • • 

• 9 9 a 

Middlings or 
sharps' in bags, 
12 cwt. 

Furniture . 

« • « • 

40 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 

40 c. ft. 

Gall n gals . 

• « • • 

10 cwt. 

• • • 9 

! 

1 a a 9 a 

10 cwt. 

Galls . . 

9 « • t 

In bags, 13 cwt. 


1 

1 

• 

9 a • a 

In bags, 13 cwi;. 



In C/S, 40 c, ft. 

9 * • • 

• a a a 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Garlic or 

onions. 

12 cwt. 


12 cwt. 

12 cwt. 

• • • 9 

Ghee (ghi) . 

• < « • 


9 * ■ 9 

a a a a 

In dubbas or 




! 


casks, 40 c. ft. 

Ginger 

16 cwt. 

Dry in C/S, 
40 c. ft. 

In bags or bales, 

12 C'^. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

Dry in C/S 

40 c, ft. 



Dry in bags, 
10 cwt. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

a • a a 

Dry in bags, 

10 cwt. 

' Gram ' 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 17 cwi;. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

17 cwt. 

Groundnuts 


Shelled, 13 cwt. 

Shelled, 16 cw't. 

9 a a a 

Shelled, 13 cwt. 



XT n s h e 1 1 e d, 

Unshelled, 12 

» 9 9 9 

Unshelled 



6 cwt. 

cwt. 


6 cwt. 

Guano 

ID * • • 

' ■ • • • . 

• • * ■ 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

• 9 9 a 

Gums 

In G/S, 

50 c. ft. 

Of all kinds in 
G/S, 40 c. ft. 

In C/S not enu- 
m e r a t e d. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

Of all Idnds in 

C/S, 40 c. ft. 



Gum olibanum 
in bags, 13 cwt. 
Gum (Persian) 

50 e. ft. 




Olibanum, 
18 cwt. 

, 9 ♦ 9 • 

Olibanum in 
bags, 13 ewft. 



in double 

bags and Gum 






(Arabic) in 

double bags, 17 




Ganja 


cwt. 




50 c. ft. 


50 c. ft. 

oOc. ft. 

9 a 9 * 

Gunny bags 

Gunnies, 


50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 


and gunny 

60 c. ft. or 



• 9 • 

doth. 

20 cwt. gross 
(at steamer’s 

# 





option). 
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TojJTnactE Schedules for Steamers — contd, 

CALCUTTA. 


Kame of the 
article. 


Hemp 


Per ton nett. 


BOMBAY. 

MADPt'.AS. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 


In bales, 

50 0. ft. 


RAIN-GOO A'. 


Hides and i 
Skins (See | 
also SMns).| 


In screwed 
bales, 40 c. ft. 

Loose or in 
bundles, 
5 cwt. 


I? ! Hides and skins 

oO c. ft. I in screwed 

\ bales, 40 c. ft. 

I 

I Hides and skins, 
I loose and in 
small bundles, 
40 c. ft. 


In bales, 50 c.ft. 


Per ton nett. 


In bales, 50 c. ft. 


earachi. 


Per toil. 


Hide cutting 


In bales, 
50 c. ft. 


Hides, 50 c. ft. 


Hides, buffalo 
and cow, 16 
cwt. 


Hoofe, horns, 
etc. 


j 


Hoofs, cow 
and buffalo, 
Homs and 
Horn tips, 
loose, 20 cwt. 


Ditto 

in bags 
ox bundles, 
50 0. ft. 


Homs, deer, 
in bags 
or bundles, 
50 c. ft. 


Hurtall (Or* 
piment). 

India Rubber 

Indigo 

Iron (See 
Metals). 


Jack wood 
(See Tim- 
ber). 

Jamba (see 
Rapeseed), 

Jaggery . 

Jawar 

Jute,,. , 

Kapok 

Kapok seed. 

Khorassan • 


Rubber, in 
G/S, 50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 


Horns, buffalo 
and cow, loose. 
13 cwt. 


Horns, deer, 
loose, 6 cwt. 


Horn tips, of 
any kind, 
13 cirt. 


Buffalo horns, 
in bundles, 
6 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 e. ft. 


Hoofe, horn 
shavings and 
tips, 20 cwt'. 


Horns, cow and 
buffalo, 20 cwt. 


Horns, deer, 
10 cwt. 


In screwed 
bales, 40 c. it. 

Loose Or in 
bundles. 
5 cwt. 


In screw’ed 
bales, hides and 
skins, 40 e. ft. 

Hides and skins, 
loose and in 
small bundles, 
40 c. ft. 


Horns, buffalo j Horns, buffalo 
or cow, 20 cwt. i aud cow, loose, 

13 cwt. 


Horns, deer, 
loose, 6 cwt. 


• t • « 


• • • • 


In C/S, 40 c. ft. 
Old, 20 cwt. 
Rails, 20 cwt. 
40 c. ft. 


50 c. ft. 


In bags, 20 cwt. I 

f 


Horn tips of any 
kind and hoofs, 
13 cwt. 


Buffalo horns, 
in bundles, 
6 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 


50 c. ft. 
50 c. ft. 
15 cwt. 


20 cwt. 


In C/S, 40 c. ft. 


Old' or scrap, 
20 cwt. 

Or steel rails, 
20 cwt. 

40 c. ft. 


• • 


In bags, 18 cwt. 


In bales, 50 c.ft. 



50 c. ft. 


18 cwt. 

In bags, 18 cwt. 


16 cwt. 
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f;]S"'aine of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADBAS. 

f- 

1 EAXGGOY. 

1 

j., XAEACEI. 

1 





1 ■' '■ " , „ ■ ■ 


Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Lac . 

Button, seed, 
stick and 
shellac, 
in bags, 

16 cwt. 

Lac dye in shells 
or C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Cake lac in 
bags, 10 cwt. 

1 

Stick lac in 
bags, 16 cwt. 

i 

Lac dye in shells 
or C/S, 40 c.ft. 

1 

Button, seed, 
stick and 
shellac, 
in cases, 

50 c. ft. 

# • • * 

Lac dye, 50 e. ft. 

Shellac in C/S, 
50 c. ft. 

Lac (seed) in 
bags, 13 cwt. 


Eiri lac or 
lac refuse, 
in bags, 

20 cwt. 

• ■ • u 

Seed lac in C/S, 
50 e. ft. 

Seed lac in C/S, 
50 c. ft. 

ft ft ft ft 


Lac dye, in 
cases, 50 c. ft. 

• • • « 

Seed lac in bags, 
16 cwt. 

Lac dye, 50 c. ft. 

i 

ft ft ft ft 


'i 

1 

1 

i 

• • • • 

Shellac in C/S, 
50 e. ft. 

Cake lac in 
bags, 16 cwt. 

ft ft ft e. 


) 


Shellac in bags, 
16 cwt. 

ft • • ft 

ft ft ft ft. 



* • • « 

Stick lac in 
C/S, 50 c. ft. 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 



• • t • 

Stick lac in 
bags, 16 cwt. 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

Lang (Vetch) 

1 • < « • 

In bags, IS cwt. 

• • • • 

ft ft ft ft 

In bags, 18 cwt... 


1 

1 

Crushed in bags, 
17 cwt.. 

! 

• • • • 

ft ft ft ft 

Crushed in bags,. 
17 cwt. 

Lard . 

i 20 cwt. 

1 • « • « 

50 c. ft. 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

Leather 

In cases 

or bales, 

50 c. ft. 

• • • « 

• • » ft 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

Lentils 

20 cwt. 

« • • • 

ft ft ft ft { 

ft ft ft ft 

20 cwt. 

linseed 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

18 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

Mace 

• • • ■ 

In C/S, 40 e. ft. 

In C/S, 50 e. ft. 

ft ft ft ft 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Machinery . 

« * • • 

* * * * 

20 cwt. 

i 

20 cwt. 

— 

Maize 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 10 c^^t. 

i 

1 

— i 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 17 cwt.- 

Manganese . 

20 cwt. 

• • • • 

1 

ft ft ft ft 1 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

Metals (See 
Iron separ- 
ate). 

, * • • • 

• • • • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 cwt. { 

♦ 

1 

1 

20 cwt. 

ft • t ' ft" 

i 

i 

Methie seed 
(vide Fenu- 
greek). 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 



i 

Mica (See 
Talc), 

• • » • 

1 

* • ■ * 

ft ft ft ft 

1 • ft ft ft 

ft ft • ft 

Millets 

j 

• • « • 

• • • • 

ft ft ft ft 

20 cwt. 

ft ft ft. ft 

Molasses 

20 cwt. gross. 

• • ■ • 

20 cwt. 1 

2 puncheons or 

4 hhds. 

ft ft « • 

Mother o’ 
pearl. 

In bags 

or cases, 

20 cwt. gross. 

In C/S, 40 c .ft. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

I 

ft ft ft ft 

In C/S, 40 c. ft.. 



In bags, 16 

In chests, 20 cwt. 

‘i .... 

In bags, 16 cwt. 
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.ISTame of the 
article. 


CALCUTTA. 


Per ton nett. 


LOMBAY. 


Per ton. 


MADRAS. 


RAKGOON. 


Per ton nett. I*er ton nett. 


KARACHI. 


Per ton. 


Mowra 


'Mntter 

iDhal). 

Mimjeet 

(Dye). 


Seed, 20 cwt. Flowers, 18 cwt. 

Seed in bags, 
13 cwt. 


Dye, in cases, 
50 c. ft. 


Musk 

Masur 

{Dhal), 

Mustard seed 
Myrobalans . 


20 cwt. 

Whole or crus- 
hed, 16 cwt. 


Or Madder root 50 c. ft. 
in C/S. or bales, 

40 c . ft. 

Or Madder root 
in bundles 
or bags, 8 cwt. 


In C/S, 40 c. ft. 
In bags. 20 cwt. 
16 cwt. 


IS cwt. 


In bags, 13 cwt. 17 cwt. 

Crushed in bags, 

11 cwt. 

(See not 2 on 
p. 340).® 

Powder, 15 cwt. 


20 cwt. 


Fiow'ers, 18 cwt. 

Seed in bags, 
13 cwt. 

18 cwt. 

Or Madder root 
in CyS or bales, 
40 c. ft. 

Or Madder root 
in bundles or 
Irags, 8 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 


INigerseed . 20 cwt. 


14 c^vt. 


17 cwt. 


14 cwt. 


^sutraegs . In C/S 50 c. ft. In cases, 40 c. ft. In chests, 50 c.ft.j In casks, 50 c. ft.l In C/S, 40 c. ft 


Hux Vomica Seed, 16 cwt. 


Oats . 

Oil (See Coco- 
nut oil and 
Cottonseed 
oil sepa- 
rate.) 


'Oilseed cake. , 
(See Cotton 
seed cake 
separate). 


16 cwt. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 


In casks or 
d r n m s, 
50 c. ft. 
Essential, ad 
valorem. 

20 cwt. 


In cases, 40 c. ft. In bags or C/S, 

T ^ 16 cwi;. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

m m w m 

*••• 12 cwt. 30 cwt. 

fy®- 20 cwt. In cask?, 4 li!i,la. 

casks, 40 c. ft. 


In cases, 40 e. ft. 
In bags, 33 cwt. 


Of any kind in 
eases, 40 c. ft. 


In casks, 230 j In C/S, 50 c. ft. 
Imperial galls. | 


Olibanu in 
(See Gum) 

Onions (See 


011 cake powder, I Poonac, 20 cwt. Oilseed cake 

36 cwt. j 20 cwt. 

Oilcake, macliinc 
pressed, Hat, 
except coconut. 

17 cwt. 

Oilcake, coco- 
nut (machine 
pressed, flat) 
of all shapes) 

15 cwt. 

Oilcake in pieces 
(machine 
pressed), 12 cwt. 

Oilcake of all 
kinds (hand or 
bullock pressed), 

12 cwt. 


Oilcake in cakes 
or lumps (in 
bags), 16 cwt. 
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Tonnage Schedules foe Steameks— 


Xame of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

1 

RAA^GOOIsL 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 


Opium 

Per chest. 

Per chest. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Per chest. 

•Ore of all 
description. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Loose or in bags, 
20 cwt- 

Orchids 

• • • • 

• • • • 

o • « • 

40 C. ft. 

• « • • 

Paddy 

Palmyra fibre 

16 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

(See Coir 
and fibres 
of all 

sorts). 



1 

j 



Paraifiii wax 

• • • • 

• • • « ! 

« • • • 

In C/S, 20 cwt. 

■ • • * 

Peas . 

1 

20 cwt. 

! 

• • • a 

20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

White, 18 cwt. 

Pepper 

Long, 12 cwt. 

In bags, 13 cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

• • • « 

In bags. 13 cwt. 


Black, 14 cwt. 

• a • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • * 

Pig Iron and 

20 cwt. 





Pig Lead. 





Pimento 

• • • • 

12 cwt. 

• • • • 

♦ • • • 

12 cwt. 

Planks and 

j 

• • « • 

« • ■ • 

50 c. ft. 

50 c. ft. 


deals. 





Plumbago . 

! 

• • • « j 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

In bags 16 cwt. 

Pollards 

• « • • 

In bags, 10 cwt. 

• • • • 

* • • • 

• » • * 

Poonac (See 

• • • • 

• « • • 

20 cwt. 



oil s e e d 
cakes also). 




i 

1 


Poppyseed . 

20 cwt. 

In bags (I'J cwt.) , 

15 c-wt. 

• • • • 

1 

In double bags 



14 cwt. 



(1| cwts.), 13 
cwt. 



In double bags 



In single bags 



(1| cwt.), 13 



(li cwt.), 14 


■ 1 

cwt. 



cwt. 



In single bags 



In double bags 



(l^cwt.), 14 cwt. 



(li cwt.), 14 
cwt. 



In double bags 



In bags, (1^ cwt.) 

Private effects 


(It cwt.), 14 cwt 



14 cwt. 

■ • • • 

« • • • 

V • « • 

i 40 c. ft. 

• • • • 

Putchuek . 

* • • « 

• t • « 1 

10 cwt. 

i 

• • « • 


(C 0 s t u s 
root). 



1 

. i 

i 

\ 

1 


Pags 

Pails, Iron 

• • • • 

• « • « j 

[ * * • • 

50 c. ft. 

• • • ■ 

or steel 
(See Iron). 

i 

1 


i 

i 

i 



llapeseed . 

20 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

IS cwt. 

20 cwt. 

Rapeseedj Sita, 

1 

1 


1 ' 

! 


Jamba and 

other kinds, 
16 cwt. 

•Rattans (See 

por dunnage, 

In bundles, 

20 cwt." 

For dunnage, 

In bundles, 

Canes also) 

20 cwt. or 
50 c, ft. (at 
Steamer’s op- 
tion). 

13 cwt. 


20 cwt. 

13 cwt. 




Ground, 13 cwt. 

• • • • 

• • • « 

Ground, 13 cwt. 

Redwood . 

For dunnage, 

13 cwt. 

For drmnage, ' 

• • » * 

13 cwt. 

(Dye). 

20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at 


20 cwt. i 

i 




Steamer’s op- 
i option.) 


■ i 
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of the 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADPAS. 

1 PAXGOOX. 

- j .. ■, , 

i KAPACHI. 

article. 




1 

r ■ "" " - 


i Per ton nett. 

i 

t 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

1 Per ton nett. 

1 

I 

1 Per ton. 

1 

i 

Pthea 

i 

* • * * 

1 

• • « • 

In bales, 50 c.ft 

" 1 ■ • ■ ■ 

j 

1 . . * . 

Khubarb 

Pice . 

Picemeal or 
r'.ce flour. 

1 

1 

j • ■ • « 

! 

i 20 cwt. 

i 

1 

i • • * • 

i 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, IS cwt. 

• • • w 

• • « « 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

1 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

i 20 cwt. 

i 

< 

1 

Til cases, 40 c. ft, 

In bags, IS cwt. 

1 

• * « • 

Poping (See 
Coir” etc.). 

1 

! Pope in coils 
i or bundles, 

; 50 c. ft. 

1 

1 .... 

In coils, 50 c. ft. 

\ 

i 

i Pope in bundles, 
j 16 cwt. 

t 

• * • ■ 


i 

i 

! 

j 

Lines, twines in 
bundles, 
14 cwd. 

Coirs in coils, 
10 cwt. 

i 

^ Pope in coils, 
50^ c. ft. 

i 

• • * • 

Pum . 

i • • * • 

i 

i 

1 

• • * • 

In casks, 210 
Imperial galls. 

In casks, 2 pun - 
cheons. 

b • • » 

Safflower 

t ■ 

20 cwt. or 
50 c. It. 

In C 'S. 10 c. ft. 

- ! 

In bales, 50 c. ft. 

1 . . ♦ • 

t 

In C/S, 40 c.ft. 


1 

I 

i 

In screwed 

bales, 40 c. ft. 

* • * • 

i 

• • 1 • 

In screwed 

bales, 40 c. ft. 

Safflower seed 
(Kardi). 

i 

! 

i 

1 * « « • 

In bags, 8 c’vsd. 

Seed in bags, 
13 cwt. 

• • • • 

« » • • 


In bags, 8 cwt. 

13 cwt. 

Sago . , i 

Sal ammoniac! 

1 

i 

1 

• • • « 

In bags 

or boxes, 
20 cwt. gross. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

In C/S. 50 c. ft. 

» • • » 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Salt . . 1 

Saltfish . 1 

Saltpetre 

Sandalwood 

20 cwt. 

• • « • 

20 cwt. 

• • • « 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

28 Indian mds. 
of S2f lbs. 

• * • • 

20 cwt. 

9 cwd. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

20 c^^'t. 

• • • • 

20 cwt. 1 

w « • • 

» • * « 

20 cwt. 

• • * • 

20 cwt. 

• ' w • 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

28 Indian mds. 
of 82|- lbs. 

14 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

11 cwt. 



Boots and 
chips, 7 cwt. 

• « « • 



Sapanwood . 
(Bye). 

For dunnage, 

20 ewt. or 
50 c. ft. (at 

S t e a mer’s 
option). 

9 ewt. 

20 cwt. 

• » • • 

• « « • 

Sarsaparilla 

• «> « a 

■ » • • 

50 c. ft. 



Sealing wax 

Senna . 

• * • « 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 5 cwt. 

In C/S, 50 c. ft. 

In bales, 50 c. ft. 

« • • • 

. • « « • 

In C/S, 40 e. ft. 

In bags, 5 ewt. 

Sharks and 
fins. 

• • • « 

In hales, 40 c. ft. 

• • ♦ # 

16 cwt. 

» » • • 

• • • • 

In bales, 40 c. ft. 

• • • * 

Shells 

■■■ 


Pough in bags, 

16 ewt. 

Pongh in bags, 

20 c^vt. 

Rough in bags, 

20 c\rfc. 

Rough in bags, 

16 cwt. 
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CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 1 

! 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Name of the 
article. 

Per ton nett, j 

1 

Per ton. 

j 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Silk . 

Raw in bales, 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, 8 cwT. 

Raw in bales, i 
10 cwt. i 

Silk in C/S, 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, 8 cwi;. 


In cases 

or bales, 

50 e. ft. 

In C/8, 40 c. ft. 

Pi e c e g 0 o d s, | 
50 c. ft. 

Silk piecegoods, 

50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 


\yaste, 50 c. ft. 
C h a s a m, 
50 c. ft. 



Silk (waste), 

50 c. ft. 



Piecego o d s, 
50 erft. 



Silk (raw) in 
bales, 50 c. ft. 


Silver, 
Specie and 
or valuable 
cargo. 

Ad valorem 

• • • « 

• • a • 

a a • a 

a a • « 

Sita oil seed 
(See Rape- 
seed) . 

« • » * 

• * a « 

• a a a 

a • a a 

a a a a 

Skins (See 
Hides). 

In casks, 20 
cwt. gross. 

In bales, 

50 c. ft. 

a • a a 

50 c. ft. 

a a • a 

Tanned skins in 
pressed bales, 

40 c. ft. 

Tanned skins in 
bundles, 8 cwt. 

Soap . 

In bags, 

15 cwt. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 

Country, in C/S, 
50 c. ft. 

Country, in C/S, 
50 c. ft. 

In C/S, 40 c. ft. 


In cases, 

50 c. ft. 


Country, in 

bags, 15 cwt. 


1 


i 


Country, in 

bars, 20 cwt. 



Sugar (See 
Jaggery) . 

20 cwd'. 

In double bags, 
19 cwt. 

Including Jag- ■ 
gery, in bags, : 
20 cwt. 

In bags, 20 cwT. 

In bags, 19 cwt. 

Talc . 

In cases, 20 
cwt. gross. 

16 c^vt. 

20 cwt. 

a a a a 

16 cwt. 

Tallow 

In C/S or casks, 
20 cwt. gross. 

40 c. ft. 

In CyS or casks, 
20 cwt. 

In casks, 20 cwT. 

40 c.ft. 

Tamarind . 

In cases 

or casks, 

20 cwt. gross. 

15 cwi). 

In cases or casks, 
20 cwt. 

In casks, 20 cwi:. 

i 

13 cwt. 

Tapioca 

• • • • 

a f • « 

50 c. ft. 

a a a ♦ 

a • a a 

Tea . 

50 c. ft. 

In chests, 
40 c. ft. 

In chests, 

50 c. ft. 

In chests, 

50 c. ft. 

In chests, 

40 c. ft. 


W a s t e, a s 
broken stow- 
age, 16 cwt. 





Tilseed or 
Gingelly. 

20 cwi;. 

15 cwi;. 

17 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

15 cw't. 

Teak (See 
Timber). 


Square planks 
and poon, 

40 c. ft. 

• ■ a * 

Teak in round 
or square logs, 
scantlings, 

50 c. ft. 

Teak square 

planks and 

poon, 40 c. ft. 

Timber (See 
also Teak 
and Jack- 
wood separ 
ate.) 

50 c.ft. 


50 C.ft. 

Padauk, 50 c. ft. 

P y i n k a d o, 
50 c. ft. 
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Name of the 
article. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

RANGOON. 

KARACHI. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Tobacco 

In bales 

or cases, 

50 c. ft. 

In bales, 40 c. ft. 

In bales, 50 c. ft. 

In bales, 50 c.ft. 

In bales, 40 c.ft. 

Tortoise 
shells (See 
shells). 

• • • « 

In chests, 40 c.ft. 

In chests, 50 c.ft. 

« • • • 

In chests, 40 c.ft. 

Turmeric . 

16 cwt. 

In bags, 11 cwi:. 

In hags, 14 cwt. 

« • • * 

In bags, 11 cwt. 

Tiitenague . 

« • • * 

16 cwt. 

• • • • 

• • • ■ 

16 cwt. 

Twine 

In cases, 

50 c.ft. 

• • * M 

• • • • 

• • « • 


Unrated 

wood. 

« ■ • • 

11 cwi;. 

• • • • 

• • • « 

11 cwt. 

Wax . 

20 cwt. 

• • • « 

• • « * 

« ■ • • 

• * • K 

Weed seed . 

• » • • 

In bags, 10 cwt. 

• • • • 

• » ■ • 

• « • 

Whanghees 
(vide canes.) 

« • • • 

13 cwfc. 

• • • « 

• • • • 

13 cwt. 

Wheat 

20 cw^t. 

18 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

IS cwt. 

Wipes and 
spirits. 

1 

• • • ■ 

In casks and in 
C/S, 40 c. ft. 

• • • • 

t • * « 

In casks and in 
cases, 40 c. ft. 

Wolfram . 

20 cwt. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • « 

Wool . 

50 c. ft. 

In screwed 

bales, 40 c. ft. 

III bales, 50 c.ft. 

50 e. ft. 

In screwed bales. 
40 c. ft. 

Zedoary 

• « • • 

16 cwt. 

• • • • 

• * » • 

16 cwt. 

All other 
articles not. 
enumera- 
ted. 

50 c. ft. or 
20 cwt. gross, 
at steamer’s 
option. 

• ■ « • 

In bales or C/S, 
50 c, ft. 

• • • M 

1 

1 

.... 


Note l. Calcutta, (a) Measurement and, when necessary, weighinent shall be made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, licensed Measurers’ Department in accordance with their rules, and their 
certificate shall be final, and freight shall be payable in accordance therewith. 


(6) Goods in casks or cases to be calculated at gross weight when paying freiglit l)y weight. 

(c) The term * dead weight » shall be understood to mean the following articles only ; sugar, 
saltpetre, rice, wheat, gram, dhall, and peas. 


Note 2. Bombay:— 

Tonnage Scale. At a general meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce held on 20th July 
1883, the following resolution was passed : — ‘ That the Tonnage Scale for steamers shall bo on the basw 
of 40 cubic feet to the ton, but in no case to exceed 20 cwts. dead-weight.’ 

BoneSy etc.- These standards are for guidance only. In case of disagreement either sliipper or 
steamer may claim survey by the Chamber which may fix any scale as per standards intermediate or 
other\\use and that this alteration be given effect to in the supplements now being printed for publication 
with the report for the past year. A survey fee of Rs. 30 shall be paid on submission of the case. 

Tressed Pressed bran to be understood as not less than 5 maunds (of 28 lbs.) in a bag of 
45| X 25 inches. 

^Rowing Resolution was adopted at the annual general meeting on 6th March 
1901 :^That Cottonseed cleaned, be for the present omitted from the Chambers’ tonnage scale and that 

this alteration be given effect to in the supplement now being printed for nuhiication with the report 
for the past year. ^ 
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Cylindrical On and after 1st April 1902 the following formula shall be recognized foc- 

the calculation of the cubical contents of cylindrical padrings, viz., the square of the diameter be 
multiplied into the length and one-fifth deducted from the product (Resolution, dated 12th March 1902). 

Crushed myrohalans. At the annual general meeting it was resolved that the footnote to the item 

crushed myiobalans in the Chamber’s Tonnage Scale be amended to read as follows : (as in footnote to 
Bones). 

Note 3, Madras: Rule . — The articles mentioned in the margin are to be measured before shipment, 
Coir in 'bo.Us, Cotton, Ganja, the press, or godown or on the beach at the option of the shipper 
Bemp, Juie, Munjeet, Palmyra measurement is to be entered on the face of the bill of 

fibre, Senna leaf, Wool, Sarsa- measuring, the callipers are to take in the rope, or the 

parilla. the bale and leave it out on the other.. 

Half inches are to be given and taken alternately. Ten bales per 
cent, as a maximum are to be measured, a moiety to be chosen by the shipper and a moiety by the 
ship . and in the event of any dispute arising, the bales are to be measured by a Surveyor to be appointed: 
by the Chamber of Commerce. The Surveyor's decision to be final and his fee to be Rs. 5, one half to 
be borne by each party. All other goods to be measured at the port of discharge. 

Note 4. Karachi: — 

Tonnage Scale. — The Karachi Tonnage Scale for steamers shall be on the basis of 40 cubic feet to 
the ton, but in no case to exceed 20 cui;s. dead-weight, except in the case of salt. 

2. The standard ton at Karachi for measurement of goods shall be taken at 50 cubic feet for ships. 

3. The freight on oil to be paid on the full-gauge of the cask ascertained at the port of discharge. 

4. When freight is payable on weight, the same is to be on the net weight delivered. 

5. When cotton is shipped at a rate per bale, in the absence of special agreement, if the average mea- 
surement exceeds 13 feet per bale, the ship shall be entitled to proportionate extra freight, but in no ' 
case shall be compelled to take bales larger than 14 feet. 

Freight Inwards : Payable in Karachi. — The conversion into Indian currency of sterling freight in- 
wards to Karachi payable in Karachi shall, unless otherwise stipulated, be made at the rate for Bank 
bills on London payable on demand ; and the rate ruling at the close of a mail shall be the rate appli- 
cable to such pm-pose dtiring the subsequent week. 

Freight Outwards : Payable in Karachi. — Difference of freight outwards from Karachi stated in 
sterling payable in Karaclii (in absence of any stipulation to the contrary on either the shipping order or 
Charter Party) shall be converted into Indian Currency at the rate for Bank bills on London payable on 
demand. The rate applicable to such purpose shall he the rate ruling on the day on w^hich the bill of 
lading is dated : an allowance of 4S- per cent, in the case of sailing ships and 2^ in the case of steamers, 
being made as discount to cover cost of insurance and interest, until the due date of the freight. 

Shut-out Cargo. — The Harbour Board ruling in relation to shut out goods is as follows : That shut-out 
goods be in future charged half import and half export fees under the provisions of Rules 3 and 4 
published under the W'harfage Rees Act III of 1879. 

Bones, etc. — The scale for grades differing from the standards to be settled by private arrrange- 
ment between shippers and steamer agents. Any disputes between them to be referred to and decided 
by the Committee of the Chamber. 

Pressed &mn.— Pressed bran to be understood as not less than 5 mds. (of 28 lbs.) in a bag of 454 x2i> 
inches. 

Cylfwa'rM On and after 1st March 1903, the following formula shall be recognized for- 
the calculation of the cubical contents of cylindrical packages, etc., viz., that the square of the diameter - 
be multiplied by the length and one-fifth be deducted from the product. 



APPENDIX II. 


lindiaii Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, 
1889, section 10. 


; Section 3 of the 
Indian Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, 
1889. 


46 <fe 47 Tict., 
vC. 57. 


Merchandise Marks Law. 

Part 1. — Principal provisions of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 18S9, 

and connected acts relating to mercha^idise marks. 


Sea Customs Act, 1878, section IS .- — No goods speeiiied in the following clauses 

Prohibitions on importation, f brought, whether by land or .sea, into British 

India : — 


(d) Goods having apjilied thereto a counterfeit trade mark within the meaning 
of the Indian Penal Code, or a false trade description within the meaning of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 


(e) Goods made or produced beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British 
India, and having applied thereto any name or trade mark being, or purporting to 
be, the name or trade mark of any person who is a manufacturer, dealer or tnider 
in the United Kingdom or in British India, unless- — 


(i) the name or trade mark is, as to every application thereof, accompanied^ 
by a definite indication of the goods having been made or produced in 
a place beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British India, and 
(ii) the country in which that place is situated is in that indication indicated 
in letters as large and conspicuous as any letter in the na.me or trade 
mark, and in the same language and character as the name or trade 
mark. 


if) Piecegoods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, which—- 

(i) have not conspicuously stamped in English numerals on each piece the 
length thereof in standard yards, or in standard yards and a fraction of 
such yard, according to the real length of the piece, and 
(ii) have been manufactured beyond the limits of India, or 
{in) having been manufactured within those limits, have been manufactured 
beyond the limits of British India in premises which, if they were in 
British India, would be a factory as defined in the Indian Eac'tories Act, 
1881. 


-For (leflnition of piecegoo'.lw, see Tart IT. 


Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section 2 (1).— Trade Mark has the meaning 

Definitions assigned to that expression in section 478 of the Indian 

Penal Code as amended by this Act. 


Indian Penal Code, section 478 . — A mark used for denoting that goods are the 
Trade mark. manufacture or merchandise of a particular person is 

^ trade mark, and for the purposes of this Code 
the expression trade mark ’ includes any trade mark which is registered in the 
register of trade marks kept under the Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883, 
and any trade mark which, either with or without registration, is protected by 
law in any British P ossession or foreign State to which the provisions of the one 
hundred and third section of the Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883, are, 
under Order in Council, for the time being applicable. . 

Indian Penal Code, section 28 . — A person is said to ‘ counterfeit ’ who causes 

Counterfeit. thing to resemble another thing intending by means 

. , of that resemblance to practise deception, or knowing 

it to be likeljr that deception will thereby be practised. 

^ Explanation L - — It is not essential to counterfeiting that the imitation should 
be exact. 
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Explanation 2 . — When a person causes one thing to resemble another, and the 
resemblance is such that a person might be deceiTed thereby, it shall be presumed 
until the contrary is proved, that the person so causing the one thing to resemble 
the other thing intended by means of that resemblance to practise deception or 
knew it to be likely that deception would thereby be practised. 


Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section 2 (2).— ‘ Trade description ^ means. 

any description, statement or other indication, direct 
or indirect, — 


Trade description. 


(a) as to the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of any goods, or 
(&) as to the place or country in which, or the time pot which, any goods were 
made or produced, or 

(c) as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods, or 
{d) as to the material of which any goods are composed, or 
(e) as to any goods being the subject of any existing patent, privilege, or copy- 
right ; 


and the use of any numeral, word or mark which according to the custom of the 
trade is commonly taken to be an indication of any of the above matters shall be 
deemed to be a trade description witliin the meaning of this Act. 

(3) ‘False trade description’ means a trade description which is untrue, in a 

False trade aesciiption. “atmal respect as regards the goods to which it is 

applied, and mcludes every alteration of a trade descrip- 
tion, whether by way of addition, effacement or otherwise, where that alteration 
makes the description untrue in a material respect, and the fact that a trade descrip- 
tion is a trade mark or part of a trade mark shall not prevent such trade description 
being a false trade description vdthin the meaning of this Act. 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section 4 (1). — The provisions of this Act 

respecting the application of a false trade description 
thf aSn respectmg goods to which a false trade 

cription. description is applied, shall extend to the application 

to goods of any such numerals, w’ords or marks, or 
arrangement or combination thereof, whether including a trade mark or not, as are 
or is reasonably calculated to lead persons to believe that the goods are the manu- 
facture or merchandise of some person other than they really are and to goods having 
such numerals, words or marks, or arrangement or combination, applied thereto. 

(2) The provisions of this Act respecting the application of a false trade descrip- 
tion to goods, or respecting goods to which a false trade description is applied, 
shall extend to the application to goods of any false name or initials of a person, 
and to goods with the false name or initials of a person applied in like manner as if 
such name or initials were a trade description, and for the purpose of this enact- 
ment the expression false name or initials means, as applied to any goods, any name 
or initials — 


(a) not being a trade mark, or part of a trade mark, and 

(b) being identical with, or a colourable imitation of, the name or initials of a 

person carrying on business in connection with goods of the same descrip- 
tion and not having authorised the use of such name or initials. 


(3) A trade description which denotes or implies that there are contained in any 
goods to which it is applied more yards, feet or inches than there are contained therein 
standard yards, standard feet or standard inches is a false trade description. 

Sea Customs Act, 1878, section 19-A (3). — Where there is on any goods a name Section ^ ii of 
, ^ , which is identical with, or a colourable imitation of, „ 

the name of a place m the Umted Kingdom or British Marks Act, isss.- 
India j that name, unless accompanied in equally large and conspicuous letters and 
in the same language and character, by the name of the country in which such place 
IS situate, shall be treated for the purposes of section 18 . . as if it were the 

name of a place in the United Kingdom or British India. 
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Indian Merchandise Maries Act, 1889, section 5 (2). — A trade description shall 

be deemed to be applied whether it is woven, impressed 
Application of trade description, or otherwise worked into or annexed or affixed to the 

goods or any covering label, reel or other thing. 

(3) The expression ‘ covering ’ includes any stopper, cask, bottle, vessel, box, 
Q . cov6r, capsule, case, frame or wrapper, and the expres- 

sion ‘ label ’ includes any band or ticket. 

Indian Merchandise Marhs Act, 1889. section 2 (4).-—* Goods ’ means anything 

Goods. which is the subject of trade or manufacture. ‘ 

Name. (5) ‘ Name ’ includes any abbreviation of a name. 

General Clauses Act, 1897, section 3 (39). — ‘ Person ’ shall include any company 

or association or body of individuals, whether incor- 

JCrvXSOIl* , , 

porated or not. 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section 2L — ^In the case of goods brought 
„ . into .British India by sea, evidence of the port of ship- 

ment shah, in a prosecution lor an onence against this 
Act or section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, as amended by this Act, be primd 
facie evidence of the place or country in which the goods were made or produced. 

Indian Merchandise Marhs Act, 1889, section 21 » — An officer of the Government 

whose duty it is to take part in the enforcement of this 
Information a|^^^commission of compelled in any Court to say whence 

he got any information as to the commission of any 

offence against this Act. 

Sea Customs Act, 1878, section 19-A . — Clauses (2), (4), (o), (6) enable the Governor 

Euies anfl f.^oiations General in Council to make regulations respecting the 

conditions, if any, to be fulfilled before such detention 
and confiscation, to determine the information, notices and security to be given, the 
evidence requisite for any of the purposes of the section and the mode of verification 
of such evidence, as well as the reunbursement of public officers and the State by an 
informant for expenses and damages incurred in respect of any detention made on 
his information, and of any proceedings resulting therefrom. Section 19A (1) autho- 
rises the Customs authorities to require regulations so issued to be complied with 
before taking proceedings. 

Indian Merchandise Marhs Act, 1889, section 16 (1). — ^The Governor General 
in Council may, by notification in the Gazettee of India and in local official Gazettes, 
issue instructions for observance by Criminal Courts in giving effect to any of the 
provisions of this Act. 


(2) Instructions under sub-section (1) may provide, among other matters, for the 
limits of variation, as regards number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight, which 
are to be recognized by Criminal Courts as permissible in the case of any goods. 

Note . — Such instructions are also a guide to Customs officers. 

Indian Merchandise Marhs Act, 1889, section IP.— For the purposes of section 12 
of this Act and clause (/) of section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, as amended 
by this Act, the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare what classes of goods are included in the expression ‘piecegoods’ 
such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece. 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section 2P.— This section enables the 
Governor General in Council to malse rules regulating with respect to any goods 
the first selection and testing of samples, the value of the evidence so obtained, the 
conditions under which a further selection and testing may be made, and the value 
of the further evidence so obtained. 

For goods not covered by such rules the section enables Customs officers to issue 
orders having a similar effect, namely : — 

(2) The . . . officer of Customs . . . having occasion to ascertain 

the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of the goods, shall, by order ip 
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writing, determine the nmnTber of samples to be selected and tested and the manner 
m which tne samples are to be selected. 

(3) The average of the results of the testing in pursuance of . . . .an orders 

under sub-section (2) shall be primd facie evidence of the number, quantity, measure^ 
gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 

(4) If a person having any claim to, or in relation to, any goods of which samples 

have been selected and tested in pursuance of an order 

under sub-section (2) desires tha1^ any further samples of the goods be selected and 
tested, they shall, on his written application and on the pajmaent in advance by 
him to the .... officer of Customs ; of such sums for defraying 

the cost of the further selection and testing as the .... officer may from time 

to time require, he selected and tested to such an extent as - the 

officer of Customs may determine in the circumstances to be reasonable, the samples 
being selected in manner prescribed under . . . sub-section (2) , . . . . 

(5) The average of the results of the testing referred to in sub-section (3) and 
of the further testing under sub-section (4) shall be conclusive proof of the number, 
quantity, gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 


Fart II. — Notifications mider the Indian Merchandise MarTis Act^ 1889, 

and connected acts. 


No. 1430, dated the 6tli April 1891, as subsequently amended . — In exercise of the 
powers conferred by section 19-A, sub-section (2), of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 
(as amended by section 11 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889), and sections 
19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 (as amended by Act IX of 
1891), the Governor General in Council is pleased to make the subjoined rules and 
orders : — 


1. Piecegoods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, shall be 


Stamping of piecegoods. 
namely : — 


deemed to include woollen goods of 
the undermentioned descriptions of 


all kinds and 
cotton goods, 


Book-binding cloth. 

Brocades. 

'Cambrics. 

Canvas. 

Crimps. 

Checks, spots and stripes. 

Chudders. 

Coatings, including tweeds, cashmeres 
and serges. 

Crape. 

Denims. 

Dhootis, single or in pairs. 

Domestics. 

Dorias. 

Drills. 

Flannel and flannelettes. 

Ganze, 

Grenadines. 

Harvards, 

Italian cloth. 

Jaconets. 

J eans. 

Lappets. 

Lawns, including allovers. 

Lenos. 

Longcloth. 

Madapollams. 

Meltons, dyed and printed. 


Mulls. 

Muslins. 

Nainsooks. 

Net. 

Oxfords. 

Printers. 

Prints. 

Saris, single or in pairs. 

Scarves, including cotton shawls 
and dupetas. 

Sheetings. 

Shirtmgs, including dyed shirtings. 
Silecia. 

Spanish stripes. 

Tanjibs. 

Ticks. 

Trouserings. 

Tussores. 

Twills- 

T-eloth and Mexicans. 

Umbrella cloth. 

Velvets and velveteen. 

Venetian cloth. 

Vestings, including, ' m.,attings: and 
piques. 

Waist coatings. 

Zephyr cloth. 
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2. Other classes of piecegoocls shall not be detained if unstamped ; and un- 
stamped cotton and woollen piecegoods imported for the personal use of individual® 
or piivate associations of individuals and not for trade purposes shall not be 
detained. 


3. Examinations of packages to ascertain whether the goods mentioned in Rule 1 
are stamped shall be made at frequent intervals at the discretion of the Customs. 
Collector and either under his personal instructions or under general orders, and: 
instructions given by him to an Assistant Collector. 


4. The piecegoods contained in the packages so examined need not be examined,, 
\7hen found to be stamped, to test the accuracy of the stamping, except on informa- 
tion received, or when the Customs Collector has reason to suspect that the‘ 
stamping is false. 

5. All measurements of piecegoods shall be made on the table. 


6. Yarns need not be examined or measured, except on information received’, 
Tfistinff of w'hen the Collector has reason to suspect that the 

trade description is false. 


7. An examination of yarns to test the accuracy of the description of count or 
length shall be made, in the first instance, up to the limit of one bundle in every 
one hundred bales or fraction of one hundred bales in the consignment. 

8. If, on such examination, the difference between the average count or length 
and the described count or length is in excess of the variations permitted in para- 
graphs III and IV of the Notification of the Government of India in the Home Depart- 
ment, No. 1474 (Judicial), dated the 13th November 1891, the importer may require 
. a further examination to be made up to the limit and on the condition stated in Rule 9.. 

9. The test to determine length of yarns shall be applied as follows : — 

Eroni every one hundred bales, or fraction of 100 bales, in a consignment one 
bundle should be selected at random. The hanks in this bundle should then 
be measured on the WTap-reel, one after the other, in the presence of a representative 
of the importer, and the lengths noted, the process being continued (within the limits, 
of the bundle) until either the importer is satisfied that the yarn is short, or the average 
of the lengths noted shows that it is of full length. 

When the importer is dissatisfied with this test, he may, on payment of the cost,, 
require the Customs Collector to measure more hanks up to 1 per cent, of the total 
number of hanks in the consignment, such hank being taken at random by an officer 
of Customs out of any bundles in the consignment. ^ | 

10. The Customs Collector may require from any informant a security not ex- 
ceeding five hundred rupees. If the Collector should be satisfied that the informa- 
tion given is wilfully false, the security shall be forfeited. 


2. No* 1474f dated the IStli Nevemher 1891, as siibseqvently amended . — In exercise 

. X. • of the powers conferred by section 16 of the Indian 

Trade d length and Merchandise Marks Act, IV of 1889, and in super- 

session of all existing orders on the subject, the Governor 
General in Council dh’ects that Criminal Courts, in giving effect to the provisions of 
the Act in respect of trade descriptions of quantity, measure, or weight of the goods 
specified hereunder, shall observe the following instructions 


I. — A trade description of length stamped on grey, whiie, or coloured cotton piece* 
goods shall not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unless-— 

(a) where a single length is stamped, the description exceeds the actual length 
by more than— 

4 inches in pieces stamped as 10 yards long and under; 

5 inches in pieces stamped as above 10 yards and up to 2-3 yards long ; 

7 inches in pieces stamped as above 23 yards and up to 36 yards long ; 

9 inches in pieces stamped as above 36 yards and up to 47 yards long ; 

18 inches in pieces stamped as above 47 yards long : 
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Provided that the average length of the goods in question shall not be less than 
the stamped length ; 

(b) where a maximum and a minimum length are stamped, the described maxi- 
mum length is greater than the actual length by more than — 

9 inches in pieeegoods under 35 yards long ; 

18 inches in pieeegoods 35 yards and up to 47 yards long ; 

36 inches in pieeegoods above 47 yards long : 

Provided that no such piece shall measure less than the minimum stamped length. 


II. — A trade description of width stamped on white, or coloured cotton 
pieeegoods shall not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unless 
the description exceeds the actual width by — 

half an inch in pieces stamped as 40 inches or less in width ; 
three-quarters of an inch in pieces stamped as over 40 inches or under 
59 inches in width ; 

one inch in pieces stamped as 59 inches or more in width ; 

Provided that the average width of the goods in question shall not be less than 
the stamped width. 


III. — A trade descilpti-on of count or number, length or weight, applied to grey 

4 . or bleached cotton yarn, shall not be deemed 
Trade descnptions of count. . i i % x i 

to be false in a material respect, unless — 

\{a) the described count or number is greater or less than the actual count or 
number by more than 5 per cent., provided that the average count of the 
whole of the yarn in question is not greater or less than the described 
count ; or 

(■5) the average length of the whole number of hanks in a bundle is less than 840 
yards ; or 

(c) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being ten pounds in 
weight, the number of knots of twenty hanks each is not half, or the 
number of knots of ten hanks each is not the same as, and the number 
of knots of five hanks is not double, the described count or number of the 
yarn ; or 


id) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being 5 lbs. in weight, 
the number of knots of 20 hanks each is not a quarter of, or the number of 
knots of 10 hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 5 hanks 
each is not the same, as, the described count or number of the yarn ; or 
(e) in a bundle of yarn of any count from 50 upwards, the number of knots of 
twenty hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 40 hanks each is 
not a quarter when the described weight is ten pounds, and is not a quarter 
or an eighth, when the described weight is five pounds, of the count or 
number of the yarn ; or 

(/) in the case of bleached yarn, the described weight exceeds the actual weight 
by more than — 


7| per cent, in counts from 1 to 8 ; 

5 per cent, in counts from above 8 to 18 ; 

4 per cent, in counts from above 18 to 30 ; 
2*i per cent, in counts from above 30 to 80. 


IV. — A trade description of count or number applied to a bundle of dyed cotton 
yarn shall be accepted as indicating length only, the hank being taken 
to measure 840 yards, and it shall be deemed to be false in a material 
respect if the average length of the hanks in a bundle is less than 819 
yards, 

V.— -A trade description of length applied to thread of any hind (of cotton, wool, 
fiax or sOk) shall not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unless 
it exceeds the actual length by more than 1 per cent. 

VI.— The dimensions of goods on which their length or width is stamped shall 
be determined by measurement in imperial yards of thirty-six inches, 
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APPENDIX III. 


The feincifal railways in India and the area and tr^vde centres 

SERVED BY^ THEM. 


Railurays 

and 

Headquarters. 

Mileage open 
or in the cours€ 
of construction 
on 31st 
March 1918. 

■ 

Gauge, t 

Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 
(Calcutta.) 

3,123 

A (2,169 miles). 

C (903 miles) . 

D (51 miles) 

Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India 
Railway. 
(Bombay.) 

4,076 

A (1,219 miles), 

B (2,399 miles). 

0 (458 miles) 

♦Eastern . Bengal 
State Railway, 
(Calcutta.) 

1,744 

A (622 miles) , 

B (1,067 miles) , 

' C (55 miles) 

East Indian Railway 
(Calcutta.) 

2,783 

A 

Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. 
(Bombay.) 

3,441 

A (3,227 miles) . 

C (201 miles) . 

B (13 miles) . 


Area served wifcli principal 
internal trade centres. 


Eastern; half of the Central Fra- 
vinces, Btliar and Orissa and up 
to _ Vizagapatam in Madras 
Presidency. 

Raipur, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Amraoti. 


Northern half of the Bombajr 
Presidency, Central India and 
the southern portion of 
Rajputana. 

Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Muttra, Delhi. 

Eastern Bengal, the North- 
Western portion of Assam and 
the northern Gangetic plain in 
Bengal to the foot of the Hima- 
layas. 

Naihati, Murshidabad, Patna 
Goalundo, Naraingunj, etc. 

Southern end of the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bihar and 
Western Bengal. 

Mnzapur, Benares, Allahabad, 
Katni, Cawnpore, Agra, AUgarh,. 
Delhi, etc., etc. 

Central portion of Bombay 
Presidency, Hyderabad, western 
half of Central Provinces, 
Central India, lower part of the 
United Provinces and some part 
of Rajputana. 

Poona, Raichur, Ahmednagar, 
Nasik, Sholapur, Akola,. 
Amraoti, Nagpur, Jubbulporo, 
Katni, GwaEor Agra, etc., eto» 


Indicate State Railway, 
t A Standard gauge 5' 6^. 


B Metre gauge 3' 8f'. C Narrow 
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gauge 2' 6*^. D Narrow gauge 2' 0*. 


The principal railways in India and the area and trade centres 

SERVED BY THEM — COntd. 


Railways c 

and c 

Headquarters. 

1 

j 

Mileage open 1 
)r in the course 
)f construction : 

on 31st ! 

March 1918. , 

Gauge.f 

Area served with principal 
internal trade centres. 

Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway. 
(Madras.) 

3,171 I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

A (1,063 mi es). 

B (2,108 miles). 

Northern and central parts of 
the Madras Presidency, a small 
part of Hyderabad, and the 
southern part of Bombay Presi- 
dency and Mysore. 

Bangalore, Mysore, Guntakal, 
Poona, Guntur, Bezwada, 

EEore, Cocanada. 

Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Railway. 
(Secunderabad. ) 

910 ; 

A (352 miles) . 

B (558 miles) . 

Hyderabad State. 

Bezwada, Singareni, Hyderabad. 

♦North Western 
Railw^ay. 

(Lahore.; 

5,302 

A (4,852 miles). 

C (240 miles) 

D (210 miles) 

Sind, the Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan. 
Hyderabad (Sind), Larkana, 
Shikarpur, Jacobabad, Quetta, 
Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, 
Lyallpur, etc. 

♦Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway. 
(Lucknow.) 

1,624 

A (1,542 miles). 
B (82 miles) 

Central and eastern parts of the 
United Provinces. 

Benares, Lucknow, Fyzabad, 
Aligarh, Meerut, Saharanpur, 
Uehra Dun. 

South Indian 

Railway. 
(Trichinopoly.) 

1,953 

A (450 miles) , 
B (1,405 miles). 
C (98 miles). 

Whole of Southern India, south 
of the south-west line of Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway 
connecting via Dhanuskodi and 
Talaimanaar with Ceylon. 

Trichinopoly, Madura, Salena, 
Coimbatore, Calicut and Tuti- 
corin. 

Assam * Bengal 
Railway. 
(Chittagong.) 

1,045 

B • > 

The Province of Assam. 
Naraingunj, Sylhet, Silchar, 
Gauhati, etc. 

Bengal and North 
Western Railway 
(Gorakhpur 

IT. P.) 

2,046 

B 

Northern portions of the United 
Provinces, and of Bihar. 
Monghyr, Gorakhpur, Allaha- 
bad, etc. 

Burma Railways , 
(Rangoon.) 

1,633 

B 

Upper and Lower Burma. 

Pegu, Myingyan, Mandalay, 
Bassein, Martaban (for Moul- 
mein), etc. 


* Indicate State Bailway. 
t A Standard gauge 5' 


B Metre gauge 3' 3|'. C Narrow gauge 6'. 


D Narrow gauge 2'- 0*. 
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appendix iv. 


Eeotilaiioss (jovERNiKa THE jmnssioH INTO Beitish India 


OP SAMPLES 
FROAI THE 


j : II V jJKJ! LljfjLVUlt, 


taining a full d^crSiion^f^pvt traveller of a list or declaration eon- 

the Customs authorities in the officially attested by 

be limited to ascertain” hat ^e^^ exammation of the samples may 
tm TliP ];=.+ n T ° “ ^ enumerated on the list produced. 

ing the duty ehL^eable°on tht^Impfes® ^o l^e utilized in assess- 

before delivery of the samulerot S?^ A-*^,‘^®P?®'* required 

te the ™ou„t a.„of „.j. te AocpM ot 

paragraph 1® he m^nereatf'JfV® tlie list referred to in sub- 

Lte%r'^letter CoUector of Customs a certl 

his eligibility for the concessit ^ Tf tTp r^u satisfy the Collector of 

~p^ sSiSf it.zr 

E. 4<s?rr.^:- pSt«™ 

exportation, no addftteSf maSs* or Sal ^ f stamps or seals of the country o f 
a rule, be affixed by officer of the purposes of identification need, as 

samples on importation bear no seals tbet Department. Contrariwise, if the 
identification, should such a course be rleLr marked or sealed for future 

at the port of arrival. necessary, by the Customs officers 

or thlt compiL?at tht^SforarriTa^ commercial traveller 

at the port or place of iXortation Xt e ^ t>y the officer 

the official seal or stamp, Udthowffig^ ° ^ statement bearing 

(a) the ^ame of the port at which the samples are imrsorf ^ 4.1. 

of duty charc^eable nr» fTio r^o+4- ^ Hiiported, and the amount 

"Spois s}I^r r *™ 

officemOT Slrtog Mentifeatio^^^^ Gusto*«® 


inthe easeof pattem*ofsSesStSe t ^ ^ be required 

containing such patterns or s^ples wifi the examination of packages 

All »„pl„ .. oo„™„S'Sp‘t7SS,e'Sf S -f'- 
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11. — Exportation. 

(7) Patterns and samples of dutiable articles may be produced to the Customs 
•officers at any port in British India for examination prior to exportation. 

(Non-dutiable samples are not required to be produced on shipment.) 

(8) To obtain the return of the deposit made on entry of the patterns or samples, 
or the cancellation of the bond entered into, the commercial traveller is required 
to produce with his samples the list thereof, signed by the officers at the port of 
arrival: Provided that the time allowed for production (see sub-paragraph 5 (c)) 
has not been exceeded, and the Customs officers are satisfied that the goods as 
produced are identical with those enumerated on the list, the amount of duty 
originally deposited will be refunded. The list is to be noted as to the exporta- 
tion of the samples, the statement referred to in sub-paragraph 5 being retained. 

(9) The statement is to be transmitted, with a certificate of exportation of the 
samples, to the Collector at the port of importation, with the object of having an 
adjustment of accounts efiected, where a deposit has been made, or the 
bond cancelled, as the case may be. 



APPENDIX V. 


Government Crop Forecasts. 

Ihe following statement shews the dates on which provincial fore- 
casts of crops are transmitted by Local Governments and the dates on 
which general memoranda are issued by the Director of Statistics. 


Provinces and articles concerned. 


Rice. 


1st ref Oft — 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa f Summer, , 

and Assam. ) I 

, C Winter > 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Burma, Madras and United Provinces , 

2nd refort — 

Burma (2iid report) .... 
Bombay ... 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
(Autumn and Winter). 

Burma (3rd report) .... 
Madras and United Provinces 
Central Provinces and Berar (final) 

^rd report — 

Burma (4th report) .... 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
(Winter). 

Bombay (Spring) 

Burma (5th report) .... 
Madras, United Provinces and Coorg 


Wheat. 

1st repml — ■ 

Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provin- 
ces and Berar, Bombay, North-West 
Frontier Province, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Ajmer -Merwara, Delhi, Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Central India, Kajputana. 

2nd report — • 

All provinces mentioned above . 

Brd report— 

North-West Frontier Province 
All Other provinces mentioned above 


Issue by Local 
Government. 


Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 


April 

September 30 

October 1 

» 3 

» 15 


November 15 
December 1 
15 


» j 

>> 


15 

15 

15 


January 15 
February 15 


»> 

79 


15 

15 

15 


January 20 


March 


May 




22 

15 




r 




October 20 
(1st memorandum) 


^December 20 

(2nd memorandum) 


( 

J 


February 20 
(Final memorandum) 


January 31 
(1st memorandum) 


March 15 

(2nd memorandum) 


-May 30 

(3rd memorandum) 
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Goveejs^ment Chop Forecasts — contd . 


Provinces and articles concerned. 


4tli report — 

All provinces mentioned above 


Cotton, 

1 st report — 

Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provin 
ces and Berar, Madras, Burma, North- 
West Frontier Province, Assam, Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa, Ajmer -Merwara, 
Hyderabad, Bajputana, Central 
India, Mysore, and Bombay (early). 

2nd report — 

All provinces mentioned above 
3rd report — 

All provinces mentioned above 
dtJf report — 

All province s mentioned above 

Linseed, rape and mustard (Winter oil- 
seeds). 

1st report — 

Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa . 

United Provinces and Bombay (rape and 
linseed). 

Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) 
Assam (rape and mustard) 

North-West Frontier Province (rapeseed) 
Hyderabad (all oilseeds) 

Madras (castor) ..... 

2nd report — 

Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces and Bombay (rape and 
linseed). 

Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) 
Assam (rape and mustard seed) 

North West Frontier Province (rapeseed) 
Hyderabad (all oilseeds) 

3rd report — 

Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa . 

United Provinces and Bombay (rape and 
linseed). 

Central Provinces and Berar (Hnseed) 
North-West Frontier Province (rapeseed) 


Issue by Local 
Government. 

... .. . 

Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 

August 1 

August 10 

1 

1 

1 

(Final memorandum), 

August 1 0 

August 15 


(1st memorandum) 


\ 

S 


\ 


October 

10 

1 October 15 ^ 

j ■ (2nd memorandum); 

1 

1 

December 

10 

December 15 

1 (3rd memorandum) 

1 

February 

10 

1 

j February 15 
j (Final memorandum)^ 

i 

! 

December 

i 

20 

1 

?> 

20 

] 

99 

20 

(January 1 

99 

20 

r (1st memorandum); 

99 

20 

1 

99 

20 

i 

January 

• 


March 

1 


99 

1 


99 

1 

>March 15 

99 

1 

(2nd memorandum )[ 

99 

1 


99 

1 

J '■ 

May 

15 


99 

15 

>June 11 

99 

15 

I (Final memorandum) 

99 

22 j. 

i 

) 
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Government Crop Forecasts— 



evinces and articles concerned. 


Sesdiine (til or gingelly). 

Mst report — 

Bengal (early crop) 

Bihar and Grissa (early crop) 

Provinces and 

‘2nd report-— 

..SS b£S"'“ *‘“™ 

-Srd report — 

Bengal (late crop) 

crop.2Ad report) ! 

All other provinces mentioned above 

~4th report — 

Madras 


OroimdEut. 

tst report — 

Burma 

Bombay . ^ ] 

'2nd report — 

Burma 

Bombay 

Madras' (1st report) 

-Zrd report — 

Burma 

Bombay 

Madras (2 id report) , 
Burma (4th report) 


Indigo. 

Zst report — ^ 

Madras 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

Pmiiab Bombay , 

' ■ * • * . , 

>'2nd report - — 

Bombay 

^&ed feie®s?“ 

Bunjab . 


Issue by Local 
Government. 


July 

August 


31 

15 

15 


Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 


^-September 1 
J (1st memorandum) 


October 15 , 

15 { Octeber 2i) 

(2nd memorandum) 


9? 


December 31 
January 1 


99 

9J 


April 


12 

1 


15 


? January 15 

(Final memorandum) 


April 20 

(Sujiplementary memo- 
randum) 


August 10 


99 


October 


99 

99 


15 


10 

15 

15 


October 20 

i (1st memorandum) 


December 10 
January 15 
February 10 


97 


10 


^February 15 
^ (Final memorandum) 


September 15 

97 30 

October 1 

15 


99 


December 1 
15 


99 


October 15 
(let memorandum) 


December 20 
(Final memorandum) 



Government Crop Forecasts — concld. 


Provinces and articles concerned. 


Sugarcane. 

1st re'port — 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Madras, 
United Provinces, Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, Pombay, Central 
Provinces and Assam. 

2nd report — 

All provinces mentioned above 


Issue by Local 
Government. 

i 

Issue of consolidated 
forecast by Director of 
Statistics. 

August 

1 

15 

August 20 


(1st memorandum) 

1 

1 October 

15 

October 20 

i 


(2nd memorandum) 


3rd report — 

United Provinces and North-West Frontier 
Province. 

All other provinces mentioned above 


Febniarv 

January 


16 

31 


I 

Jute, i 



February 16 
(Final memorandum) ^ 


1st report — 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 
2nd report — 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 


I 

* July 7—15 
. September 21 



Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 




APPENDIX VI. 


Glossaey op Indian terms used in this book. 


A 

Abkari . . . . Excise of liquors and drugs. 

Ajwan . . . . An essential oilseed obtained from camm copticum, 

Ajwan-ka-phul . . Thymol {lit. dowers of ajwan). 

Arhar .... The pigeon pea, {cajanus mdicus), 

Arathdar . , . From arath a warehouse — a middleman. 

Atta .... Coai’se wheat flour used by the poorer classes, in- 
termediate in quality between maida and sujji 
(q.v.) 

Attar . - . . The fragrant essential oil of roses, jasmine and other 

flowers. 

Avaram . . . The Tamil name for the bark of cassia auriculata 

extensively used in Southern and Western India 
for tanning hides and skins. Called tarwad or 
tarwar in Bombay Presidency. 


B 


* “srsi T *1 

Babul . 


^Eajra 

BaUam . 
IBama 
Bhang . 


Beer (ber) 

Bepari . 

Bin (bidi) 
'Bispaih . 
Borah 
Bvsaki . 


. A thorny tree {Acacia arabica) which in Sind is a 
common host of the lac insect. The bark is used for 
tanning. 

. The bulrush millet {pennisetum typhoideiim), known as 
camhu in South India. 

. A particular quality of boiled rice, long-grained. 

. A petty shop-keeper or money-lender, 

. The dried leaves and flowering shoots of cannabis 
sativa, which ground to a paste and taken as an emul- 
sion are a powerful narcotic. 

, A thorny shrub {zizyphus jvjvha), which in the Punjab 
is a common host of the lac insect, 

. A small trader, who acts as a middleman in the market- 
ing of grain, hides, etc. 

. Country made cigarette, 

. An inferior quality of tobacco obtained in Bengal. 

. A bamboo basket in which wool is transported. 

. One of the four lac crops called after the Beaigali 
month ‘ Bysak ’ corresponding to April-May, wlien 
it comes commercially into sight. 


C 

‘Catamaran . . . A floating raft made of logs tied together. 

‘Chabyam * . * A quality of unpolished rice obtainable in Southern 



Glossaey of Indian terms used in this book — contd. 


Ohadar . 

Chapati (Chaupatti) . 

C haras , 

Chasam . 

Chauki . 

Chekkn . 

Chetty . 

Cooly 
Cholam . 

Copra . 

Gorge 

Crore 


. A shawl, of cotton, wool or silk. 

. An unleavened cake made generally of aita or coarse 
wheat flour. 

. A narcotic derived from the resin of cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

. Silk waste. 

An outpost for the collection of revenue. 

, A Malayalam word, meaning ‘ a small mill,’ cor- 
rupted into chuck-mill. 

. A caste in South India, moneylenders, or merchants 
by profession. 

. An Indian labourer. 

. The Tamil name for the large millet {sorghum 
imlgare) known as jawar in Northern India. 

. The dried meat of the coconut. 

A score. 

. Ten million, generally applied to the currency. A 
crore of rupees. 


Dahi (Dayi) . 
Dari 

Deodar . 
Deshi (daisee) 


Dhal 

Dhak 

Dholl . 
Dhooti . 

Dhow 

Dowd Khani . 


D 

Curdled boiled milk. 

A pileless cotton carpet. 

The Himalayan cedar (cedrvs lihani -r. deodara). 

An Urdu word meaning "indigenous’ applied as a trade 
name to varieties of jute and other produce. 

A generic term applied to various pulses. 

A common host of the lac insect (butea frondosa) also 
known as palas. 

A bundle or package. 

Piece of cloth in varying lengths with coloured borders, 
worn by men. 

A small country boat. 

A variety of boiled brown Bengal rice. 


:Eng (Ing) 
Eri 


Ganja 

Ghi (ghee) 

Godown 

Gur 


.Hundi (hoondee) 


E 

. A deciduous forest tree {dlpierccarpus inherculaitis) 
yielding valuable timber, grown chiefly in Buima. 
. A variety of silk-worm (Assam). 


G 

. A narcotic derived from the unfertilised flowers of the 
female plants of cannabis satira. 

. Clarified butter. 

. A ware house. 

, Crude molasses. 


H 

. An Indian bOl of exchange. 
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Gloss ABY op Indian terms used in this book — contd. 


J ainama ( ] a- namaz ) 
Jamkalam 
J awar 
Jethwa . 


Kala-til 
Kapok (Malay) 
Katki • . 


Kazla (Kajla) 

Khair . 

Khari 
Kharif . 

Khood (coodie) 

Kiri 

Kurpah (Ciiddapali) 
Kushmi . 

Kusum (oil) . 
Kusumb. 

Kutcha (Kaciia) 
Kuthia , 


Lakh 
Let-pet . 

Lungi (Loongi) 


Mastila . 
Maddar , 

Mahajan 

Mahua (mowra) 


J 

. A pileless cotton prayer mat. 

. A pileiesa cotton carpet made in Southern India. 

. See cholam. 

. The lac crop which comes on the market in June-Jtilyv 
called after the corresponding Bengali montli! 
‘ Jaistha.’ 


E 

. Niger seed, lit. ‘ black til ’ from its resemblance to* 
sesame or til. 

. The floss of the white silk cotton tree {eriodendrcnt 
anfractuosum), 

, A lac crop that comes commercially into sight in 
November, called after the corresponding Bengali; 
month ‘ Kartik.’ 

. The commonest variety of boiled rice obtainabk^i 
in Bengal. 

. Cutclu obtained from the heart-wood of acMckt cafechu. 

. Glauber’s salt or sodium sulphate. 

. The crop sown just before or during the South-West, 
monsoon. 

. Broken rice. 

. Besidiie left over in the manufacture of shellac, con- 
taining about 50 per cent of lac. 

• A quality of Madras indigo sold in Calcutta. 

. One of the four lac crops marketed in November- 
Deeember. 

. Carthamus oil, obtained from caHhamus Unctoria, 

. A forest tree (schleichera trljuga) the host of the lac- 
insect from which the best lac is derived. 

. An Urdu word meaning inferior or bad, 

. Inferior quality of saltpetre of from 20 to 40 per 
cent refraction. 


L 

. One hundred thousand. 

. Pickled tea, eaten as a condiment in Burma and th? 
Shan States. 

. A tubular piece of cloth of silk or cotton worn as a- 
waist cloth. 


M 

. A smaH boat (South India). 

. Applied to two different varieties of plants whose- 
roots yield a red dye. 

. A money-lender or big merchant who advances 
money to the cultivator against his crops. 

. A forest tree {hassia latdfoUa) whose dried flowers are 
eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 
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Glossary or Indiais^ teems used in this book — mntd. 


Maida 


Masur . 
Maund (man) . 

Moilin’ . 
Monsoon 


Muga 

Mimg 


. Wheat flour superior to atta obtained by regrinding 
sujji or coarse flour and passing it through fine 
sieres. 

. The lentil {lens esculenfa). 

, A weight varjdng in different localities (see under 
Weights and Measures, p. 322). 

. A gold coin (see coinage, p. 322). 

. Periodical rain bearing winds. Applied to the two 
rainy seasons in India : the South-West monsoon 
from June to September and the North-East from 
October to December. 

. A variety of silk-worm (Assam )- 

, A common variety of pulse (phaseolus radiatus). 


N 

^ South-Indian term for gki, 

Niiniya (Noonia) . . The producer of crude, unrefined saltpetre. 


Omam (water) 


0 

. Liquor obtained by distillation from carum copticnm. 


P 


Padauk . 

Paka (oil) 
Palas 

Pan supari 


Pashm . 

Pashmina 

Pebugale 

Pipul 

Poolah . 
Poonac . 


Pucca . 


Puttoo . 


. A valuable timber tree {pterocarpus macrocarptis) 
grown in Burma. 

. Oil obtained from the seeds of sckhichera trifuga. 

. See dhak, 

• The universal masticatory composed of pan (leaf of 

betel vine), and supari (fruit of the betel palm), 
with an admixture of lime, cloves, etc, 

• The fine underv^ool of a species of Tibetan goat, 

whence the material pashmina is obtained. 

. Woollen cloth obtained from pashm wool (see above). 
. The Rangoon white bean (phaseolus lunaius), 

. A sacred tree {ficus religiosa) an occasional host of 
the lac insect. 

. A variety of tobacco grown in Bengal. 

. Strictly speaking the residual cake left in the 
chekkus or mills after extracting coconut oil from 
copra, but also applied to hnseed, gingeUy and 
other oil cakes. 

. An Urdu word meaning good, correct, substantial, 
of standard quality or measurement, as contrasted 
with KutcJia, 

, Thick woollen cloth made from the coarser wool of 
the sheep. 


Rabi 

Raree 


R 

The spring crop sown during or after the North-East 
monsoon and harvested in March or April. 

A quality of boiled brown rice, obtainable in Bengal. 
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Glossary of Indian terms used in this book — concld. 


S 


Sal 

Sami (hemp) . 
Sari 

S arson . 

Seer 


Shatranji 

Shisham 

Shia-zira 

Slirofi 

■Simal 

Sindine , 

Sirdar . 

Siris 

Siijji 


. A fine timber-yielding tree {shorea rohusta) which is 
also a common host of the lac insect. 

. Fibre obtained from crotalaria jimcea. 

. A piece of cloth of varying lengths with broad coloured 
borders worn by Indian women. 

• Indian colza, a subspecies of hrctssica ('(MivpestTiSy 
commercially called rape. 

. A weight or measure varying in size in different parts 
of the country (see under Weights and Measures, 
page 322). 

. A pileless cotton floor mat. 

. A timber tree {dalbergia sissoo), 

. The seeds of carum indimm, the Indian caraway. 

, A banker or money-changer. 

. The red silk cotton tree (homhax malahaf'wmn). 

. A variety of tobacco obtainable in Burma. 

. A headman or overseer. 

. A forest tree, (alhizzia lehhek), a host of tlie lac insect. 

. The poorest quality of wheat flour. 


Taluk 

Tasar 

Tar wad (tarwar) 
Thindoor 
Til (teel) 

Tin cal . 

Tola 

Toon 

Toria (tori) 


T 

. A revenue sub-division of a district. (Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore.) 

, Wild silk worms, anthermi paphia, also applied to the 
cloth made from, their silk. 

. ^See avaram 

. A variety of tobacco obtainable in Burma. 

. Gingelly or sesamiwi indtcuM, the sesame of commerce. 

. Crude borax. 

. The weight of a rupee equai valent to 180 grs. Troy. 
. A valuable timber tree also known as the Indian 
Mahogany {cedrela toona), 

. Rape (brassica cantpentris),. 


Zamindar 


Z 

A landholder under the Permanent Settlement. 



INDEX 


A 

lIB^den ; 

Port of, 43, 44. 

AgrsL : 

Main industries at, 81. 

Ahmedabad : 

An industrial centre, 81 ; Millowners’ 
Association at, 38. 

Ajwan seed ; 

Production of, 193 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 193 ; oil content of, 194 ; 
exports of, 193 ; extraction of 
thymol from, 194 ; thymene ; oinam 
water i 194 ; spent seed from distilla- 
tion of, 194 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 194. 

Akyab : 

Port of, 74 ; princij)al exports and 
imports at, 74. 

Allahabad : 82. 

Alleppey : 

Port of, 55 ; exports from, 55. 

Ammonia, Sulphate of : 270. 

Amraoti : 

Cotton industry at, 82. 

Amritsar : 

Carpet weaving and other industries 
at, 81, 223. 

Aquamarines : 321. 

Arhar : 151. 

Association, Ahmedabad Millowners’ : 

Objects of, 38; membership of, 38; 
committee of, 38 ; power of represen- 
tation of, 38. 

Association, Bihar Planters’ : 

Objects of, 39; membership of,. 39; 
committee of, 39. 

Association, Bombay Cotton Trade : 

Objects of, 37; directorate of, 38. 

Association, Bombay Millowners’ : 

Objects of, 37; membership of, 37; 
trade marks registration by_ com- 
mittee of, 37 ; other activities of, 
37 ; power of representation of, 37. 


Association, Bombay Native Piecegoods 

Merchants’ : 

Objects of, 38 ; activities of, 38 ; power 
of representation of, 38. 

Association, Bombay Presidency Trades : 

Objects of, 41 ; activities of, 41 ; 
management of affairs of, 41. 

Association, Burma Fire Insurance : 36. 

Association, Calcutta Baled Jute : 30. 

Association, Calcutta Trades : 

Objects of, 40 ; membership of, 40 ; 
administration of affairs of, 40 ; 
power of representation of, 40. 

Associations, Commercial : 36-38. 

Association, Darjeeling Planters’ ; 40. 

Association, Duars Planters’ : 40. 

Association, Grain Merchants’ : 38. 

Association, Hides and Skins Shippers’ : 

Objects of, 37; membership of, 37; 
committee of, 37. 

Association, Hindustani Native 

Merchants’ : 32. 

Association, Indian Jute Manufac- 

turers’ : 27. 

Association, Indian Jute Mills : 

Membership of, 27 ; objects of, 27 ; 
administration of affairs of, 27. 

Association, Indian Mining : 

See Mining. 

Association, Indian Tea : 

See Tea. 

Association, Jute Balers’ ; 

Objects of, 36; activities of, 36 ; com- 
mittee of, 36. 

Association, Madras Trades : 

Objects of, 41; activities of, 41; 
membership of, 41 ; power of repre- 
sentation of, 41. 

Association, Marwari, Calcutta : 

Objects of, 36 ; membership of, 36 ; 
administration of affairs of^ 36. 
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Association, Rangoon Import : 3G. 

Association, Rangoon Trades : 

Objects of, 41 ; activities of, 42 ; 
power of representation of, 42 ; 
inanageinent of affairs of, 42. 

Association, Tarai Planters’ : 40. 

Association, United Planters’, of 
Southern India : 

Objects of, 39 ; niembersliip of, 39 ; 
executive of, 39 ; activities of, 39 ; 
* Planter’s Clironicle,’ 30. 

Association, Wheat and Seed Trade, 
Calcutta : 

Objects of, 30 ; nuinagement of, 37. 

Association, Wine, Spirits and Beer : 

Of)jects of, 29; administration of 
affairs of, 29. 

Atta : 149. 


B 

Bajra : 

See Millets. 

Balasore ; 

Port of, 64 ; trade of, 65. 

Bangalore : 

Cotton, woollen and silli mills at, 81, 310. 

Bankers, Indigenous : 

financing of internal trade by, 85, 80. 

Banks, Exchange : 

Pinanoing of external trade by, 83 ; 
methods employed by, to adjust 
trade balances, 83-85. 

Banks, Presidency : 

Pinancing of internal trade by, 85 ; 
two methods adopted by, 85, 86 ; 
as playing the part of ‘ Bankers’ 
Bank,’ 85 ; as clearing houses, 86 ; 
amalgamation of, 85 ; Kundi and 
bank rates charged by, 86. 

Barley : 

Acreage and production of, 150 ; 
seasons of crop, 150 ; exports of, 
150; chief recipients of, 150; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 150. 

Baroda : 82. 

Bassein : 

Port of, 75. 

Beans : 151. 


Beans, Rangoon ; 

Harvesting of, 151 ; pm chases of, By 
Belgian Relief Commission, 151;: 
exports of, 152. 

Benares : 

Silk weaving industry at, 81, 309, 310, 
Benzine : 265. 

Benzol : 265. 

Betel leaf : 277. 

Betelnuts : 

As an ingredient of pan supdr/\ 277 : 
main j)roducing areas of, 277 ; {uinnal 
yield of, not I’ecorded, 277 ; maiket- 
ing of, 277 ; tariff' differentiation of, 
277 ; imports greater than exports 
of, 278; exports of, 278 unit of sale 
and shipment of,. 278, , 

Beypore : 53. 

Bhatkal : 52. 

Bills, Council : 

As a Jiieans of adjusting trade balances,, 
S3, 84 ; special bills, 84 ; sale of 
revei’se bills during war, 101. 

Bimlipatam ; 

Port of, 64 ; trade of, 04. 

Biris : 297. 

Bloodmeal : 

Exports of, as- manure, 270. 

Il 

Bombay : ' 

Port of, 47 ; situation and history of,. 
47 : trade of.. 47-49 ; railway and sea 
connections at, 48 ; sliippuig facili- 
ties at, 48 ; Port Trust at, 50 ; revenue 
and expenditure of Port Trust at, 
51; port extension schemes at, 50; 
commercial organisations at, 31, 
32, 37, 38, 41 as- a great industrial 
centre, 80. 

Bone-meal : 

See Manures. 

Bones : 

Exports of, as manure-, , 269 (see,' 
Manures), 

Borax ; 

Not produced in British India, 306 ; 
occurrence of, 306 ; co-mpetitors to 
Indian supplies of, 306 ; uses of, 306 ; 
internal consumption of j 306 ; exports 
of, 306 ; imports of, by sea and by 
land, 306 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 307. 
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IBrisiies : 

Collecting centre of, 311 ; superiority 
of, from living animals, 311 ; factories 
utilizing, 311 ; exports of, 311 ; unit 
of sale and shipment ‘of, 311, 312. 

Brucine : 314. 

•Bullion : 

Impoit of, as a means of adjusting 
trade balances, 84, 85 ; imports of, 
from England, 88. 

{Business names : 

Registration of, 25; proposals of 
Industrial Commission relating to, 25. 

.Butter : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 


c 

Caffeine : 205. 

« Calcutta ; 

i^^rt of, 66; value of trade of, 66; 
principal imports and exports at, 67 ; 
Port Trust at, 67 ; revenue and 
expenditure of Port Trust at, 68; 
extent of the port of, 68, 69 ; sliipping 
facilities at, (1) jetties, 69, (2) Kidder- 
pore docks, 69, 70, (3) petroleum 
wharf at Budge Budge, 70, (4) Port 
Trust railway, 70, (5) river approaches, 
70 ; port extension schemes at, 
71 ; commercial organisations at, 
27-31, 36, 37, 40 ; as a centre of 
industry, 80. 

> Calicut : 

Port of, 53 ; facilities at, 53 ; trade of, 
53. 


'^Gandlles : 

Production of wax and stearine, 313 ; 
centres of industry in, 313; exports 
of, 313 ; unit of sale of, 313. 

Cannanore : 52. 

'^Canvas, Jute : 108, 

•Carborundum : 237. 

Cardamom : 

Acreage under, 275 ; yield per acre of, 
275 ; trade varieties of, 276 ; ‘ greater 
cardamom,’ 276 ; marketing of, 276 ; 
uses of, 276; pre-war quotations of, 
276 ; exports of, 277 ; London a 
distributing centre of, 277 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 276. 

^Carpets : 

Made of cotton, 132 ; of wool, 222, 223. 


Carthamus (Kusum) oil : 

Extraction of, from /cardi seed, 195 1 
local uses of, 195. 

Casings : 

Meaning of term, 318; obstacles to 
expansion of trade in, 318; pre- 
paration of, for market, 318 ; trade 
varieties of, 318 ; exports of, 319. 

Cassia lignea ; 

As an adulterant of cinnamon, 279. 

Castor cake : 

Great internal consumption of, 182; 
unsuitability of, for cattle fodder, 
182; exports of, 182; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 182. 

Castor oil ; 

Early mention of trade in, 180 ; local 
uses of, 181 ; mills producing, 181 ; 
exports of, 181 ; enhanced ship- 
ments of, as a result of war, 180 ; 
distribution of trade in, 181 ; im- 
ports of, into the United Kingdom, 
182 ; German interest in trade in, 
182 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
181, 182. 

Castor seed ; 

Acreage under and production of, 178 ; 
origin of trade in, 178 ; India’s share 
in world trade in, 179 ; trade varieties 
of, 179, 180 ; oil content of, 182 ; 
exports of, 179, 180 ; effects of war 
on exports of, 179; freight difficul- 
ties for shipment of, in Madras, 
180 ; pui’chases of, on behalf of the 
Air Ministry, 180 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 180. 

Casuarina : 248. 

Cawnpore : 

A trade centre of great potentialities, 
80; factories and mills at, 80; com- 
mercial organisations at, 35. 

Cayenne : 273. 

Cayenne, Nepal : 273. 

Chamber, Bombay Indian Merchants’ : 

Objects of, 32 ; affiliated bodies of, 
32 ; power of representation of, to 
Councils, 32. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bengal : 

Objects of, 30; membership of, 30; 
political activities of, 30 ; scope 
of commercial activities of, 30 ; 
affiliated associations of, 30 ; 
committee of, 30 ; power of representa- 
tion of, 30. 



Chamber of Commerce, Bengal National : 

Objects of, 31 ; membership of, 31 ; 
committee of, 31 ; power of repre- 
sentation of, 31, 

Chamber of Commerce, Bombay : 

Activities of, 31 ; committee of, 31 ; 
membership of, 32 ; affiliated bodies 
of, 32 ; power of representation of, 32. 

Chamber of Commerce, Burma : 

Membership of, 36 ; affiliated bodies of, 
36 ; activities of, 35 ; committee of, 
36 ; power of representation of, 36. 

Chamber of Commerce, Chittagong : 

Membership of, 34 ; power of repre- 
sentation of, 35. 


Chank fisheries : 321. 

Chasam : 308, 309, 

Chemicals and Preparations : 97, 303-307. 

Cheroots : 297. 

Chillies : 

Not indigenous, 273; estimated area 
under, 273 ; chief producing areas 
of, 273 ; large internal consump- 
tion of, 273 ; stagnant character of 
trade in, 273 ; distribution of exports- 
of, 274; trade entirely in Indian 
hands, 273 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 273 ; cayenne or red pepper 
273 ; Nepal cayenne, 273. 


Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada : 

Committee and membership of, 33 ; 
activities of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cochin : 

Management of, 34 ; activities of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Godavari : 

Membership of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Karachi : 

Objects of, 34 ; committee of, 34 ; 
activities of, 34 ; 


Chittagong : 

Port of, 71; facilities for shipping at,. 
72 ; Port Trust at, 72 ; trade of, 72, 
73, 74 ; unsatisfactory financial, 

condition of, 73; improvement 

schemes at, 73 ; Chamber of Com- 
merce at, 34. 

Chromite : 

Occurrence of, 235 ; production of, 
236 ; competitors of India in pro- 
duction of, 236 ; uses of, 235 ; exports 
of, 236 ; unit of sale of, 236. 


Chamber of Commerce, London : 

East Indian section of, 27. 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras : 

Objects of, 32 ; membership of, 32 ; 
activities of, 33 ; sub-committees 
of, 33 ; registration of trade marks 
by, 33 ; committee of, 33. 

Chamber of Commerce, Marwari, Calcutta ; 

Objects of, 31 ; membership of, 31. 

Chamber of Commerce, Punjab : 35. 

Chamber of Commerce, South Indian : 

Objects of, 33 ; membership of, 33; 
activities of, 33 ; management of, 
33 ; registration of trade marks by, 
33. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin : 

Committee of, 34 ; activities of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, United Pro- 
vinces ; 35. 

Chamber of Commerce, Upper India, 

Gawnpore : 

Objects of, 35 ; membership of, 35; 
activities of, 35 ; afiiliated bodies 
of, 35 ; power of representation of, 
35 ; committee of, 35. 

Chandbali : 

Port of, 65 ; trade of, 65. 


Cigars : 297. 

Cinchona : 

Varieties of, cultivated in India, 315;. 
occurrence of, 315; acreage under, 
315 ; increased world production and 
consequent fall in prices of, 
315 ; harvesting of, 310 ; Govern- 
ment factories of, 316 ; product o£ 
factories, 316 ; exports of, 316 ; . 
imports of, 317 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 316 ; internal consump- 
tion of quinine, 316 ; imports of 
quinine, 317 ; sales of quinine, 317.’ 

Cinchona febrifuge : 316. 

Cinnamon : 

Statistics of area or production of, not 
maintained, 278 ; marketing of, 278 ; 
essential oils from, 278 ; exports of,. 
279 ; adulteration of, 278 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 279. 

Clearing houses : 

Memberslii|) of, 86 ; cheques cleared ^ 
annually at, 86. 

Clove oil : 278. 

Cloves: 

Producing areas of, 279 ; yield of, 279 
essential oil from, 279 ; small exports 
of, 279; imports of, 279; unit olS 
sale and shipment of, 279. 
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Coal : 

Occurrence of, 287 ; production of, 287, 
288 ; per capita output of, 289 ; 
value at pit’s mouth of, 287 ; varieties 
of, sold on Calcutta market, 287 ; 
labour in coal fields, 289 ; exports 
of, on private account, 289 ; exports 
of, on Admiralty and Roj^'a! Indian 
Marine account, 289, 290 ; bunker 
coal, 289, 291 ; imports of, 290 ; 
necessity for Government control of, 
2t;0; Coal Committee, 2£0 ; Coal 
C.'OntroUer, 291 ; requisitioning of, 
291 prices of requisitioned, 291 ; 
restrictions on output of, by Con- 
troller, 291 ; relaxation of control 
over, 292. 

Cocanada ; 

Port of, 63 ; facilities at, 63 ; trade 
of, 63 ; chambers of commerce at. 


Cochin : 

Port of, 54 ; shipping facilities at, 54 ; 
harbour extension schemes at, 54 ; 
Customs arrangements with Cochin 
Darbar at, 54, 55 ; Chamber of 
Commerce at, 34. 

Coconut : 

Contributions of, to trade, 182, 183 ; ■ 
conditions of growth of, 183 ; area 
and production of, 183 ; internal 
consumption of, 183 ; exports of, 
188 ; exports of products from, 188. 

Coconut cake : 

See Poonac. 

Coconut, Desiccated : 

Trade in, 188. 

Coconut oil : 

Superiority of oil from crude mills, 
185 ; Cochin oil as opposed to Ceylon 
oil, 185 ; mills producing, 185 ; uses 
of, 185, 186 ; exports of, 186, 187 ; 
reduction in exports of, in favour 
of copra, 183 ; subsequent change, 

187 ; distribution of exports of, 186 ; 
ports of shipment of, 186 ; increasing 
share of Calcutta in exports of, 186 ; 
imports of, into Calcutta, 187 ; 
shipments of, to the Ministry of 
Pood, 186, 187 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 185, 186; objection 
to shipment of, in tankers, 185 ; 
coastwise traffic in, 187. 

Coconut shells : 

Acetic acid from, 188 ; charcoal from, 

188 ; ash from, as manure, 188. 

Cocoons : 308, 309. 

Cocotine (coco-butter) : 

Manufacture of, 186 


Coffee : 

History of cultivation of, 245 ; superio- 
rity of Indian, 246 ; acreages and 
yield of, 246 ; season of crop, 246 ; 
curing of, 246, 247 ; commercial’ 

varieties of, 247 ; recognised sizeS' 
of, 247 ; ‘ Cherry,’ ‘ Plantation,’ 

‘ Triage,’ ‘ J ackal,’ ‘ Peaberry,’ 247,. 
248 ; exports of, 247 ; shipments 
of, on behalf of Greek Government, 
248 ; months of shipment of, 247,. 
trade a West Coast monopol3% 247; 
restrictions on export of, 248 ; pre- 
war prices of, 247 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 247. 

Coinage, Indian : 322. 

Coir fibre ; 

Preparation of, 280 ; ‘ unsoaked ’ fibre,. 
280 ; yield of, 280 ; exports of, 280 ; 
the trade a monopoly of Cochin,- 
280 ; unit of sale and shipment of,. 
280; 

Coir matting : 

Value of exports of, 283. 

Coir rope : 

Trade in, mainly coastal, 283 inferio- 
rity of, to Manilla, 283 ; statistics in 
combination with those of cordage, 
283 ; exports of, 283 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 283. 

Coir screening : 283. 

Coir yarn : 

Manufacture of, 280 ; conditions for 
best results in manufacture of, 280 
marketing of, 281 ; chief grades of, 
282 ; roping and weaving yarns, 282 ; 
organisation of trade in, 281 ; exports 
of, 281, 282 ; coastwise trade in, 
282 ; months of shipment of, 281 
distribution of trade in, among 
ports, 282 ; unit of sale and shi}>- 
ment of, 281, 282. 

Coke : 

Estimated production of, 290 ; exports- 
of, 290. 

Colza, Indian : 170. 

Commercial associations : 

See Associations. 

Commercial Intelligence : 

Department of, 12, 13; Director- 

General of, 12; publication of, 12,. 
13 ; activities of department of, 12;. 
reorganisation of department of, 12.. 

Commercial library : 12, 13. 

Commercial museum : 12. 



Commercial organisations : 

Membership of, 26 ; activities of, 26 ; 
right of election of, to legislative 
councils, 26 ; representative character 
of, 26, 27 ; detailed treatment of> 
26-42. 

Commercial travellers : 

Concessions to, arriving from the 
United Kingdom, 350, 351. 

Commission, Indian Industrial : 

Proposals of, relating to (1), Imperial 
and provincial departments of Indus- 
tries, 4 ; (2), registration of partner- 
ships, 25 ; (3), registration of business 
names, 25. 

Conch shells ; 321. 

Coondapoor : 52. 

Copper : 

Occurrence of, 235 ; output of, 235 ; 
ore reserves of, at Singhbhum 235 ; 
restricted exports of, ore, 235. 

Copra : 

India’s share in world trade in, 183 ; 
preparation of, 183, 185 ; superiority 
'of Malabar copra, 185 ; season for 
'Shipment of, 185 ; oil content of, 

185 ; exports of, 183, 184 ; exports 
in pre-war years of, in preference 
to oil, 183 ; effect of war on trade 
iin, 184, 100 ; German interest in, 
184; imports of, into Calcutta, 186 ; 
unit of sale and shipinent of, 184 ; 
financing of trade in, 185. 

Coriander : 

A common condiment, 192 ; oil content 
of, 192 ; exports of, 192 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 192. 

Cordage : 

>See Coir rope, 283. 

Corn, Indian : 

See Maize. 

Corundum : 

Occurrence of, 236 ; production of, 237 ; 
competition of foreign markets in, 

237 ; as a regular item of trade in 
Indian cities, 237 ; export statistics 
of, not maintained, 237. 

Cotton : 

World production of, 114 ; value of 
trade in, 114; potentialities for 
cultivation of, in India, 114; value 
of, crop in India, 116 ; dates of 
forecasts of, 353 ; area and yield of, 
in India* 115; area and cultivated 
varieties of, in Bombay, 116, 117; 
in Central Brovinces and Berar, 
117 ; in Hyderabad, 117, 118; in 
Madras, 118, 119; in the Punjab, 
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Cotton — co7itcl. 

119 ; in the United Provinces, 119, 

120 ; in Central India, 120 ; in Haj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara, 120 ; 
in Mysore, 120 ; in Burma, 120, 121 ; 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam, 121 ; in the North-West 
Frontier Province, 121 ; prices of, 
122 ; consumption in mills of, 124 ; 
extra-mill or domestic consumption 
of, 124 ; consumption of Indian, in 
the United Kingdom, 124 ; ginning 
of, 124 ; baling and pressing of, 
124 ; freights on, 125, 325 ; exports 
of, 122, 123 ; preponderating share 
of Bombay in exports of, 122 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 125 ; extent 
of trade in, manufactures, 126 ; 
progress of mill industry in, 126 ; 
consumption of yarn by hand-looms, 
127 ; imoduction of yarn, 127-129 ; 
imports of yarn, 129 ; exports of 
yarn, 130, 131 ; production of woven 
goods, 130 ; exports of, manufac- 
tures, 130, 131 ; place of, manu- 
factures in India’s import tra<io, 
90, 91 ; see also cotton carpets. 

Cotton carpets : 

Varieties of, manufactured in India, 
132 ; centres of industry in, 132 ; 
organisation of trade in, 132 ; unit 
of sale of, 132. 

Cotton Contracts Board : 

Formation of, 124 ; activities of, 124. 

Cotton Exchange : 124. 

Cotton seed : 

Production of, 176 ; internal consumj)- 
tioii of, 176 ; description of Indian, 
177 ; trade varieties of, 177 ; oil 
content of, 177 ; exports of, to the 
United Kingdom, 177 ; origin of 
export trade in, 176 ; unit of sale 
and sliipment of, 177. 

Cotton seed cake : 

Poor demand for, in India, 178 ; exports 
of, 178 ; Burma’s share in exports 
of, 178 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
178. 

Cotton seed oil : 

Small production of, 177 ; development 
of industry in Burma, 177 ; exports 
of, 178 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 178. 

Cotton, Silk : 

See Kapok. 

Covelong : 60. 

Guddalore : 

Port of, 58 ; trade of, 58. 



Cummin seed : 

Chief producing areas of, 192 ; trade 
varieties of, 192 ; sliiah zifd con- 
founded with, 193 ; trade , centres 
of, 193 ; exports of, 193. 


Dwarka : 

Port of, 46. 

Dyeing substances : 254-261. 


Customs : 


E 


Administration of, department, 17 ; 
collectors of, 17 ; inspectors of, 17 ; 
revenue from, 19, 20 ; service. 

Imperial, 17 ; history of, tariff, 17-19 ; 
arrangements relating to, in Cochm 
and Travancore, 54, 55 ; also in 
Pondicherry, 59. 

Customs circles : 17. 

Cutch : 

Preparation of, 260 ; untrustworthy 
returns of output of, 260 ; declining 
feature of trade in, 260 ; exports 
of, 260; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 260 ; royalty on, 260 ; as a timber- 
yielding tree, 248. 

Cuttack : 

Port of, 65 ; statistically identified 
with False Point, 65. 


Earth-nut : 

See Groundnut, 163. 

Eng : 248, 249. 

Epsom salts : 238. 

Ernakuiam : 54. 

Eucalyptus : 248. 

E 

False Point : 

Port of, 65 ; statistically identified with 
Cuttack, 65. 

Ferro-manganese : 

Output of, 224, 226 ; exports of, 227. 

Fibre, Coir : 280. 


D 

iDacca : 

Muslin weaving and jute trade at, 8-«. 

.Daman ; 

Portuguese port of, 47. 

Baris : 132. 

Delhi : ^ 

The Imperial Capital, 80 ; mills and 

art industries at, 80. 

iDeodar : 248. 

Bevipatnam ; 57. 

Dhal : 151. 


Fibre (Palm) : 

Centres of industry in, 312 ; marketing 
of, 312 ; exports of, 312 ; portwise 
distribution of trade in, 312 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 313. 

Financing of trade : 

External trade financed by Exchange 
Banks, 83 ; methods employed 
in, to adjust trade balances, (p 
purchase of Council Bills, 84 ; (ii) 
import of sovereigns, 84 ; (iii) import 
of bullions, 84, 85 ; internal trade 
financed by (1) Presidency Banks, 
85 ; (2) indigenous bankers called 
shroffs, nmhajans, cheities, 85, 86. 

Fish guano : 

Production of, 266 ; exports of, 267 ; 
269 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
269. 


Bhanushkodi : ^ ^ ^ 

Port of, 56 ; value of trade oi, 
shipping facilities at, 57. 


Diu : 

Portuguese port of, 46. 

Bivi-Divi : , 

Not indigenous, 261 ; occurrence of, 

261 ; diminishing internal consump- 
tion of, 261 ; exports of, from Madras 
Presidency 261 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 261. 

1 

Drugs and Medicines : 97, 313-317. 
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Fish manure : 

See Manures. 

Fish oil : 

Industry, the result of activities of 
Madras Fisheries Department, 266 ; 
extraction of, 266; yield of, 266 ; 
uses of, 266 ; exports of, from West 
Coast, 267 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 266. 

Freights : , . ^ 

Bates of,, from India to the United 
Kingdom for certain selected articles, 

, , 325.. .. 



Fuel : 

Output of, from Government forests, 
248. 

Fuel oil : 265, 266. 

Fuel, Patent : 290. 


G 

Galena : 233, 234. 

Gambler : 260. 

Geological Survey Department : 

Activities of, 13 ; publications of, 13 ; 

geological galleries under, 14 : library 

of, 15. 

Ghi : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 

Gingelly : 

See Sesame, 173. 

Ginger : 

Main areas of production of, 274 ; 
yield of, 274 ; marketing of, 274 ; 
trade varieties of, 274 ; scanty 
exports of, owing to internal consump- 
tion, 274 ; exports of, 275 ; imports 
of, 275 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 275. 

Goa : 

See Mormugao, 51, 52. 

Goa, Nova : 51. 

Gold: 

Indian, as compared with world pro- 
duction of, 227 ; occurrence of, 227, 

228 ; output of, 228 ; mining of, 228 ; 
mint consumption of, 228 ; produc- 
tion of rnohurSj 228 ; royalty on, 228 ; 
exports of, for refining, 228. 

Gopalpur : 64. 

Grain, pulse and flour : 97, 133-155. 

Gram : 

Acreage and production of, 153 ; to 

be distinguished from horsegram, 

153 ; exports of, 153 ; enhanced ship- 
ments on Government account of, 

153 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 

:■■■■ 154. ' ' 

Gram, .Horse...: . See Gram. , 

Groundnuts : 

History of cultivation of, 163 ; date 
of forecasts of crop, 354 ; acreage 
and yield of, in India, 163, 164; 
in Madras, 167 ; in Burma, 168 ; 
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Groundnuts — contd. 

in Bombay, 169 ; seasons of crop of^ 
168, 169; trade names of, shipped 
from Madras and Bombay, 167, 
169; methods employed in decorti- 
cating, 165, 166 ; oil content of, 
164 ; ratio of provincial and total 
outturn to exports of, 165, 166 ; 
exports of, from India, 164, 165 ; 
from Madras, 167 ; from Burma, 
168 ; from Bombay, 169; shipping of, 
165 ; disabilities of South Indian 
trade in, 166 ; imports of, into the 
United Kingdom, 165 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 165, i(:>8, 169 ; 
rates of freight on, 325. 

Groundnut cake : 

Consumption of, 167 ; trade name 
of, 167 ; exports of, 167, 168, 169; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 168, 169, 

Groundnut oil : 

Percentage of exports of, to yield, 
166 ; superiority of, extracted from 
nuts shipped in shell, 1()6 ; large 
internal consumption of, 166 ; en- 
hanced exports of, as a result of 
war, 166 ; exports of, from Madras, 
168 ; from Burma, 168 ; from 
Bombay, 169 ; coastwise exports of,, 
from Madras, 168 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 168, 169. 

Guano : 

Inconsiderable exports of, 269 ; see' 
also Pish Guano. 

Guts : 

Meaning of the term, 318 ; factors affect- 
ing trade in, 318 ; marketing of, 319 
exports of, 319. 

Gwalior : 

A trade centre, 82. 


H 

Hemp : 

Trade varieties of, 261 ; Indian or 
true hemp, s<mn, sisal ; Deccan hemp 
not statistically identified with, 

261 ; cultivation of Indian, 262 ; 
Indian, as a source of narcotics, 262 ; 
areas under Indian, grown for fibre, 

262 ; area and production of samt, 

262 ; classifications of sann for exi>ort,. 

263 ; possibilities of utilising sann 
for manufacture of coarser materials, 
263 ; unsuccessful exploitation of 
sisal, 263 ; introduction of henequeUy 
in Mysore, 263 ; distribution of trade 
in, 263 ; season for shipments of, 
262 ; rise in prices of, 263 ; hackling 
and combing of, 264 ; adulteration 
of, 264 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 264 ; imports of, 265; mills 
working with, 265. 



Hemps Deccan : See BimpUpatam Jute. 

Hemp, Henequen : 263. 

Hemp, Indian : 

See Hemp. 

Hemp, Sann : 

See Hemp. 

Hemp, Sisal : 

See Hemp. 

Hides, raw : 

Meaning of the term, 206 ; disparity- 
in exports of raw and tanned hides, 

206 ; value of output of, 207 ; appre- 
ciation in prices of, in pre-war years, 

207 ; condition of market in 1914, 
207 ; effect of the war on trade in, 
207 ; control over exports of, by the 
Indian Munitions Board, 207 ; exports 
of, 208 ; pre-war and post-war dis- 
tribution of exports of, 207, 208 ; 
chief ports of export of, 208 ; German 
interest in the trade in, 207; organi- 
sation of trade in, 209 ; curing ^ of, 

209 ; descriptions of, 209 ; Kills : 

‘ Commons,’ ‘ Deads,’ 210 ; ‘ Framed’ 

210 ; ‘ Commissariats,’ 210 ; varieties 
of dry-salted hides, 210 ; classifica- 
cations of, for export, 210 ; causes 
of depreciation of Indian hides, 
209 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
210 ; export duty on, 215. 

Hides, tanned : 

Internal consumption of, 206 ; East 
India ‘Kips,’ 210; production of, 
confined to Madras and Bombay, 

211 ; output of, before and after 
the war, 211 ; grades of, 211 ; Gov- 
ernment control over exports of, 
211 ; exports of, 211 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 212 ; rates of freight 
on, 325. 

Honavar : 52. 

Hoppus system : 

For measurement of timber, 250. 

Hyderabad : 

Cotton industry at, 82. 


I 

Indian Empire : , 

Geographical divisions of, 1 ; area and 
population of, 1 ; administration of, 

3, 4 ; British India, 1, 2 ; Native 
States, 3. 

Indian terms : 

Glossary of, 356-360. 
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Indigo : 

. History of cultivation of, 255 ; dates= 
of forecasts of crop, 354 ; area and 
production of, 256, 257 ; area in 
Travancore, 257 ; decline in output 
consequent on synthetic produc- 
tion of, 255 ; effect of the war on the 
industry, 256 ; prices of, 256 ; trade 
varieties of, 257 ; exports of, 257, 
258 ; preponderating contribution 
of Bihar to exports of, 258 ; season 
for shipment of, 257 ; consumption 
in China and Japan of synthetic, 
258 ; future of industry depends on 
exploitation of Far Eastern markets, 
258; scientific research in, 258 ; 
indigo cess, 258 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 259. 

Inierportai Convention : 54, 55. 

Iron : 

Smelting of, 226 ; iron and steel com- 
panies, 226 ; exports of, manufactures, 
227 ; imports of, manufactures, 
226 ; position of, in import trade, 
92 ; See also Steel. 

Iron, Pig ■ 

Output of, 226 ; distribution of output 
of, by Indian Munitions Board, 103 ; 
exports of, 227 ; chief recipients 
of, 227. 


J 

Jainamaz : 132. 

Jaipur : 

Art industries at, 82. 

Janjira : 51. 

Jarrah : 249. 

Jawar : 

See Millets. 

Jubbulpore : 

An industrial centre, 81. 

ilute ■ 

Acreage, cultivation and production 
of, 103, 104 ; commercial season of,. 
104 ; official forecasts of, 355 ; organi- 
sation of trade in, 107 ; grades of 
qualities of, 107 ; ‘ rejections,’ 

‘ cuttings,’ 107 ; prices of, 101, 104, 

105, 108 ; Dundee consumption of,. 

106, 108; Indian mill consumption 
of, 108, 110 ; exports of, 105-107 ; 
prohibition on exports of, 107 ; 
German interest in, 106; value of 
trade in, 104 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 107 ; export duty on, 112 
rates of freight on, 325 ; adulteration 
of, 113 ; progress of mill industry in. 



'■iJIlltC — Cunw^ 

107 108 ; trade names ot, manti- 

factnres, 112 ; Government pnrcliases 
of, manufactures, 112 ; Jute Commis- 
sioner, 111 ; Jut© Controller as part 
of Indian Munitions Board, 
exports of, manufactures, lOJ- 
See also Bimlipatam jute. 

Jute, Bimlipatam (Deccan hemp) : _ 

Producing areas of, 113 , statistical 
■ classification of, 103, 260 exports 

of, raw and manufactured, 10 b, 

il4 ; mills working with, 108, 114. 

Jute canvas : 108. 


Kainit : 270. 


IT 

Jd. 


!Kala-til : 

See Niger seed, 191. 

applied to bornbax rnalabancum, 
125 ; exports of, 125 ; umt of sale 
and shipment of, 125. 

Karachi “ £ 

Port of. 44 1 situation and history o , 

44 ; railway connections at, 44 ; port 
facilities at, 45 ; Port Trust at, 4o ; 
revenue and expenditure of Port i uisc 
at, 45 ; trade of , 45 ; port extension, 
schemes at, 46 ; commercial organisa- 
tions at, 34. 

Kardi (safflower) seed : 

Production of, 194 ; carthamus o 
obtained from, 195 statistics of 
exports of, not maintained,^ 19o ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 195. 

ft/ Qf iI/aI ” 

Prencii port of, 58 ; value of trade of, 60. 

iKarwar : 52. 

Kayalpatnam : 56. 

Kerosene : . 

Production of, 265 ; scanty exports of, 
265 ; place of, in import trade, 88 . 

Keti Bandar : 

Port of, 46. 

Kineobs : 310. 

Kips, East India : 210. 

Kiri : 241. 


Kurpah : 257. 
Kusum oil : 

See Carthamus od. 

Kuthia : 304. 
Kyaukpyu : 74. 


L>ac : 

Area and occurrence of, 239 ; cultivation 
of 239 • world production of, com- 
pared witli Indian, 240 ; four distinct 
crops of. 240 ; speculative character 
of crop, 240 ; effect of war on prices 
of, 240 ; factories for manutacture of, 

240 ; trade descriptions ot, 241 ; stick 
lac, seed-lac or grain-lac, shel ac, 
bntton-lac, tongue-lac, garnet-lao 
kiri, 241 ; marks and standards ot 
trade, 243, 244 ; organisation of trade 
in, 244 ; Indian monopoly ot trmie m, 

241 * exports of, 241, 242 ; prohibition 

on exports of, 242 ; ( Joveminent 

control of, on, behalf of the Ministry 
of Munitions, 242 ; pre-war and po^- 
war distribution of exports of, .^.43 ; 
shipments of, from Burma, 34o ; 
coastwise exports of, into (nlcutta 
from Burma, 245 ; imports ot, 243 ; 
overland imports of, into 

245 ; preponderating share ot Calcutta 
ill exportvS of, 244 ; adultexation o 
243, 244 ; unit of sale ami shipment 
0 - 1 ^ 244 ; royalty on, 24o ; uses ot,' 

243. 

. Lac dye : 243. 

Lac wax : 243. 


Lahore : 

The chief trading centre of the Pim 
81. 

Law and practice affecting trade : 

Miscellaneous items of, 2l-2o. 

Occurrence of, in conjunction with 
silver and zinc, 233 ; duet 
area of, 233 ; present and estimatea 
future output of, 233 ; ore reserves of 
Bawdwin, 233 ; labour in, mines, ^3 ; 
exports of, 233 ; imports ot, «33 ^ 
coastwise ki>ortB of, from Burma, 

J’V J. 


Kottapatam : 63. 
Kulashekharapatnam : 56. 


Lemon grass oil : , . 

Extraction of, a promising mdustry. 
267 ; producing aims of, «b ^ ; distiua- 
lationmf, 267 ; citral content of , 267 ; 
fluctuations in the trade m, ^26/ , 
exports of, 268 ; chief markets in» 
268; unit of sale and shipment ot, 
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Lentils : 151. 

Let-pet : 196, 197, 202. 

Liners’ Conference, Calcutta : 30. 

Linseed : 

Cultivation of, for seed and not fibre, 
158 ; acreage and yield of, 158 ; 
dates of forecasts of crop, 353 ; season 
for shipments of, 159 ; trade varieties 
of, 159 ; oil content of, 161 ; growth 
of trade in, 159 ; exports of, 159, 160 ; 
distribution of trade in, 160 ; ship- 
ments of, on behalf of Ministry of 
Food, 160 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 160 ,■ rates of freight on, 325 ; 
contracts for, to the United Kingdom 
in conformity with rcles of Incor- 
porated Oilseed Association, 156, 363. 

Linseed cake : 

Separate statistical classification of, 
162 ; exports of, 162, 163 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 162. 

Linseed oil : 

Primitive and modern methods of 
extraction of, 161 ; development of 
factories producing, on modern lines, 
161 ; exports of, 161 ; imports of, 
from United Kingdom, 161 ; general 
superiority of Indian to imported, 
161 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
162. 

Lucknow : 

A distributing and collecting centre, 81. 


M 

Machinery : 

Place of, in import trade, 92 ; value of 
imports of, 226. 

Madras ■ 

Port of, 60 ; shipping facilities at, 60, 
61 ; railway connections at, 61 ; Port 
Trust at, 61, 62 ; harbour exten- 
sion schemes at, 62 ; principal items 
of trade at, 62 ; value of trade of, 
61 ; commercial organisations at, 32, 
33, 41. 

Madura: 

Industries at, 82, 309, 310. 


Mahe : 

French port of, 53 : value of trade of*. 
60. 

Mahua : 

See Mowra. 

Maida : 149. 

Maize (Indian corn) : 

Cultivation of, 154 ; acreage under, 
154 ; exports of, 154 ; purchases of, 
on Government account, 154 ; chief 
recipients of exports of, 154 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 155. 

Malwan : 51. 

Mandalay : 

Silk weaving industry at, 82, 309. 

Mandapam : 57. 

Mandvi : 

Port of, 46. 

Mangalore : 

Port of. 52 ; exports and imports at^ . 
52. 

Manganese : 

Occurrence of, 223 ; history of production 
of, 224 ; production oi, 224 ; grades 
and prices of, 225, 226 ; labour in,, 
mines, 225 ; royalty on, 225 ; exports 
of, 225 ; principal destinations of 
exports of, 225 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 225. 

Manures : 

Internal demand for, very limited, 268 ; 
principal animal manures produced 
in India, 268 ; production of fish, on 
West Coast, 266 ; exports of fish 
manure and guano, 267, 269 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of fish, 269 
exports of bones and bone-meal, 269 ; 
bone-crushing mills, 269 ; chief re- 
cipients of bone manure, 270 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of bone manure, 
270 ; bloodmeal or dried blood, 270 ; 
exports of mineral, 270; production 
and exports of sulphate of ammonia, 
270 ; oilcakes as manure, 270. 

Market report : 

Karachi, 34 ; Madras, 33. 


Magnesia : 

See Magnesite. 

Magnesite : ^ 

Occurrence of, 238 ; output oi, 2oo ; 
analysis of, 238 ; uses of, 238 ; pro- 
duction of caustic magnesia from, 
by calcining, 238 ; exports of crude, 
239 ; exports of calcined, 239 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of calcined,, 239. 


Martaban : 77. 

Masulipatam : 

Port of, 62 ; facilities at, 62. 

Masur : 151. 

Matting, Coir : 283. 

Measures, Weights and ; 323, 324. 
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fMedicines : ^ . oio 117 

See Drugs and Medicines, 3Io-ol7. 

’Merchandise Marks Act : 

Regulations under, 21-24 ; ofEences under 
21-24 ; (1) counterfeit trade marks, 

21 ; (2) trade description, false in 
respect of country of origin, 21-23 ; 

(3) other false trade descriptions, 23 ; 
and (4) lengths not properly stamped 
on piocegoods, 24 ; principal clauses 
of, 342-347. 

Port of, 78 ; rubber and pearl fishing 
industries at, 78, 284, 321 ; trade of, 

78. 

Wtetals : 223-239. 

'IVtics s 

India’s share in world production of, 

• competitors to Indian, , 
inLn mica mainly muscovite, 299 ; 
area of occurrence of, 299 ; 
of, 299; ‘Ruby,’ ‘Green, 299; 
mining of, 300 ; preparation oi, for 
market, 300 ; sizing of, 301 ; grading 
of 301 ; internal consumption ot, 
302 ; exports of, 300, 301 ; portwise 
Shipments of, 300 ; effect of wax’ on, 
302 ; prohibition on exports of, 30*. , 
shipments of , on behalf of Ministry of 
Munitions, 302 ; German interest in 
trade in, 302 ; Indian imports of, 
into United Kingdom compared with 
American, 300; 

States of America on, 301, 30- ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 301. 

^^■^faiiufacture of, 301; possibilities for 
enhanced output of, 301. 

Mica, Scrap : 301. 

Trade varieties of, 162 ; jaw(tr or the 
great millet and bajm, the bulrush or 
spiked millet, 152 ; areas of production 
of, 152 ; harvested straw a popmar 
cattle fodder, 152 exports of, ^lo3 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, lo3. 

Millet, Bulrush : 152. 

Millet, Great : 152. 

Millet, Spiked : 152, 

Mineral Manures : 

See Manures. 

Mines, Department of ; 

' Activities of, 15 ; staff of, lo ; 'insiiec- 
■' tors'under, 15. ■■ 

Mines, Tavoy Ohamher Of s 36. 


Mining Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 28 ; membership of, 28 ; 
administration of affairs of, 29. 

Mining Federation, Indian : 

Objects of, 29 ; membership of, 29 ; 
administration of affairs of, 29. 

Mining and Geological Institute of India ; 

Objects of, 29 ; ‘ Transactions ’ of, 29, 

Mirzapur i 

Carpet weaving and other industries at, 
81, 223. 

Monazite : _ , . , . 

Occurrence of, 237 ; production of, -37 ; 
economic importance of, 237 ; German 
interests in, 237 ; exports of, 238 ; 
unit of shipment of, 238. 

Monkey-nut : 

See Groudnut, 1()3. 

Mormugao : _ . ^ , ^ , 

Port of, 51 ; port facilities at, ol. ; tiaue 

of, 52. 

Moulmein : 

Port of, 77 ; trade of, 77. 

Mowra (Mowhra, Mahua) : 

Production of, 1.89 ; trade varieties of, 
189 ; exports of, 189 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 189 ; country spirit 
from flowers of, 189 ; edible oil (mahua 
butter) from, substitute, 189. 

Munitions Board, Indian : 

Constituted a new department ot Goy- 
ernmont, 102 ; activities of, 102 ; 
work of, as affecting export 


Museum, Commercial : 12, 

Mustard oil : 

Ws of, 172; adulteration of, 17h; 

exports of, in conjunction with 
rapeseod oil, 172 ; unit of salo and 
shipment of, 172. 

Mustard seed s 

Cultivation* of, 170 ; dates of forecasts 

of crop, 353 ; oil content of, 172 ; 
exports of, 171 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 171, 172. 

Myrobalans s 

Producing areas of, 254 ; trade varieties 
of,' 254"; shipments of, extract, .2t>4 ; 

exports of, 254, 2.55 ; season for ship- 
ment of, 255; coastwise trade in» 
255 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 


254. 


Mysore : 82, 



N 

fNagore : 58. 

il^fagpur : 

Cotton mills and ginning presses at, 81. 

Native States : 

Area and population of, 3 ; contribution 
of, to statistics of export trade 
obscured by want of sea-board, 3. 

Negapatam : 

Port of, 57 ; facilities for shipping at, 
o7 ; trade of, 58. 

Niger oil : 

Local uses of, 191. 

Niger seed : 

Areas of cultivation of, 191 ; inferiority 
of, to sesame, 191 ; India the chief 
source of European supplies of, 191 ; 
oil content of, 191 ; decline in exports 
of, 191 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
191,192. 

Nux vomica : 

As a source of alkaloids, 314 ; season for 
collection of, 314 ; quality of, ex- 
ported, 315 ; exports of, 315 ; unit 
nf sale and shipment of, 315. 


0 


Oats : 

Cultivation of, 155 ; exports of, 155; 
principal destinations of exports of, 
155; unit of sale and shipment of, 
155. 


Oil, Cochin : 185. 


Oilcakes : 

Value of trade in, 157 ; as manures, 
270_; annual exports of, 157 ; distri- 
bution of trade in, 157 ; detailed 
references to exports of, 158-195; 
consolidated statistics of export of, 
97. 


Oilmanstores : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores, 293. 


Oils, Mineral : 

Productmn of, 265 ; Indian consumption 
of, 26 o; exports of, 265 ; distribution 
of trade in, 266 ; unit of sale of, 266 ; 
benzine, benzol, oil fuel, petrol, 
lubricating oil, 265, 266 ; excise duty 

r\'Y\ 


Oils, Non-essential, vegetable : 

Annual exports of, 157; methods of 
extraction of, 157 ; exports in 1913- 
14 of, 157 ; distributioni-of exports of, 
in 1913-14, 157 ; detailed references 
to ^production and exports of, 158- 
195 ; consolidated statistics of export 
of, 97. ^ 

Oolong tea : 198. 

Opium ; 

^ Covernment monopoly, 
rir descriptions of, 216 ; 

Malwa,’ ‘ Bengal ’ ; preparation of 
Malwa opium, 216; season for 
same in Central India, 216 ; control 
over production of, by . British Gov- 
ernment, 216 export duty on Malwa 
opium, 216 ; disappearance of trade in 
Malwa opium, 216 ; cultivation of, in 
British India,^ 190, 216, 217 ; ‘ Provi- 

; agreement 
with Chma and consequent reduction 
in output of, 216; auction sales of, 
-17 ; prices of, 217 ; exports on private 
and Government account of, 218 ; 
Government contracts with the Ear 
East, 218; exports of medicinal, to 
England, 218 ; revenue derived by 
Government from, 219; unit of sale 
and shqnnent of, 218. 

Oregon pine : 249. 

Ores : 223-239. 


P 

Padauk : 248. 

Paddy ; 

See Bice, 133. 

Pamban : 57. 

Panjim : 51. 


Oilseeds : 

See Seeds. 

Oils, Animal : 

Statistics of exports of, 97 ; fish oil 
industry on the West Coast, 266 ; 
also see Eish oil. 

Oils, Essential : 

Clove oil, 278 ; lemon grass oil, 267 ; 
sandal oil, 251 ; consolidated statis- 
tics of export of, 97. 


Partnerships : 

Registration of, 24, 25 ; proposals of 
Industrial Commission relating ' to* 

Oi't ^ 

Pashm : 220 . 

Pashmina : 

Manufacture of, 222. 

Patent fuel : 

No recorded exports of, 290. 
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Patent office: 17 ■ Controller o£ 

Procedure ot, V ’ i- of 1 7 

Patents, 16 ; hand-book ot, I • 

Pea-nut : 

See Groxinclnut, 163. 

’’'occurrence of, 321; imports of- ^om 
Sn Gulf, 321 ; exports ot, 321. 

Peas : 161. 

’’®&uit,y of the trade in, 270 ; area and 
ivniiHiui y ^ _ marketing oi, 

ri“s ol’duahty on West Coast, 

271 ; “wliite PoPP”’. ^71 . exports 
t>Ti * xrst.lnft of trade - *1’ . _ 


Pepper, Red : 2i73. 


potash) Sulphate of • ^-70. 

Potassium nitrate : 

See Saltpetre, 303. 

Precious stones i 321. 

Prices current - . ]\iadt-ns, 33* 

Calcutta, 30 ; Karachi, .54- , 

Provisions and throe-fourtlis 

of 98 ; preparation oi ’ 

’/.L rifAde m butter, 293 ; ex- 

centich ot tiaac - ,x)‘3 - exports 

panding trade m i^“rtcr, -J , 1 

’X 0.^4 conriderable’ intenxal con- 

Snption’of gU, 294 ; adultera ron of 
ahi ^ 294: ; export trade m ghh 
' ^idt of sale and shipment ot ghh -3o. 

pudupatnam ; 57. 

Pulses ■ , f 1 r;i * Raiif’^ooii beanSr 

Trade varieties «f> 

151; considerable Viief 

151 - exports of, b^l ? 

destinations ot exports ot, h.- • 
of sale and shipment ot, h>-. 


Petrol : 265, 26 
Petroleum : 265, 266. 

Pine, Oregon : 249. 

Pondicherry: -fneilities for trade 

Trench port of, 59, 

60 ; of, Pyinkado : 248, 249. 

articles at, 59 ; 59 ; 

60 ; Chamber «f Co^mo 
share of, m exports oi t, 
from India, 167. 


Puttoo : „ 

Manufacture ot, 


Q 


‘ment of, 188. 

poppycake : 190- 

poppy oil : 

Uses of, 190. 

impOTtant secondary crop of poppy 

and shipment ot, 13U. 

Porbander : 

■port of, 46. 

Port . Tnist's at Karachi, 

Constitution of, 43 » m 62 ; 

45, 46 ; Bombay, 50 ! 

Calcutta, 67, 68; Chittago p, 
Rangoon, 75, 76. 

Porto Novo : 58. 


Quilon : 

Port of, 55. 


Quinine sulphate : 316, 31 


R 


‘Railway Board : 

See Railways. 

“131 of Indian, 5 I 

finri of 7 ‘9 ; principal Bystoms o^, 

7 IK^UKOS on, 10 ; military railways 

• ’ tvIuAnritamia 7 ; Government ot 
in Mesopotamia, ' > , o„iiway 

India’s control ovci, o , the ‘‘a > 

Board, 9; expenditure on, o, »>, 
Native States railways, 6, i, ^ _ 
District Board radways, b J, 1^ - 

of in Native btates, iy 

miroluaes from State railways, ^6; 

surnluses from District Board anc 
suipiuses ^ a . the trunk 

Native States railways, 

System of, 10 ; India-Ceylon loute, lo, 

tSf. »nL “.Trf '® S*’- 
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Rangoon : 

Port of, 75; shipping facilities at, 

76 ; river training scheme at, 

Port Trust at, 75 ; revenue 
expenditure of Port Trust at, 
trade of, 76, 77 ; commercial organi- 
sations at, 35, 36, 41, 42, 


7o, 

75 ; 
and 

76 ; 


Rapeseed : 

Cultivation and production of, 170 ; 
acreage under, 170 ; dates of forecasts 
of crop, 353 ; trade varieties of, 170 ; 
season for crop, 170 ; trade centres 
of, 170 ; oil content of, 172 ; India s 
share in world trade in, 170 ; exports 
of, 170, 171, 172; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 171. 


Rapeseed cake : 

Exports of, 172 
nient of, 172. 


unit of sale and ship- 


Rosin ■ 

A constitutent of inne resin, 320; present 
production of, 320 ; estimated future • 
output of, 320 ; uses of, 320 ; as an. 
adulterant of lac, 241 ; exports ot, 
321 ; imports of, 321. 

Rubber : . , . ^ ^ • 

Late development of the industry in, 
284; history of cultivation of, 284;. 
suitable areas for cultivation of, 
284 ; acreage under, 284 ; acreage 
tapped, 285; varieties of rubber grovm,. 
285; Indian cultivation compared with 
that of other lands, 284 ; exports oL- 
285 ; distribution of expoi’ts of, 286 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of,- 286 ; 
royalty on, 285 ; rubber manufactory 
in" Calcutta, 286. 

Rubies : 321. 

Rugs : 223. 


Rapeseed oil : . ^ , 

Considerable output of, for local con- 
sumption, 172'; refining of, 
exports of, in conjunction with 
mustard oil, 172; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 172. 

Ravison : 

See Papeseed, 170. 

Rice ■ 

World production of, 133 ; acreage and 
production of, in India, 135, 13o ; 
dates of forecasts of crop, ; 
production and marketing of, m 
Burma, 138, 139 ; commercial season 
of crop in Burma, 138, 140 ; trade 
varieties of, 140, 142, 143 ; milling 
of, 139 ; rice mihs, 140 ; terms em- 
ployed in, trade, 136 ; paddy, 136 ; 
boiled rice, 136; 

broken rice, 136, 140, 142 ; cleaned 
or white rice, 136; cargo rice, 13b , 
prices of, 141 ; exports oi, from India, 
133, 137, 138 ; from Burma, 141 , 
from Bengal, 142 ; from Madras, 143 ; 
from Bombay, 143 ; from Karachi, 
144 ; effects of war on trade in, 134 , 
principal recipients of, from 

India, 134, 135, 137, 138; R^yal 
Commission’s pnrohases of, lai, 
unit of sale and sHpment of, 139, 
140, 142, 143, 144; export duty on, 
137 : freights on, to London, i^^> 

325; rice meal, 136, 137 ; exports of 
paddy, 137; nmt of sale of paddj, 
138 ; Rice Commission^, 

■■ rationing of exports of, by Foodstuffs 
Commissioner, 142. J 


Sadras : 60. 

Safflower seed : 

See Kardi seed. 

Sal : 248. 

Salt 


Rope, Coir : 283. 
Rosewood : 248. 


lit z 

Production of, 19 ; taxation ol, 19 ; 
excise and import duties on, 19. 

Saltpetre (Potassium nitrate) ; 

Area and production of, 303 ; centres 
of manufacture of, 303 ; Government 
control of manufacture of, by license,. 

303 ; manufacture of, ^^03 ; crude, 

304 ; refined, 304 ; ‘ Kuthia, 304 

uses of, 303 ; controlled prices oi, 
305; exports of, 304; pre-war dis- 
tribution, of exports of, 304; prohibi- 
tion on exports of, 304 ; shipments nf, 
for Ministry of Munitions, 304; 
competitors to Indian prodpct, 304 
unit of sale and shipment of, 30b. 

Sandalwood : . x- 

Occurrence of, 250; ’ 

250 ; internal consumption of, 2o0 ; 
uses of. 250; oil content oL 250 ; 
auction' sales of, 250, 251 ; German, 
interest in, leading to enhanced 
pS 25lV export! of, 252, 253 ; 
distribution of exports of, 253; 
possibilities for making the trade a- 
iionopolv, 251 ; imports of, 253 ; 
SiTo^f sMe and shipment of, 254. 

Sandalwood oil : 

Distillation of, an old^ mdigenous- 
industry, 251; Kanaur a tmde 
centre for crude distillation of, .^.ol y, 
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Sandalwood oil— 

factories in Bangalore, 251 ; output 
of factoiies, 252 ; prices of East 
Indian, 252 ; exports of, 252 ; dis- 
tribution of exports of, 253 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 254 ; certi- 
ficate of quality relating to, 253. 

Sandoway : 74. 

Sann-hemp : 

See Hemp. 

Sapphires : 321. 

Sarson : 170, 171. , 

Seeds (oil) ; 

Annual production of, in India, 155 ; 
exports of, in general, 156 ; India’s 
share in world trade in, 156 ; value 
of trade in, 156 ; distribution of 
trade in, 156 ; contracts for, to the 
United Kingdom, 156, 363 ; detailed 
references to production and exports 
of, 97, 158-195. 

Senna ; 

Sources of world supply of, 313 ; 
marketing of, 314 ; season for collec- 
tion of, 314; yield of, 314; exports 
of, 314 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 314. 

Sericulture : 307. 

Sesame : 

Cultivation of, 173 ; acreage and pro- 
duction of, 173 ; dates of forecasts of 
crop, 354 ; trade varieties of, 173 ; 
oil content of, 174 ; competition of, 
with groundnuts in foreign markets, 
174 ; exports of, 173 ; 174 ; distribu- 
tion of trade in, 174 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 174, 

Sesame cake: 

Chief markets for, 176 ; exports of, 
162. 

Sesame oil ; 

Exports of, 174 ; distribution of trade 
in, 175 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
176. 

Shatranji : 132. 

Shawls: 

Exports of woollen, 222. 

Shellac: 

. ... See Lac. ^ 

Shells: 

Occurrence of, 321; value of exports 
of, 321, 

Shells, Conch : 321. 


Shiah zira : 

Confounded \v ith cummin, 192 ; x)ro- 
duction of, 193. 

Shi$ham : 248. 

Sholapur : 

Cotton industry at, 82. 

Silk : 

Sericulture as cottage industry, 307 ; 
areas of production of, 307 ; output 
of mulberry silk, 307 ; varieties of 
silk-worms producing, 307 ; industry 
as State monopoly in Kashmir, 307 ; 
number of filatures producing, 307 ; 
fiiictuating character of export trade 
in, 308 ; exports of raw silk, clumim 
and cocoons, 308, 309 ; declining 
exports of reeled silk, 308 ; coxisump- 
tion of raw silk by weavers, 31.0 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 309 ; 
imports of raw, 309 ; condition of 
silk-weaving industry, 309 ; centres 
of weaving industry, 309 ; product 
of handlooins, 310 ; output of, manu- 
factures, 310; Mneobs, 310; exports 
of, manufactures, 310 ; trans-frontier 
exports of, manufactures, 311 ; imports 
from Japan of, manufactures, 310 ; 
mills working with, 310 ; position of, 
in import trade, 92. 

Silk cotton : 

See Kapok. 

Silver : 

Small production of, in relation to 
internal demands, 229 ; existence of, 
in conjunction with lead, 233 ; out- 
}nit of, 229 ; purchases by Govern- 
ment of, 229. 

Sirganda : 

Port of, 46. 

Sisal : 

vSee Hemp. 

Skins, raw : 

Meaning of the term, 206 ; dis|)arit»y 
in exports of raw and tanned skins, 
206 ; value of output of, 206 ; India’s 
share in world supply of goat skins, 
212 ; curing of, 213 ; trade varieties 
of, 213, 214; trade centres of, '213 ; 
exports of, before and after the war, 
212 ; Government prohibition on 
tanned skins and consequential 
increase in exports of, 213 ; distribu- 
tion of ti'ade in, among ports, 213 ; 
xinit ol sale and shix>ment of, 214 ; 
export duty on, 215. 

Skins, tanned : 

Industry confined to Madras and 
Bombay, 214 ; internal consumption 
of, 206 ; producing areas of, 215 ; 
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^kins, tanned— 

exports of, 214, 215 ; embargo on 
exports of, 213 ; distribution of 
exports of, 215 ; relative proportion 
of goat and slieep skins in exports 
of, 215 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 215 ; rates of freight on, 325. 

Sodium bi-borate ; 

See Borax, 306. 

Sovereigns : 

Import of, as a means of adjusting 
trade balances, 84. 

Spices : 

Detailed references to exports of, 270- 
279 ; place of, in import trade, 88 ; 
•consolidated statistics of exports and 
imports of, 89, 98. 

Spinels ; 321. 

Srinagar : 

Silk filatures at, 82, 307. 

Steamer Point : 44. 


Manufacture of, 226 ; output of, 22b ; 
distribution of output of, by Indian 
Munitions Board, 103 ; Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, 226; Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company, 226 Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, i ; imiDorts 
of, 226 ; place of, in import trade, 92. 

Statistics, Department Of : • . 

Publications of, 16 ; Director of Statis- 
tics, 16. 

Strychnine : 314. 

Sugar : 

Dates of forecasts of crop, 355 ; in- 
sufficient yield of, in comparison 
with large acreage, 317 ; consequent 
heavy imports of, 317 ; i>lace of, in 
import trade, 88, 91 ; exports of, 
mostly as crude molasses, 317 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 317. 


Tavoy : £ 

Port of, 77 ; development of tm 
and wolfram trade at, 78 ; exports 
and imports at, 78 ; Chamber ot 
Mines at, 36. 


History of cultivation of, 195 ; cultiva- 
tion of, in Ceylon, 196 ; area ana 
production of, 197 ; cultivation ot, 
197 ; manufacture and grading of 
black, 197 ; trade varieties of black, 
197 ; chief grades of green, 198 ; 
brick, 198 ; dust, 198 ; Oolong, ; 
factories in proximity to gardens, 
196 ; transport of, from 
port, 198, 199 ; shipping of, ^199; 
blending of, under bond for boutli 
America, 202; consumption of, m 
India, 204, 205 ; exports of, 200, 
201 ; exports of, from Ceylon, Ido , 
value of trade in, 195 ; India s share 
in world trade in, 195 ; prohibition 
on exports of, to the United Kingdom, 
‘^00; Food Controller’s scheme tor 
purchase of, 200 ; Tea Commissioiiei;, 
200 ; exports of, to the United 
Kingdom, 201 ; re-exports of, from 
the United Kingdom, 201 ; increased 
shipments to Australia consequent 
on embargo on China and Java teas, 
200 ; disappearance of Russian trade, 
200 ; increased exports to the L nitecl 
States of America, 200; shipments 
of, on consignment sale, 203 ; ship- 
ments of, after auction in India, 
203 ; prices of, in India, 203 ; prices 
of, in London, 204 ; trans-frontier 
trade in, 202, 203 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 203 ; labour in, 

198 ; Assam Labour Board, 19b ; 
months of shipment of, 199 ; ports ot 
shipment of , 202 ; distribution ot 

exports of, between Calcutta and 
Chittagong, 202 ; capital invested 
in, 205 ; system of finance, i-Oo ; 
export duty and cess on, 204 ; rates 
of freight on, 325 ; Indian, Cess 
Committee, 205; Indian, Association, 
28, 204 ; propaganda work for aug- 
mented sales of, 204; imports of 
205 ; tea chests, 205, 206. 


Sujii : 149. 

Surat : 

Port of, 46, 47. 


T 

Talaimanaar : 57. 

Tanning substances : 254-261. 


Tea Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 28 ; membership of, 28 
committee of, 28 ; scientific depart- 
ment of, 28 ; branches of, 40 ; affilia- 
ted bodies of, 40. 


Tea chests : 

Trade in, 205, 206. 

Tea seed : 

Exports of, 199. 


Tariff , Oustoms : 

. History 17-19. 


Tea waste : 

. Exports of, ,205. 
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Teak : 248, 249. 

Teel : 

See Sesame, 173. 

Telegraphic transfers : 

As a means of financing trade, 84; 

‘ deferred ’ transfers, 84. 

Tellicherry z 

Port of, 52 ; exports and imports at, 
53. 

Thoria : 237. 

Thorium nitrate : 237. 

Thymene z 

A bye-product from the distillation of 
■ajwan, 194. 

Thymol z 

Extraction of, from ajwa'n, 194 ; exports 
of, 194. 


Tobacco — contd. 

. 297 ; ‘ Burma ’ and ‘ Trichy ’ cigars, 
hiri% 297 ; supplies of, for French 
Government, 296 ; imports of manu- 
factured, far exceeding exports, 297 ; 
exports of cigars, 298 ; cigarette 
factories in India, 297 ; exports of 
manufactured, 298 ; portwise distri- 
bution of exports of manufactured, 
299. 

Tondi : 57. 

Tonnage clearances with cargoes : 78, 79. 

Tonnage schedules for steamers : 

Appendix I, 329. 

Tori, Toria : 170, 171. 

Trade centres, Principal : 

Either distributing or industrial centres, 
80; Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon as 
examples of latter, 80 ; main trade 
centres in interior, 80-82. 


Til : 

See Sesame, 173. 

Timber : . n.o 

Varieties of, 248 ; plantations of, 248 ; 

‘ reserved ’ forests, 248 ; output of, 
from Government forests, 248 ; 
annual output of teak, 248 ; foreign 
exports of, 248, 249 ; coastwise 

exports of, 248 ; Government ship- 
ments of, by the Indian Munitions 
Board, 103, 249 ; effect of war on 
trade in, 248 ; teak from Siam, 248 , 
imports of, 249 ; imports of railway 
sleepers, 249; revenue derived by 
Government from, 248 ; unit of sale 
of, 250 ; measurement of, by Hopxms 
system, 250 ; timber mills, 250. 


S ■ M 

Occurrence of, 231 ; production of, 232 ; 
block tin, 232 ; tin ore, 232 ; exports 
of, mostly as mixed concentrates, 
232 ; exports of, ore, 232 ; exports of, 
232.' 


Trade, Export : . i , 

Nature of, 95 ; table of principal items 
of, 95-98 ; distribution by countries 
of, 99 ; course of, during the period 
of war, 100-102 ; work of Indian 
Munitions Board in relation to, 102, 
103 ; detailed references to articles 
axipearing in, 103-321. 

Trade, Foreign : 

Features of India’s, 87 ; preponderance 
of exports over imports, 87 ; India’s 
balance of trade, 83. 

Trade, Import : . 

History of, 88 ; table of principal items 
of, 89, 90 ; place of (1)' cotton manu- 
factures in, 90, 91 ; (2) sugar in, 
91, 92 ; (3) iron, steel and machinery 
in, 92, (4) silk and spices in, 88, 

92 ; provincial distribution of, 92, 

93 ; effects of war on, 93 ; countries 
of origin participating in, 93, 94. 

Trade Journal, Indian : 12, 13. 


Tin ore : 

See Tin. 

Tincal : 306. 
Tirumulaivasal : 58. 


Varieties of, cultivated in India, 29o ; 
areas of production of, 295 ; acreage 
under, 295 ; trade varieties of, 295 ; 
exports of unmanufactured, 296 ; 
coastwise trade in unmanufactured, 
297 ; imports of leaf for wrappers, 
297 ; unit of sale and shipment of 
unmanufactured, 297 ; manufacture 
of cigars under Customs supervision, 
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Trademarks: 

Registration of, 24 ; registration of, 
by Madras Cniamber of Commerce, 
33 ; by Soutli Indian, Cliamber, 33 ; 
by Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
37 ; regulations under Merchandize 
Marks Act relating to, 21. 

Tranquebar : 58. 

Tungstate : 229. 

Tungsten (wolfram) : 

Occuri’ence of, 229, 230 ; production of, 
229 ; Indian output compared with 
world production.of, 229 ; competition 



Tungsten {wolfram)'--co7t«(:Z. 

of China, 229 ; increased facilities 
for mining of, 230 ; future of, industry, 
231 ; controlled prices of, 231 ; labour 
in, mines, 230 ; uses of, 229 ; exports 
of, 231 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
231. 

Turmeric : 

Area under, 259 ; output of, 259 ; 
marketing of, 259 ; trade varieties 
of, 259 ; pre-war prices of, 259 ; 
3?ormosan turmeric, 259 ; exports of, 
259 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
260. 


Wheat — contd, 

chases of, on behalf of Boyal Com- 
mission, 148 ; Wheat Commissioner, 

148 ; natural advantages of Karachi 
for shipment of, 146 ; adulteration 
of, 147 ; contracts for, in conformity 
with the rules of London Corn Trade 
Association, 147, 361 ; imports of, 

149 ; prices of, 147 ; rates of freight 
on, 325 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 146. 

Wheat flour : 

Descriptions of, 149 ; exports of, 149 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 149. 


Turpentine : 

Production of, 320 ; increased output 
of, due to war, 320 ; factories pro- 
ducing, 320 ; scope for expansion of 
industry, 320 ; intesnal demand for, 
320 ; imports of, 321. 

Tuiicorin : 

Port of, 56 ; shipping facilities at, 56 ; 
improvemen- schemes relating to, 
56; trade of, 56 ; Chamber of Com- 
merce at, 34. 


V 

Vengurla : 51. . 

Yizagapaiam : 

Port of, 63 ; new harbour schemes at, 
63 ; trade of, 64. 


Weights and measures : 323, 324. 

Wolfram : 

See Tungsten. 

Wool : 

Production of, 219 ; trade centres of, 

219 ; trade varieties of, 222 ; ‘ Dead ’ 
wool, 219 ; ‘ Shawl ’ wool or pashm, 

220 ; mill and domestic consumption 
of, 220, 221 ; organisation of trade in, 

221 ; exports of, 221 ; re-exports of, 
221 ; war restrictions on, 220 ; chief 
recipients of, 221 ; imports of, 220 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 222 ; 
mills working with, 222 ; products 
of mills and handlooms, 222 ; centres 
of industry in manufactures of, 222, 
223 ; exports of manufactured 
woollens, 222 ; Indian pile carpets, 
223 ; exports of carpets and rugs, 
223 ; imports of carpets, 223 ; imports 
of, yam, 222. 


W 

Wax, Paraffin : 

Progressive character of trade in, 292 ; 
prohibition on export of, 292 ; ex- 
ports of, 292, 293 ; distribution of 
trade in, 292 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 293 ; manufacture of candles 
from, 313. 

VV'hGafi ■ 

World production of, 144 ; acreage and 
production of, in India, 146 ; dates 
of forecasts of crop, 352 ; commercial 
season of crop, 146; trade descrip- 
tions of, 146 ; exports of, 145, 146, 
147 ; principal recipients of, 147 ; 
prohibitions on exports of, 148 ; 
Government control of, 147 ; pur- 


Yarn, Coir : 

See Coir. 

Yarn, Cotton : 

See Cotton. 


Y 


Z 


Zinc : 

Occurrence of, mixed with silver-lead 
ores, 234 ; the ore a source of sulphur 
and sulphuric acid, 234 ; erection 
of smelting plant at Namtu, 233, 
234 ; estimated future outturn of 
spelter, 234 ; exports of ore, 234. 
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